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PEEFACE. 



To those who are the workers in the vineyard of life, who 
are the busy restless doers of the world's work, who have 
made the wise discovery that time is not given to them for 
indolence and self-indnlgence, but for service and self-deny- 
ing love, this little volume is affectionately dedicated. The 
writer is aware of the fact that the non-employed — ^the 
people of leisure — wiU not waste their precious time in 
reading mere surface-thoughts such as these ; but she hopes 
that the fragments thus gathered up may be received by 
those who have scarcely a minute to spare, and who will be 
sure to say after reading them, '* I have thought the same 
thing myself hundreds of times." Indeed, they only pro- 
fess to be echoes of the thoughts which come into every- 
body's mind. They refer only to the every-day occurrences 
of life, to the Httle incidents which have no particular signi- 
ficance, but which do now and then cause us to reflect for a 
moment, and may even suggest a simple lesson or two. 

There is no doubt that we who Uve at present in the 
valley, and whose thoughts, therefore, seldom ascend to the 
hills — to which, however, we hope some day to rise — ^might 
learn more from the simple events of what may be called 
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IT PBEFACE. 

our uneyentM lives if we would. There is a wondrous 
power in little tilings ; and we must admit that, when we 
take the sum of our life's happmess, we shall find that most 
of it has come not from the startling rapture of a few days, 
but from the minute pleasures of the mcmy. And it is the 
same with our troubles. Life is darkened not so much by 
the half-dozen great sorrows of threescore years, but by the 
little daily vexations which &et and annoy us. It is under 
the influences of these insignificant trifles that these short 
sketches have been written week by week, and they have all 
reference to them alone. 

Yet they are sent forth with the wish that even these 
little things, these simple words, may be of some comfort to 
those who read ; that in the tin^ of struggle, and toU, and 
weariness, they may perform some trifling service of cheer 
and encouragement. If, in never so small a degree, this 
may be done with this — the Second Series of " Echoes from 
th» Valley " — ^the writer's heart wiU very greatly rejoice. 

MABLUiTNE FABNINGHAM. 
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LIFE SKETCHES, 



AKD 



ECHOES FROM THE VALLEY. 



A CHEERFUL VOICE. 

"Wb scarcely know wliat a valuable thing is a cheerful 
Toice ; especially when most of the earth's music is in the 
minor key. A pleasant, hearty, cheery voice is ahnost as 
good as a fire on a wet day. It makes the room lighter 
and brighter ; it deadens the sound of the wailing wind and 
weeping rain without ; it brings music, and mirth, and 
courage, and is a blessing wherever it is heard. 

It has kindled the fire of hope in many an inert spirit. 
Cannot you remember times when you were overwhelmed 
with grief, and sat down in a sort of grim resignation, 
giving all up for lost P But some warm, merry voice said, 
** Cheer thee ! Try once more ; it will all come right at 
last." And you were strengthened and re-nerved in spite 
of yourself. Many a frown has been cleared away, many a 
dark fog has been turned into sunshine, by the magic of a 
cheerful voice. 

There are grand schemes of benevolence set afloat now-a- 
days — ^many a society is formed to benefit mankind — ^many 
a good league with plenty of honest hands joined together. 
And it would not be a bad plan to have a "Society of 
Cheerfiil Voices." Certainly one way of doing good — and 
a very praiseworthy way too— is to endeavour to lighten 
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the load of care in the world, to raise the hearts that are 
cast down, and strengthen the timid spirit by pleasant, 
cheerfiil words, spoken in pleasant, cheerful voices. Those 
men have not lived in vain whose power has been to make 
people laugh. Who has not been gratefiil for such writers as 
Hood ? Of course, there are soKd books which do us more 
real and substantial good, but there are times when a laugh 
is the very best medicine we could have. We have known 
the time when body and spirit have failed, and the whole 
world has been clothed in garments of mourning, and we 
must have given up, and lost hope, but for reading and 
allowing ourselves to be interested in what at another time 
we should have pronounced nothing but nonsense. 

Kow let us all try the experiment of being always 
cheerfiil— 

" Always cheerful P You ought to know better than to 
say that." 

Well, well ; we have all plenty of things to sadden us. 

" There is a cross in every lot, 
A constant need for prayer ; 
Bat lowly hearts that lean on Thee 
Are houppy everywhere" 

And we shall get on better if heads of families, and those 
who are not heads, but only humble individuals thereof, set 
the example of cheerj^ilness. 

Surely a cheerful voice is a great gift — ^it can do so much 
good. Have you never felt it on Sunday morning, when a 
happy, hearty man, who felt what he said, has led out your 
hearts as he read, '' O come let us sing unto the Lord, let 
us make a joyful noise to the Bock of our salvation P " 
Yet even that glorious burst of praisefiil triumph has been 
read as if it were the very mournfullest part of the Lament- 
ations of Jeremiah. In one case the hearts of a whole con- 
gregation are stirred to the core ; in the other they are very 
little, if at all moved. 

If HO much depends upon a cheerfiil voice, can we do 
better than cultivate it P 
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This is often called a; selfi^ world. And in truth it is. 
Jj/Len are looking out for themselves, are taldng every advan- 
tage on their own accounts, toiling, saving, providing, all 
for themselves. In petty, as well as in great things, manj 
•otherwise good characters are marred by this selfiahnelss 
which clings to ns all more or less. 

There is an old saying that " seK is first, self central, 
self last." And, indeed, it is to be feared that selfishness 
more or less pervades every action of our life. It may be 
dressed in robes of pi^ty or humility, or even generosity, 
but if we look well beneath the covering we shall see selfish- 
ness somewhere. 

' This is the rule. But there are some exceptions. Some 
there are who keep down this selfishness with a strong and 
resolute hand, who determine to Hve as much for others as 
themselves, who joy to be pleasure-givers at every oppor- 
tunity. Ay, there are some who seek out the lonely and 
befriend them, the weary and give them the means of rest, 
the miserable and make them happy. 

Grod spare these useful lives, wherever they are, and 
prove to them how much better it is to give than to receive ! 

We may all be pleasure-^givers. All ; none are too young 
or too poor, or too anything, to be deprived of this privi- 
lege. 

Some can be witty : and he who has the power, by legiti- 
noate means, to bring a laugh from one of the world's 
sorrowful ones, does a good thing. Some can be interest- 
ing — can relate the anecdote, or give the history which so 
absorbs the Hsteners* attention that they are happy. And 
these also do good. All can be kind. If we have only to 
purchase goods at a shop, or answer the door to a seller, or 
direct a person in the street, we may yet be pleasure-givers, 
if we cultivate the spirit of kindness. There are some 
people who carry joy in their hands, and distribute it 
wh oeve r they go. As if by magic gloom vanishes, and 
pleasure and brightness come. How is itP Gaimot we 
learn their secret ? It is really worth knowing. 
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SUNBEAM-CATCHERS. 

" Therb is nothing but sorrow in tliis world I " That is 
the sigh of the weary, the cry of the stridden in heart. 
And surely care and trouble and suffering leave their deep 
marks on all of us. None escape unscathed. And when 
the hand of the Smiter falls heavily upon us we are apt to 
think that hope and joy and light are for ever gone, that 
the sun has ceased shining, and our lives are fia>st setting in 
darkness. 

But there are some who contrive to catch sunbeams in 
.the darkest houiv-HSome whose cabn eyes look ever on the 
bright side, who will not give way to despondency, but are 
ever cheerful, ever pesweful. Treasures in the world are 
they! 

You have had some great loss — some disappointment 
that has sunk deep into your heart. You are brooding over 
it on a gloomy day, with stching head and tearful eyes. 
But a bright, cheerful presence comes before you, a cheer- 
ful, ringing voice reminds you that " this is not all your 
life, there are blessings yet in store for you, and all shall ho 
. well." 

You are contemplating a heavy cloud in the distance ; it 

will certainly burst, arid you scarcely know what may be the 

consequence, but your heart is full of fear, and you dread 

the to-morrow of darkness that is slowly creeping on. And 

then the voice of hope comes cheerily upon you. It tells 

you ^at the dawn is breaking, and the night passing away 

— ^that ' 

" The olond ye somiich dread 
Is biff with meroy, and shall break 
In blessings on yonr head." 

These sunbeam-catchers see hope everywhere — ^never give 
up — are always the very light and joy and cheerfubiess 
of the homes where they dwell. Inquire of the firiends 
round them if there, be any gift which they would rather 
have in their dwellings than these sunbeam-catchers, and 
they will tell you that they belong to their best possessions, 
that their price is above rul^ies. 






Let 118 an foDoir tiieir eiample. And tiie best way to do 
this is to tnut in the lore and wisdom of the gr^ IHs- 
poser, who makes everything work together for good to 
those whokyve Him. 



~Ws have all to take oar part in the woes which spread over 
onr land. We bekmg to fiillen hnmanily, and have to bear 
our share of the joke. It lies more heavily upon some 
shoulders than npon others, bat' in some decree we mast 
.all receive and cany it. 

Yet there is as mnch diversity here as in any other 
characteristic of oar race. 

Some safferers toss off the load as soon as it toaches 
them. Their natares are so baoyant^ their spirits are so 
emberant, that troable can scarcely remain with them. 
They have a great pecaniary loss. " Ah well ! we sludl be 
more fortunate next tone." And they go to work again 
singing as merrily as ever. They are laid aside by illnftss, 
and thdrs are the only cheerfdl fiioes in the sick-room. 
Their friends weep and tremble, bnt as soon as each 
paroxysm of pain is over the joke is ready to their lips. 
People talk aboat them as they do aboat every one else, 
bat the sting soon dies away — ^they coold not bear malice 
if they woald. Life has ever a sonny side for them. And 
it woold be weU for oar world if we were all more like 
them. It is nothing to boast of, thoagh we do let sorrow 
so prey apon as that oar hair tarns grey and oar form is 
perpetaally bent. 

Other safferers are bent npon making a great noise in 
the world. Morning, noon, and night their wailings ring 
throngh the air. They have nothing to talk aboat bat 
their own trouble, that is their one interesting theme ; but 
they can talk to you through intolerably long hours upon 
that. Yery ill-used individuals are they ! Everybody is 
<x)nspiring against them! They are surrounded by ene- 
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mies ! One takes away all the castom firom their shops, 
another spreads all sorts of scandal about them, and a third 
is ever on the look-out to rob them ! They have the cruel- 
est husbands and the most disobedient children in the 
world ! And as for diseases, all that can possibly afflict the 
human frame are perfectly known to them ! It is a mystery 
how they manage to exist at all, under such dire visitations ! 
Poor creatures, have they no blessings P It is to be feared 
one is painMly absent — the hleasing of sanctified affliction. 
There is yet another class of sufferers, heroic, patient, 
self-denying, strong to bear, humble to receive, earnest ta 
be improved by the sorrows of life. They have learned to 
love the hand that smites ; they know, in whatever shape 
it appears, it is yet a Father's hand. They would not 
escape from it ; they do not care to talk much about it ; 
but they know it is the discipline of life, and look forward 
to the time when they shall need it no more. May we all 
be such sufferers, and our sorrow like theirs shall be turned 
into joy. One thought may well comfort the sufferers — it 
is that so many of the sweetest promises in the Word of 
Gkxi are intended specially for them. If they were never 
weary could they understand the blessedness of "I will 
give you rest?" If they never wept would they care for 
the promise, " God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes?" If there were no pain where would be the sweet- 
ness of the assurance, " I am the Lord that healeth thee P "* 



MOURNERS. 

" The mourners go about the streets." That is a very sad 
truth still. We cannot walk amid the haunts of men with- 
out seeing the garb of woe, without marking, in the grief- 
shadowed faces of the bystanders, how busily the foe has 
been at work. Nor is his mission yet finished. He does 
not grow weary ; he is busy still. For whose home is so- 
sheltered that he cannot enter, whose heart so guarded that 
the Smiter can find no vulnerable point P 
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What depths of aorrow some of these mourners endure, 
what bitter anguish of wmting and longing and heart- 
sickness, they themselves only know. We see the lines in 
the iaces that were bright as morning, bat the discipline 
they have had to pass throngh has been hidden from our 
eyes. 

DeaJ^ always brings monming. But God pity some 
npon whose h^ut the stroke has fallen ! What unutterable 
sorrow is that which is borne by the widow ! She has 
been tended and cared for with the utmost of human ten- 
derness. Her life, her joy have been the very dearest 
things to the heart which has beaten side by side with hers. 
She has dwelt in the home of love, and all her thoughts 
have centred in biTn who has protected her in her weak- 
ness, and loved her in all her errors, and supported her in 
all her sorrows. ]N^ow, what a dreary void, what painful 
desolation must fall upon her when he is taken ! What can 
she do without him in the world, where friends are few, and 
the storm is never very distant ? And it must be such a 
living woe. Everything must remind her of him ; wherever 
she turns there are memories of the past which cannot be 
recalled. His words, his looks, the things he has loved and 
watched, must be ever opening the wound afresh. One 
marvels how these stricken ones hve, how they can ever go 
forth again smilingly into the bright sunshine which looked 
so coldly on their grief.- 

And scarcely less sorrowful is it when [the wife is taken, 
and the man who would have given his life for her lives on 
alone and forsaken. He is stronger, but such borrow makes 
us all weak ; and the home which her smile gladdened and 
her cheerful voice filled with music, is silent and desolate 
now, like the heart that has loved her through all the years 
that have gone. He may know the hand that has taken 
away his beautiful treasure, and may strive to submit to 
the will of the God who is " too wise to err, too good to be 
unkind ; '* but he must feel as if aU the brightness were 
taken out of his life. 

Then, none but a bereaved mother can know the sorrow 
of those who have had to lay their darlings in the grave. 
It must be a sorrow too deep for words, well-nigh too great 
for endurance. The little thing that entwined itself around 
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the heart by its very helplessness, that looked with its bright 
eyes into those of her whom it first learned to love, that won 
by its infant wiles the name of comforter, that could soonest 
chase the frown from the father's face, and always cheer 
ttie mother who nursed it — oh, to give this up when the 
Master calls for it must be hard indeed. And the arms 
must be so empty, the heart so desolate that has transferred 
the precious little treasure to the keeping of the grave — 
nay, not the grave, but of Him who has said, " Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me." 

Ah, this is the mourner's comfort. " Friend after friend 
departs," but they are not lost to us for ever ; they are only 
gone before to the bosom of the Eternal Father. Well will 
He guard our treasures, keeping them safe and happy in 
the golden city. And when we go, it will not be as a 
strange place to us, for it will be filled with familiar faces, 
and dear, well-remembered voices will greet us there. 



LAMENTERS. 

Thebe are many sounds of lamentation and woe in this 
world of ours ; for it is so easy to do wrong, and so difficult 
to recall a past action ; so easy to be disappointed, and so 
difficult to bring back a pleasure that has eluded our grasp. 
We cannot be attentive listeners to the voices that are 
rising about us, without knowing how much of sorrow is 
in these life-chords, without hearing the wail of pain and 
the long-drawn cry of distress. 

An old man nears the end of life's journey. All along 
he has been upborne by self-complacency ; but the veil falls 
from before his eyes now ; he sees how his life has been 
neglected, how useless to himself, how unavailing to others ; 
he dreams of what might have been, and the awaking is 
horrible. What he is must appear before the judgment- 
bar soon. God save us from such lamentations as this I 
At the best we shall be unprofitable servants ; but oh, let 
us serve, if only feebly I 
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A young man starts on the pathway of life. Fair is the 
prospect, but not to him. A cloud is on his brow, a weight 
upon his heart. He shuts his eyes that he may not see 
before him. Why P Life is bright, and youth is buoyant, 
and pleasure has many sweets. Ah! but he laments. 
Thoughtlessly it may be, certainly mistakenly, he has com- 
mitted an act which nothing can efface, no tears wipe out, 
no labour obliterate. All his life long this shadow will 
foUow him ! God pity him in his sorrow — God forgive him 
what men never Yrill ! 

Oh, it would be weariness to recount our lamentations ! 
We have spoken an unkind word to the dead« and it can 
never be recalled. Why does it haunt us so, now that it is 
too late for restitution P We have been guilty of neglect 
or meanness, and the person on whom we inflicted it has 
passed out of our reach. We have frittered away an oppor- 
tunity that can never return ! 

Oh, brothers and sisters, what should we do had we no 
atoning Saviour P 

Let not our lamentations arise and fill the world with 
sorrowful sounds. " What might have been " is always a 
very painful subject to consider. Let us change it. " What 
noiay be " is better. Let us try to get satisfaction out of 
that. We have sinned, but Jesus Christ will save us. Let 
our lamentations be changed into thanksgiving. 



We have all a mission here, and in order to fulfil it worthOy 
we have different talents confided to our keeping. One, 
which comparatively few possess, which entails a great 
responsibilitjr upon its possessor, is the gift of talhing 
well. 

Of course we can all talk. Our tongues are pretty freely 
brought into exercise ; we join in the clamour of tones and 
words which make the world full of sotmd; but to talk 
weU and to the purpose is another thing. All have the 
ability to create mischief with their tongues ; all, too, must 
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have the ability to do good with these same members. And 
yet great variety characterises the distribution of these 
powers. 

Many a man can thinh who could not put his thoughts 
into a clear, tangible form. Many a one opening his lips 
to speak finds the idea itself disappear, and instead of 
the good thought can only stammer a few inexpressive 
words. 

On the other hand, some are wonderfully gifted with the 
power of expression. There are few pleasures greater than 
listening to a good orator. We are spell-bound, carried 
away even out of our selfish selves for the time whither he 
wishes to take us. It is a mystery how he can do it — ^how 
thoughts and words can thus flow from his lips, but it is 
certain they do. 

Not less surprising is the power exhibited by some per- 
sons in ordinary conversation. The hours are winged which 
we pass in their presence. They touch the strings of har- 
mony with their skilled fingers, and the earth seems ftill of 
music. So smoothly and evenly fiows their language, so 
sweet is the tone, so well-chosen the word^, that the utter- 
ance is pleasant indeed to hear. 

And the influence these people exert is something won- 
derful — ^their persuasive power is almost irresistible. "We did 
believe something quite difierent, but now — ^these wonderful 
magicians having taken us in hand — ^we are not quite sure 
of our ground. 

Now, let all the talkers beware. A word may accom- 
plish much we never intended. A sentence uttered tm- 
thinkingly may live in some memory when we would that 
it were for ever lost. This is the case with us aU. But 
those whose chief mission it is to talk have need constantly 
to pray, " Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep the 
door of my lips." 

If we might say a word to our young friends who are 
learning the accomplishments, it would be. Study the art of 
conversation. The unwearied attention which you give to 
music, drawing, and even fancy work is that you may be the 
better able to give pleasure to your friends. But neither 
music nor singing can be at the same time so pleasant and 
profitable as conversation. If you accustom yourselves to 
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taJk sensibly and pleasantly upon the interesting topics of 
the day, you will do much for your own improvement and 
the delight of your friends. 



THINKERS. 

The best talkers are not always the deepest thinkers. 
There is a mine of unexplored wealth in some people's 
niinds — a fiind of unexpressed knowledge and sense. The 
silent ones among us are not to be sUghted or despised. 
There is some truth in the old adage, " Still waters run 
deep." And if we were seeking friends, we would not 
choose them among those who wear all their feelings out- 
side, whose tongues prate ghbly of affection, who never 
hesitate for words when they are speaking on some 
subject sacred and dear to us. We would rather select 
a heart than a tongue. And there is often touching 
eloquence in silence. An unfinished sentence often tells 
us more than a whole array of properly spoken ones 
could do. 

We are too apt to judge from mere appearances. We 
believe what we hear, and will not take things on trust. 
Nevertheless, we often judge wrongly. There are wells of 
worth and excellence lying still and deep beside us of 
which we Httle dream. There are burning thoughts in 
many a silent breast— passionate pleadings which cannot be 
outpoured in words — ^leaping, living desh^s, that struggle 
but cannot find utterance. These are the hearts worth 
winning. Their silent language, flashing out now and then 
a little in the eyes or the face, will repay the student a 
hundredfold. 

Thoughts are the parents of deeds. Not a few grand 
and noble achievements come from men whom the world 
has called idle dreamers. They have not talked much, but 
their active minds have produced wonders enough to famish 
conversation to mere talkers by the score. Their thoughts 
have been definite and well arranged. They knew they 
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had mighty powers for good or for eyil, and used them as 
those who must give an account. 

Nevertheless, there are idle dreamers — fax too many of 
them. Doubtless, precious hours are frequently wasted in 
listless, undefined, floating thoughts, that do harm rather 
than good; while much good might be accompHshed by 
spending the same time in work. 

None of us are good thinkers who do not live better, act 
more nobly, and work mote earnestly in consequence of 
our thoughts. 

We need not tell all we think. But we should exercise 
self-control over our thoughts, and think to some purpose. 

" Beware of thoughts. They whisper to the heavens. 
Thongfh iniite to thee, they prompt the diamond pen 
Of the recording angel. Make them fri«iid« — 
These dread seed-planters for eternity-^ 
These sky-reportiiig heralds — ^make tiiem friends I " 



The world contains a good number of rebukers. Those 
who sin have also to suffer in many ways, but human 
reformers are somewhat too quick at taking up the rod. 
Perhaps it is well that nothing passes unheeded. We know 
that watchers are around ; and if we do wrong the rebukers 
are very near, and retribution follows &.st. 

It is necessary that there should be some who can and 
will look after the failings of their neighbours. Doubtless 
the fear of these wholesome castigators restrains and pre- 
vents many from committing evil. But it requires a gentle, 
sorrowful heart and a kindly spirit to rebidce wrong suc- 
cessfully, so as to heal the sinner, rather than drive him to 
some fresh committal. 

Bebukers are too apt to be self-conceited and vain. They 
would be less harsh, did they know how much they them- 
selves are like the brother whom they condemn. 

Bebukers are apt to be too hasty. Perhaps conscience 
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oonld rebuke the erring one better than they. Perhaps 
abeady he is repentant and hmnble. Well, then, surely 
they might wait awhile to see whether rebuke is really 
needed. 

Bebukers are apt to rely too much upon their own wis- 
dom. All who would be teachers should first be learners of 
Him who spoke so tenderly, " Neither do I condemn thee ; 
go, and sin no more." 

Let all who are rebukers as^ and honestly answer, some 
such question as this — ^Do I speak to gratify my own feel- 
. ings of vanity or malice, or reafly solely to do good to the 
rebuked ? 



Thebs is a constant search going on in this world, where so 
many things are hidden. Old and young, rich and poor, 
bright eyes and dim, are seeking. So few have found all 
they want, so few are perfectly content. The heart is such 
a craving, dissatisfied thing ; whether we will or no, we 
must perforce be seekers. 

Some are searching after wealth, atid a very laborious, 
disappointing search it is. Many years, the best of a life- 
time, have been wasted m it — sometimes utterly in vain, 
sometimes witH a success which has been worse than failure. 
Some have found it, and in it a blessing. Some have found 
it, and it is only a curse. Happy are those who, having 
obtained, know how to use it. Happy are those who have 
it not, and yet are content. 

Some search after honours. They are wondrously be- 
witching things — admiration, esteem, applause. But many 
search fruitlessly, for they are phantoms that elude the 
grasp. And the most highly honoured, the most warmly 
applauded, are by no means the happiest. They are the 
wisest who seek all these things in the family at home, 
who care little what the world thinks, so that their 
nearest and dearest hold them closely in their well-tried 
hearts. 
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All seek for happiness. In the ball-rooms, in the coneerfc- 
halls, in the fields, by the seaside, everywhere, weary eyes 
are looking for happiness. But it is not wise to spend one's 
life searching for it. It comes, without seeking, to those 
who endeavour to be useful and self-denying and patient ; 
to those who care more to be good than to be happy. These 
are the successful seekers in that long disappointing search 
after happiness. 

Some — ^would that they were more! — seek after Jesus. 
" O that I knew where I might find Him!" is the language of 
many a heart that has found the uselessness of all other 
search. These have joy even in the seeking. There is a 
peace that steals over them more satisfying than even the 
finding of other good. Happy seekers! "None shall seek 
in vain. " If thou seek Him, He Yrill be found of thee." 

There are many kinds of seekers. 

Some are very earnest. They throw their whole souls 
into the work, and will have no rest until they find their 
treasure. Their earnestness is more than food or rest to 
them. 

Some are very silent, pursuing the search quietly and 
privately, alone, with none to help them, but very intently 
after all. 

Some are very noisy, telling everyone what they are look- 
ing for, and making plenty of inquiries ; and these people, 
the fuss-makers, are not very likely to be either persevering 
or successftd seekers. 

Some are very indi£ferent, seeming to care little whether 
they find or lose ; and they do not deserve to meet with 
any very abundant reward. 

Before we give out our lives to search after anything, let 
us be quite sure that it is worth the trouble and will repay 
us ; and then let us seek eagerly, resolutely, even until we 
:find. 
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FINDERS. 

Theb-e is a story familiar to us all, kDOwn by the title of 
" Eyes and No Eyes." It describes two boys who walked 
out together, one thoroughly interested by all that he saw, 
the other complaining that the walk was dull and mono- 
tonous. 

So the seekers along life's highway are not all finders. 
Some look with half-closed eyes and inert hearts, dreamily, 
vacantly ; some, throwing their whole souls into the search, 
find what they are looking for at once. 

There are finders of mercies. To them no cloud comes 
but they can see the sunshine behind it ; no trial but they 
rejoice in the blessing that is to spring from it. Many 
would sit down and bewail, " All thy waves and thy billows 
have gone over me." They sing, " In the midst of wrath 
He remembereth mercy. Why art thou cast down, my 
soul? Hope thou in Grod, for I shall yet praise Him." 
Everywhere, in the most unlikely places, they find God's 
mercies. 

Some are finders of instruction. Others read over God's 
great Book of daily life with half-dormant faculties. The 
words that are underlined and made eloquent by Divine 
teaching are in sealed books to them. But these have 
keen, eager eyes, that look down below the tissue-paper of 
darkness that envelopes God's dealings, and read His words 
written beneath for their benefit. 

Some are finders of beauty. Wherever they go pleasant 
things abound. The skies are bluer, the sea greener, and 
the rivers more sparkling than to other beholders. And 
yet not because beauty surrounds them alone, but because 
they only have eyes to see it. 

Some are finders of amusement. Everything affords 
them pleasure ; they find fun and recreation where others 
see only dry facts. 

Some find friends, and pleasant companions, and genial 
spirits, where others would say, " There is no society." 

Some find happiness everywhere. They cannot be where 
it is not. In the noise and bustle of the town they dis- 
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cover joyous excitement. In the solitariness of the coantry 
they are Taptoroos in their praise of qniet and scenery. 
Gold inyigcrates them, heat fills them with sensations of 
Inxorions comfort. Bright days they enjoy, dnll ones 
they love. Everywhere they find nothing but goodness 
and joy. 

Assuredly there are good things to find, if only we are 
expert finders. 



Losses are painfol to bear ; are very trying to onr fidth and 
patience. Yet mnst we all be losers. Many losses are sent 
to us wisely by the hand of the great Controller, and are but 
necessary discipline. Many are brought on by ourselves, 
and we are deservedly punished thereby. 

Sometimes we lose our friends. They are called away to 
the land where none shall say '* I am sick," and the hearts 
of the losers grow cold and weary within them ; the joy goes 
out of life, and hope gives way to despair. Not always, 
indeed, for our loved ones are only lost for a time ; surely 
we shall be reunited soon. But our friends are lost by 
other means than death. They change and cease to love 
us, or we change and care less for them. Yet it may be a 
Providence that accomplishes it ; and after all these changes 
the loss may be made up, though our hearts never cease to 
mourn after treasures fled. 

It is painful to be losers of property. To have had every 
comfort, and lost all by a sudden misfortune, is almost more 
than human nature can bear unrepiningly. What trouble 
is brought into hundreds of homes every year through bank 
failures I And these troubles that come from loss of money 
are so miserably depressing, that it is a -wonder people bear 
them so patiently as they do. 

It must be a terrible thing to lose one's good name and 
reputation. Few losses are harder to hear. Very few' could 
cut BO deeply into the soul. If by one's own act the good 
opinion of others is forfeited, it must be a trouble from 
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which reooveiy is very doubtfal. And very painfiil is the 
ordeal even when one is innocent of the stahi. 

It must also be a very painfal thing to lose one's health, 
to find it going day by day, to feel strength taming to 
weakness, to waste away, and know that life with all its 
clinging affections, its beautiful and noble scenes, is gliding 
away from our grasp. Oh, this is a loss that only God could 
make up for ! 

But we are too often voluntary losers. We cast from us 
blessings that are ready for our need. We lose opportunities 
for good, we lose opportunities for our own advancement, we 
lose the lessons which life spreads before our view, we take 
no thought for the good which comes bountifully as harvests 
from the Father's hand. 

We lose tinie, daily, hourly, and in doing this we throw 
away a jewel of intrinsic worth. God make us wise before 
it be too late ! 



EXPERIMENTERS. 

lilFE is one long experiment. We are trying plans from the 
cradle to the grave. We have to buy our experience — some 
of it very dearly. And yet it does not seem to make us 
wise, for we take up fresh plans and new pursuits as rapidly 
as the old ones fail us. Our experiments are, perhaps, diffe- 
rent now from those which engrossed our earlier years ; but 
BtiQ we are trying, still learning, still stretching out eager 
hands to grasp treasures which we never secure. 
. But the habit of experimenting merely, of beginning a 
large number of things and finishing none, of running 
towards some glittering prize, and stopping short to go in 
an opposite direction after a new one, is a bad habit. He who 
is wise concentrates his energies upon one object, and is suc- 
jCessfiiL He who is unwise fritters away his life in a con- 
stant round of change, and does nothing. 

And life is too important to be thus spent. So much 
may be accomplished, so much gained from steady persever- 
anoei that all who have disooyered good plans may well 
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adhere to them in preference to looking after new ones. 
Whatever is to be gained — honour, wealth, affection, or any 
other pleasant possession — ^it is the better way to be content 
with few experiments. " Let weU alone " is a good motto. 

We have all a desire after some particular good, and onr 
experiments lead us in that direction. We are never 
weary of trying for it — seldom falter in its pursuit. God 
forbid that the aim of our lives should be frivolous or sinftd 1 
Happy are all who can say, 

" I Uve for those who love me. 

For those who know me trae ; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And waits my spirit too. 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the f ntore in the distance — 

For the good that I eon do,** 



That " it is more blessed to give than to receive *' is a well- 
known, well-tried fact. The luxury of bestowing blessings 
upon others is one we may all enjoy often as we pass 
through this life. There is no doubt a vast amount of 
selfishness in the world ; but there is also a great deal of 
generosity. 

!N'o one can doubt that who remembers the large amounts 
collected week by week in aid of the charitable institutions 
throughout our country. It does not matter what the 
object be, 60 long as it be deserving, and one which appeals 
to the sympathies of the people. For immediately after the 
appeal is made in come the pounds, shilHngs, and penoe^ 
harbingers of joy to many a desolate household, and bless- 
ings to many a sorrowfdl spirit. Of course all these givers 
have other claims. There are pew-rents to be paid, and 
quarterly collections to be responded to. There are mis- 
sionary societies and Sunday-schools to be supported. There 
are needy poor, to be lodbced after, and weekly offerings to 
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he given. Moreover, in many oases the money has to bo 
hardly earned before it can be received. And yet the 
supply does not Ml ; heartr^ and willing hands respond to 
the appeal. 

Yerily they shall have their reward. "He that hath 
pity upon the poor lendeth nnto the Lord, and that whioih 
he hatii given wiU He pay him again *^ ** And the King 
shall answer and say nnto them, Yerily I say nnto you, in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it nnto me** 

There are many kinds of givers. Some, who are really 
very benevolent, spoil all the beauty of their gift by the 
way in which it is given. There are some people from 
whom we wouldn't receive a single &vour if we could help 
it, because we could not take it without a blush upon our 
faces, and a painful sense of humiliation in our spirits. 
They so exaggerate their kindness, they think so highly of 
it themselves, they wish you to feel that it is such con- 
descension on their parts, that really you can never think of 
it with pleasure. You would rather go without the cup of 
cold water for days together than ask them for it. 

But there are some givers so loving, so courteous, so 
delicate in their manner of giving that every &vour makes 
them dearer to us. They make us feel that we are conr- 
f erring rather than receiving a favom^ — that we shall make 
them so happy by taking it that we cannot hesitate. It is 
a pleasure to lie under obhgations to such people. We hold 
them in our hearts grateftdly, lovingly, without a shade df 
self-degradation. 

In this way we can all be givers. If we have only a 
kind word, let us give it gracefully ; if only a cup of cold 
water, let us hand it politely ; if more substantial help, let 
us never wound the person to whom it is offered. Christian 
reader, never grow weary of giving, for in return for your 
loving attentions or Christian bounty you shall have grettt 
reward. 

" A child's kiss 
iSet on thy sighiiig lips shall make thee fflad, 
<A. poor man served by thee shall make thee rioh, 
An old man helped by thee shall make thee strong ; 
Thon shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of servioe ii^aoh thou renderest." 

c 2 
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Aa there are some persons who seem made to be givers, so 
fore there some whose chief business in life appears to be 
that of receivers. They never grow weary of taking. You 
may give aQ the good things you have, including your best 
possessions, your kind opinions, yonr love, your attentions, 
and still, unsatisfied, they cry, " Give, give !" Moreover, we 
all belong to this class, only some of us are at the top of it, 
some at the very bottom, some in the intermediate places ; 
but there we are, in one position or another. For we cannot 
be independent; for nearly all we need our eyes have to 
look to another's power than our own : we nmst be receivers. 

Some are very grateful, very graceful receivers. They do 
not take things for granted, and receive favours as if they 
were rights. They do not overlook little gifts. They 
remember the cup of cold water, the kind word, the sympa- 
thising glance. These are all treasures in their estimation, 
highly valued for the giver's sake. And though they fall 
plentifully as leaves in golden autumn, they are never 
unnoticed, never slighted. 

There are some who do not like to be receivers. Of 
course, they cannot help themselves ; but they happen to 
have very proud spirits, which would rather be always 
giving than even occasionally receiving. They are some- 
times unbelievers in the better part of human nature. 
They are apt to think people have some wrong motive 
when they present their gifts. They cannot take them as 
freely and heartily as the donors wish. And it is really a 
difficult matter to persuade them to take the presents at all. 
Yery proud and ungraceful receivers are these. 

In one respect it is hard work for any of us to be good 
receivers. Some consider that we have done wrong. They 
feel it their diity to be givers oi reproof, whereupon we turn 
suddenly into very refractory receivers. We are not at all 
grateft^ for those gifts ; we want to prove that we didn't 
deserve them — ^that they have been* given to the wrong 
person. Yet sometimes these would be really valuable if 
we only took them patiently, as became grateftd receivers. 
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Hmnbly and gratefoUy should we all take the gifts which 
our Father bestows. He is never weary of giving. Let ns 
never be weary of praising, but yield to Him, who loads ns 
with benefits, the best offering we can — ^that of gratefol, 
loving hearts. 



Thjske is a great difference between giving your advice 
and persuading people to adopt it. It is amusing (when it 
isn't vexing) to see how coolly some persons listen, assenting 
to all that is suggested, hearing and comprehending every 
Mnt, and otherwise behaving very courteously, and yet 
never in the least intending to be guided by it. Then 
there are some who, having asked your opinion, barely 
listen to it, and have all kinds of objections, ready made, 
to urge against it. Many people determine fully what 
they will do, thoroughly miake up their minds as to what 
course of action they will pursue, and then consult their 
friends. What for it is impossible to say, unless in the 
hope of having their own preconceived intentions encouraged 
and fostered. 

But there are some who will not have their opinions and 
vnshes thus lightly treated — whose characters carry weight 
with them — ^whose advice is always to be trusted and 
followed with safety. There are some who possess such 
influence that their wishes are law to others. Their speech 
is so winning, so forcible, their ideas are so good, their looks 
so persuasive, that few think of opposing them. Grenerally 
they are deservedly obeyed and reverenced, and the silver 
tongue and the winning tone are blessings. 

But this is a talent, and it is lent to do good service, 
and on no account to waste or misuse. Its possession 
throws great responsibility upon its owner. We shall have 
to give an account of our stewardship. There will be a 
large account to render of the way in which we have used 
unconscious influence, but a &bT heavier responsibility rests 
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upon riB with regard to our ooiisck>iiB» known influence, 
which we exert with a purpose. 

Therefore, let those who easily sway the nunds of others 
beware of what they are doing. They may do irreparable 
injury or great good. 

Persuade as much as you please, but always rightly. 
Persuade men to become better, holier, more useful. Per- 
suade them to leave off all that is evil and cleave to all that 
is good. Persuade them, so far as human voice can do it, 
to serve the Saviour whom you love, and you shall at last 
hear the Master's " Well done." 



It is pleasant to be a believer. To be childlike and trustful, 
fearless and confident, having no thought for oneself, but 
an abundance of repose in the all- wise, all-kind Father. 
This is to hve again and in a better sense the happy daya 
of childhood. 

And it is pleasant to believe in one another. It may be 
very clever, and shrewd, and all that to suspect and discover 
flaws, to criticise, and find out imperfections of character 
and temper and disposition. But it is better to believe in 
the goodaess of human nature, whenever it is possible to 
do so. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that as the years 
g^de on, and we come to know more of our own hearts and 
those of others, our faith in human nature gets a little 
shaken. And then it is that we find it so good to trust in 
One who never has, who never will deceive us, to feel that 
He is unchangeable, and our weary hearts may repose in 
Him. 

Christian believers need never be afraid, llie undefined 
ciread that comes into the. timid heart, which, having been 
often stricken, fears the. worsts may be all soothed away by 
fikith.in the promisee of God. The evil that threatens, the 
douds that look ready to burst, the hand that is. 
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threateiuiigly, the grief iihat is ever near — ^fchese aU are testa 
of the ChristiaB's &ith. Believers know who has said, 
'' Fear not, I will be with thee ; be not dismayed, I am thy 
God." 

O ! is it not mmtterably precioas to have a Friend to 
confide in, a Saviour to l^n upon, when the night is dark 
and the friends of earth are &r away P Is it not precious to 
look trouble, ay, even death, in the face and say, " I know 
that my Bedeemer Hveth P *' How else could we walk 
along life's thorny path, how else bear the ills thab are ever 
around our life P 

God pity all who are not believers in Him I 



Secbeatiok is a good thing. The overtaxed brain and the 
wearied limbs require a resting-time, a time when the 
energies may relax, the mind loosen its bonds of thought 
and invention, the whole nature submit to the invigorating 
process of change or rest. 

But pleasure-seeking is very hard work. The excitement, 
the toil of walking, the exertion even of admiring the things 
presented to view so rapidly that they are mixed up in 
cmr minds confusedly, all tend to weary pleasure-seekers. 
With what flushed fkces and disordered mien, what slow 
and painful steps, what aching heads do they return to 
lAieir homes after a holiday! But doubtless it does them 
good. They will be the better able to meet the harassing 
cares and the fatiguing work of the ftiture for the relaxation 
of the holiday. 

A great deal oi good humour and kindliness are exhibited 
by hoHday-keepers. They are generally willing to help a 
brother over a difficulty, and they are so full of fan and 
jokes Ibr the time that one is apt to wonder how they can 
ever settle down to prosaic daily work. It is good to listen 
to the remarks of the men whose daily music is the din of 
nuiehinery, when they go where they can hear the voices of 
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the waters and the songs of birds. How they enjoy the 
change ! They cannot be enthusiastic enough in their 
remarks. 

But of all the miserable lives to live, that of the habitual 
pleasure- seeker must be the worst. He can never really 
enjoy anything. He passes through the world yawningly, 
taking interest in notlong. Everything is " a bore," every- 
thing palls upon his over-fed senses. He is on the look- 
out for something new, and never finds it. He has the 
least pleasure of any, although he is spending his life in the 
pursuit of it. 

The best pleasure-seekers are those who patiently wait 
for the blessing, who are not spending their lives for plea- 
sure, but for duty, who earn their holiday before they 
enjoy it, who have not so many days of pleasure but that 
when they do come they can make tiiie best of them. 

Happiness is better than pleasure. And happiness is to 
be found only at the foot of the Cross— that perfect peace 
which passeth understanding is the only pleasure which 
satisfies the seeker. 



UNDOERS. 

Thekb is a vast number of tmdoers in the world. It is 
easier to pull down than to build. It requires some skill to 
fit and foishion the stones that are to form the temple of 
good in the palace of the world. But any one can remove 
the stones, any one can deface the edifice, any one can spoil 
the beauty which the hand of the artist has created. 

It is not an easy thing to persuade a man to break off a 
bad habit ; it is a very easy thing to persuade him to return 
to it. Did you ever win a drunkard to the side of sobriety 
and temperance P WeU, it wasn't easily done. You had to 
talk to him, and pray for him, and set him a good example. 
Many a precious hour was devoted to him. But at last you 
congratulated yourself that you had his promise, and a good 
deed was happily accomplished. And tihen along came one 
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of these nndoers. " Signed the pledge, eh P Kot strong 
enough to keep a sober man without that P Why not take 
a little ? that's the better way." And lo ! the man is easily 
persuaded, and drifts back again into his old vices — all your 
work undone by that thoughtless meddler. 

Or you are working together, your pastor and his people. 
You wish to be burning and shining lights, to allure those 
around you to tread in the good old way. You hold meet- 
ings and pray in private ; you visit, and help, and counsel ; 
you watch yourself, and strive earnestly that only a goo^L 
influence shall be exerted by you. And then, when some- 
thing seems to be accomplished, and many hearts are 
attracted, some undoer steals all the results away by a 
stroke. He does wrong in the daylight when all may see : 
and immediately the hue-and-cry is made, "Ah, those 
religious people are no better than others after all." 

Dear Mends, let us all beware lest we also are among the 
undoers of any good work. If we cannot do good ourselves, 
let us pray earnestly that we may never undo the labours 
of better Christians than we. 



It is a very easy thing to give advice. So easy that we 
can all give it to our own complete satisfaction. It is not 
often that our wisdom is appealed to and we fail to respond 
immediately. Generally we have ideas and words sufficient 
for any emergency. It may not always be good advice; 
nay, sometimes, if followed it might produce even bad 
effects, but when solicited it is very seldom withheld. 
We are too glad of the opportunity of exhibiting our 
wisdom, or at all events of hearing the sound of our own 
voice, ever to neglect to give advice when it is possible. 

Perhaps he who is the most anxious for the advice of his 
friend is not the man to be most envied. " What had I 
better do P " he inquires of Adviser No. 1. " Well, you go 
to him and talk it over quietly ; he is certain to listen to 
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reason, and all may yet be welL'' No. 2 thinks differently : 
'* Don't say a word to him ; wait awhile, and he will come, 
round all right." No. 3 advises yet another course : " You 
just tell Mr. A.; he wiU very soon talk him i;pund." No. 4 
thinks " it will be better to tell no one else about it ; keep 
the affair to yourself, and write him a letter." No. 5 says, 
" Look here, I copied this verse from a magazine the other 
day ; it'll just suit him. Send him that, and if that doesn't 
bring him to his right mind nothing wiU." 

It is to be hoped our friend hasn't time to call on any 
more of his acquaintances, for how puzzled he would be by 
the time he had seen and consulted No. 20 ! So much 
so that he might be tempted to wish that he had remained 
at home, and trusted to his own common-sense and yielding 
heart. 

But, unquestionably, good, kind, thoughtful advisers are 
great blessings. We all know how pleasant it is, when 
we are perplexed and in difficult paths — ^looking at the 
cross-roads spread before us, and knowing not which to 
take, we go to some friend whose wisdom has been well 
tried and long experienced, and give up our burden to his 
loving hands. Life has looked altogether different when 
good counsel has been given, coupled with words and looks 
of sympathy. For, with all our pride, we are weak and 
ignorant creatures, and it is good to have another's thought, 
another's stronger will. 

But, after all, why should we be advisers when we cannot 
really tell which shall be best ? How much wiser and better 
it would be if we always went to the Throne of Grace, and 
sought counsel there ! How much better advice would the 
All- wise bestow than any which our friends could give ! We 
are not left without a chart to direct us. When we know 
not what to do, we can consult our guide-book, and read, 
Thus saith the Lord. Human wisdom will surely make 
mistakes, but the advice we get there cannot be wrong. 
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STRANCER8. 

The ^^hnxnan fiunily** is very large. We may be all 
brothers and sisters, and it may be very pleasant to have so 
many relations, but it is certainly a Kttle confusing. We don't 
know each other, and so are pretty often making mistakes. 

We get into conversation with a brother who happens to 
be an irritable, passionate man, and say something which 
arouses his temper, and immediately — ^well, it is like unin- 
tentionally turning the tap of a shower-bath upon ourselyes 
— down come the words in torrents, chilling, splashing, 
thumping, pelting, cutting, soaking, until we are fbirly out 
of breath, and almost as much &tigued as he is. Of course 
it serves us right, for we brought it upon ourselves, but it 
is none the pleasanter for that. Moreover, we would not 
lor the world have provoked it at all, if we had only Jenoum 
our brother. 

And we make just as great mistakes with our sisters. It 
is the easiest thing to say words to wound another, — fear 
easier than to avoid doing so. We become acquainted with 
a lady who is amiable and pleasant enough generally, but 
" very particular " upon one point. Ten to one but that is 
the point we select for conversation, and unless she gives 
ns unmistakable evidence (which she is most likely to do) 
that our careless words are striking a very tender place, we 
keep on adding fuel to the smouldering wrath, in happy 
ignorance of how near it is to a blaze. But we should not 
do this if we knew our sister. We should select one of the 
other nine harmless subjects. 

We are such strangers to one another. Who has not 
felt this in some large gathering, while looking upon thou- 
sands of people without seeing one familiar face? Who. 
has not walked in the streets and met a hundred careless, 
indifferent eyes without seeing one kindly spark of recog- 
nition P Of course wa are not as great strangers as we 
seem ; we have many things in common if we only knew 
it. But we don't know it^ and it would take us so long to 
find oat. So we live in a land of strangers, unknown and 
ujiknowing. 
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We cannot do as the children do. It is amusing to watch 
a conple of babies in a railway-carriage. One looks at the 
other and kicks out its legs, the other laughs and throws 
its hands oyer its head (I suppose for joy at having formed 
a new acquaintance) ; then there is a mutual screaming and 
cooing, and toddling towards each other, and they are fast 
friends. 

But we, in order to form an acquaintance, haye to pass 
through the terrible ordeal of "an introduction," and to 
hunt in our minds for something suitable to say as soon as 
we have exhausted the weather. Nothing suitable comes 
to hand, and so we " Ah," and " Ahem," and " Er — er," 
until we have made ourselves and each other thoroughly 
uncomfortable, and are glad to say " Good morning," after 
which of course we are strangers no longer (P), but 
acquaintances. 

Not that that matters very much, for we shall not be 
strangers in heaven. There we shall be really and truly a 
family at home. There no conventionalities of society will 
keep us apart ; there, if not here, our nearest and dearest 
will know and understand us. 



WAITERS. 

Thebe are times in the lives of all of us when we are weary 
of waiting, and our hearts are full of the sickness of hope 
deferred. 

To make us good, patient, uncomplaining waiters is part 
of the discipline of life. And a very difficult part it is to the 
eager, restless spirits of the world. We want our blessings to 
come at once, to see the full com in the ear almost at seed- 
time, to gather the fruit while it is yet spring. But all our 
burning desires are useless. We must, perforce, con over 
our waiting lesson with the others in school. 

Sometimes, after long days of dim monotony, there comes 
a promise of a great joy. It flashes in the future, and lights 
up the path lying before. But for the possession of it we 
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must wait. JS.ow slowly drag the hours on then ! How long 
it is in coming ! How it lingers almost within onr grasp, 
but really so £Eur away that oar eager fingers cannot touch 
it ! How often it bends over us phantom-Kke in our dreams, 
only to vanish from our sight with the first faint light of 
day. How often we see the shining crown, and hear the 
distant footfall of our blessing-laden messenger, and even 
while the welcome rises to our lips a turn in the road has 
hidden him away! Life ha>s many such waitings. 

Sometimes our waiting is suspense, — ^a fearfcd counting 
of the hours, ere some great sorrow comes. It looms in the 
future and moves heavUy forward, threatening us with all 
kinds of evils, until our spirits sink and our hearts ore over 
sad. And this kind of waiting has very great good in it. 
Certainly we are often troubled — as the sequel proves — ^un- 
necessarily, inasmuch as the sorrow does not come upon us 
afber all. But the fear of it serves a good end if it drive us 
to the shelter of the Book of Ages when otherwise we might 
not seek it. 

There is another waiting. Many who have waited long 
years are waiting yet with weary longing for the call, 
*.* Come up hither." Patience, Christian waiter, only a Kttle 
while, and when patience has had her perfect work all wait- 
ing wiU be over, all longing satisfied with heaven. 



The organ of combativeness is large enough in most of us. 
We are ready enough to fight our own battles, eager enough 
to defend our own rights. Yery few of us sit down pas- 
sively to be injured. We are on the alert to resent the least 
insolt, the very slightest attempt to interfere with our 
privileges. 

And perhaps it is as well ; for life is evermore a battle. 

*The feeblest woman as well as the strongest man must meet 

the foe and fight. Every inch of ground has to bo contested. 
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Every eminence lias to be reached through* hard-fought 
combat. 

Many are fighting on the wrong side. Life has many sad 
scenes, but none more sad than that in which one of God's 
masterpieces, a dever and accomplished man, joins the 
enemies' ranks, and throws his energies into the wrong 
direction. So much harm is done, so many others are in- 
jured, such an impetus is given to sin and sorrow, that this 
may well be regretted. could they but know, — ^these 
fighters in the wrong cause, — ^what a heritage of grief they 
are entailing, would they not stay awhile and think? 
Strong enough, yea^ &s^ too strong, is the foe. that any 
of us should join it, making it stronger and more deadly 
yet I 

But there are many fighters on the right side, many who 
spend and are spent doing the right and helping on the 
i^e. Grod make them strong and wise, with the strength 
and the wisdom that come from above ! They shall be the 
conquerors. "Not for them is shameful defeat ; not for them 
is ignominious flight. They shall come with triumphant 
songs, and their brows shall be decked with the victor's 
laurels. They shall pass down avenues of applauding angels, 
and for them the martial-hero hymns shall be sung. 

But for the actual war&re of nations, the deadly strife of 
brother with brother — let us unite to pray that very soon 
it may be swept from the earth, and the good song be heard 
again, " Peace on earth and good- will toward men." 



I 

Thbee are few of us who are not shocked beyond descrip- 
tion at the idolatry of the heathen. It is such a terrible 
thing that man, with an immortal soul which must be lost 
or saved, should dare to venerate and worship a senseless 
block, -while the great All-Father is either altogether un- 
known or neglected. Moreover, it is such an absurd thin^ 
—one can scarcely help smiling at the ridiculous idea of a 
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man, with intellect, with oommon-sense, bowing down and 
supplicating an object which he has either made himself or 
purchased. We should scarcely bdieve it if we had not 
been repeatedly told of it by credible witnesses. Bnt^ 
knowing it to be true, surely, sttkely we should all be in 
earnest about missionary work; we should be willing to 
give all that we can to promote the circulation of light 
among the dark nations, until the idols shaU utterly perish, 
and Jesus only be worshipped. 

But, so &r as the casting-out of idols is concerned, haye 
we not need of some missionary work in our own hearts P 
We are given to boast of our civilisation and our Chris- 
tianity ; but we have most of us set up idols to which we 
give greatly of our love and honour. And it may be ques- 
tioned whether we are after all so very much wiser than the 
heathen in our choice. 

There is an idol called Money! Silver and gold and 
bank-notes may be very useful things, but they are not 
worthy of all the love we lavish upon them, the time and 
care and wear and tear which their possession costs us. 
Monov/r is another strange idol. What trouble we take to 
be thought well of! We are not among those who dream of 
such a thing as lasting &me, but we are as amdous for the 
good opinion of others as are those who do. Are we not 
often veritable cowards because of our veneration for this 
idol P Then we all know what it is to exalt some dear one 
into a higher position than is wise, and make an idol of 
what our Father gives to be the joy of our life. But of all 
the despicable objects which man can make his idol, worse 
than any blocks of wood aaid stone which the heathen wor- 
ship, is that of 8elf, Above all idols let us beware of self. 
And let us pray that we who know the Lord God Almighty 
— ^the jealous Grod — ^may not be idolaters. Let us worship 
TTiTn only who alone is worthy. Let our hearts be so fiiU 
of love and admiration and humility towards TTitti that they 
may have no room for idols. 
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ABSTAINERS. 

" Abstain from all appearance of evil.'' 

This is a lesson whicli, in these our days, we should strive 
to remember. For even he who most prides himself upon 
his uprightness and consistency, will find some blots upon 
the character which he would have to appear white as snow. 
We are not fond of abstaining. Moderation is a pleasanter 
word than abstinence. It is better to sip the cup, say we, 
than to leave it altogether alone. 

For if we did thus abstain what self-denying lives we should 
have to lead ! We might have no pleasures but perfectly 
right ones. We might never indulge in a little quiet mirth 
at our neighbour's expense, nor tell a few falsehoods to hide 
a fault, or to represent ourselves a Httle grander than we 
are. Neither might we lend ourselves to questionable 
schemes, nor take drinks which might cause our brothers, 
being weaker, to offend. 

. All abstainers from evil must practise self-denial. It 
needs unusual strength to refrain from doing a wrong which 
is general. But those who follow Christ, who desire to be 
ever so faint copyists of his perfect and magnanimous 
nature, must learn to take up the cross. 

Yet it is not all loss. They have meat to eat which the 
world knows not of. Every man who denies himself some 
pleasure for the sake of his brother's good is a gainer by 
the act. It shall be more than made up to him. The 
blessing is ever greater than the sacrifice. There is great 
joy in self-abnegation, when another is made stronger and 
better for it. Let all who doubt try for themselves if 
indeed it be not so. 
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QUESTIONERS 

TThebs is a wonderful amount of ecmositj in the world. It 
dwells in every heart, directs every tongue, inspiies every 
mind. And a very good thing it is on the whole. The 
•desire for acquiring knowledge is the foundation of the 
intellect, and science, and accomplishments which make 
men great and noble. It is good to see an inquiring mind, 
good to see individuals who are fully and keenly alive to 
things that are passing, and f^ho are not satisfied with a 
naere sleepy, cursory glance at the surface of things. 

What questioners children are ! The desire to know is 
very strong within them. All things around are mysteries 
to whet their curiosity. They understand nothing — ^they 
wish to understand everything; and therefore a large 
field of inquiry is before them, of which they make the 
best use. "What is thisP Where did it come fromP 
Whose is it P Did it grow P How old is it P May I have 
it?" 

Afberwards, our questions refer too much to persons 
instead of thrags. And the curiosity is of a less innocent 
kind, and not always characterised by the charity that 
** hopeth all things." Too frequently there is much of envy, 
or of hatred, or unkindly spirit of some kind, in the ques- 
tions that are asked, and the insinuations that are xnade. 
It is our own fault, rather than that of the scandal-monger, 
when we elicit by our pnrtial questionings what otherwise 
he might not telL And our sin is as great as his. 

Still, '* the art of questioning " may be a very kindly as 
w^ as useful ast. We all like to have friendly ioqmiries 
made to us, showing an interest in our wel&re and a desire 
for our happiness. That must be a dreary life in which 
there is no one to make a kindly inquiry, none to care 
whether we are ill or well^ happy or the reverse. 

Let all who are questioners remember that they must 

sometimes put a bri^ on their curiosity, always when it 

desires to penetrate into affairs which our neighbours would 

ikin keep private; always when, in answer to our ques- 

tionsy we receive unkiiidly opinions tod thoughts of others. 
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We might be questioners of nature with very great 
advantage. Seas, and rivers, and trees, and hiUs have 
nnawakened voices . and B^e4-i^ fruids of information, 
which might be spread out for our benefit and pleasure IT 
we were ekUftil questioners.^ How much there is hidden 
of our Father's wor^ that might be known if we apxionsly 
inquired! 



Whai a vorietj of hearers there are among, the crowds 
gathered to listen to a lecturer or pubhc speaker ! It must 
be quite interesting to the speakers to look down upcm the 
thousands of upturned faces, and watch the different ex- 
pressions plajring there. Still more interesting would 
it be, if it were possible, to read the thoughts beneath 
them. 

Some are remarkably good-tempered hearers. They are 
pleased with everything. They would be willing to applaud 
at the end of each sentence. They strive with all their 
might not to yawn over the statistics> and pronoui^oe every 
report *^ veiy. good indeed." They laugh outright at every 
bit of humour, and nod their heads in kind approval at each 
opinion that i& advanced. 

But side by, side with these are others not so amiable. 
They make a. point of not liking everything they hear. It 
is wrong to suspect people's motives, but really these hearers 
seem to go to meetings fbr the express purpose of finding 
fbult with the speakers. They pride themselves, upon being 
oritios, and are not satisfied with what delights " ordinary 
people." A man moves the assembly with his eloquence, 
tears coma into the eyes;.that watch him. Anon, his theme 
is changed, and a laugh lights up the &ces of the snscep* 
tible. But, let. the speaker be never so touching,. ^&e8« are 
immoved, na brightness comes into their eyes, nq expression 
— ^unless, perha^ a slight sneer-^pasfles across theur 
fbatores. 

Afterwards, as tiiese two claflses.m]iigiB.in.tii&haine;«raffd 
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to oondnnm in Bverj sentence that has been spoken. 

Theses is another class, who' listen with great interest and 
eagerness, who are never inattentive or nnsympaUietio, who 
lose nothing that is stad, and really enjoy all that is good, 
who yet come away much as they went, for by the time tli« 
dcnx^gy has been sang they have clean f(»rgotten it f^; 

There is yet another, though we can' scarcely cc^ these 
kearers, who only hear about half tha(t is said, they are so 
sleepy. They arouse themselves at the most intet^slang 
p&rts, and join in the singing, but they don't know much 
that, takes place beside. Now, it is pUE^ling to know why 
Ohey attend at ail. A soft^, or even an easy chair, would 
surely ber more convenient^ for a nap than their seat in the 
church: or hall ; and how much morel comfortably they could 
sleep in it ! 

Let ail who go to meetingps m the capacity of hearers 
take with them thoughtful minds, anxious to obtain instruo* 
Mon ; open hearts, willing to be moved by the great &cts 
tiiot come before thmn, aald earnest spirits to pray when 
l^lessings are needed ; kindly faces, l^t are not ashamed of 
a tear or a smile ; ready hands, outstretched- to give liberally, 
«nd warm to clasp a brother's, whose hopes are his own ; 
judgment that is discriminating, but ever charitable ; and 
a ^toere desire to be in every sense Christian heaarars. 
^en gfi«eater good will be got that! heretofore by listing 
tb lectnres, speeches, and sermons* 
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CRT^RS. 

fir 'sofnfe'plaoes l&e tdwii-crifer is y6t a rebognised' and very 
important ihdividuaL He renders great service to the' in- 
habitants. Sometimes he informs his hearers that " there 
will be an excursion to-morrow to Land's End in the Prin- 
cess Boyal," or '' a trip to Goodwin Sands and back." At 
others he has some very good advice to give, as recom- 
mending, all who value their lives to peel the rind from fruit 

D 2 
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before eating it^ in case there should be any ynepB inside 
the skin. Sometimes he advertises a reward to any indir 
yidnal who has foond a lady's locket or a gentleman's 
pocket-book, or has been followed by a Newfoundland dc>g 
answering to the name of Alexander, who will return the 
same to Mr. So-and-so. 

But there are some criers, and they are not by any means 
confined to towns, who work very hard and yet very seldom 
benefit anybody. They circulate the news weU. They see 
it safely through £unilies and circles and neighbourhoods. 
They are cleverer advertisers than even our friend with the 
red facings and musical (P) belL But then, unlike the good 
old-fashioned town-crier, they are half ashamed of their 
work. They will not come and stand boldly in the market- 
place and speak out what they have to say. But it is 
whispered in drawing-rooms, and circulated over tea- 
tables, and generally prefaced with ** Don't say that I told 
you." 

One marvels whence these criers get all the news which 
they, retail. We hear something about an individual which 
Btartles us — a purely private affair — ^not anybody's business 
beyond that home cirde. We are sure that the family 
whom it concerns would have done anything to hide it, and 
dreaded with all the sensitiveness of refined natures the 
publicity which it has gained. Anyone with the sHghtest 
dehcacy could see that spreading it must deeply wound the 
subject of it. No matter. The crier relentlessly drags it 
forth, surmises and philosophises over it with a mockery of 
sympathy, and then sends it everywhere, stealthily but 
surely, like some noxious jdisease.^ 

It isn't always true, it is very seldom charitable, and 
perhaps it is never necessary, that these criers should pro- 
secute their interesting employment. But there must be 
some to do the ''dirty Ti^ork"' ainong the world's talkers, 
only let us be carefUl to procure some more reputable em* 
ployment. 
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Of course the readers of the present sketch have no need 
to be told that this world of ours swarms with person? 
eager to oblige and accommodate others. Of course your 
own experience has falsified the report that people are 
selfish. If you have gone into a lecture-hall a little late, 
and found persons fitting at both ends of the seats, and 
plenty of space in the middle, haven't they moved on to 
enable you to sit, without having to tread on a dozen toes, 
and tumble into the seat uncomfortably at last P If you 
have stood on the platform at a railway station, somewhat 
anxiously looking for a seat, did you ever notice the occu- 
pants of a carriage move towards the door, so as to make 
the compartment look crowded P When the omnibus stops 
to receive you, and the ccmductor assures you that there is 
plenty of room, do not the travellers move upward and 
leave you the seat next the door P If you are a lady, do 
you not constantly find way made for you in the crowded 
street, and the cleanest part of the pavement left for your 
especial benefit P "Were you ever jostled into the gutter, 
or did you ev&r ' find your bonnet poked into a more 
curious shape than usual by an umbrella or waUdng- 
stickP 

Sometimes ? 

WeU, but this is a courteous age, and there are many 
aocommodators to be met with. Many a kindly office is 
performed silently, many an act of politeness rendered 
nnostent&tiously even in our busy, bustling England, wherei 
we must admit that there is not too much polish. 

Many a man will go out of his way to point out a certaia 
direction to another, or stop even in his hurry to raise a 
child who has fallen, or assist an old woman across the 
street. 

Many are acconmiodators to the very best of their ability 
— ^they accommodate themselves to others daily, and seek to 
oblige a brother at every turn. 

Long life to them all, and may their numbers be very 
greatly swelled ! 
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#UPFUCATORe. 

Wb caimot be indapendeab in this world. We most be 
oonstaDtly atloBg and receiving &voui8. The higheajb* 
prcmdest spiiib among qb bas to bend sometiBteB^ and take 
humbly some of life's best boons. Of ourseLves wa a«a 
thoroughly helpless* and if ire would not remain so ir#. 
mu^t perforce joip the thrcMig of petitioners. 

The cry which comes fran all of us, " Give us this day 
our daily bread," brings us aU to the same level* and showa 
our need and helplessness. We cannot do ?rithout tii» 
hand of the great All«Father, we oould not live if S» negp 
looted His diildren. Svery morning as the day uufolds^. 
every night as the deepening shadows enwrap us, what 
hosts of beseeching eyes look up toward the throne where 
the Biearer reigns, what vplumes of petitions are cast before 
His feet! 

" Father, b^ar me !^' is the ciy of diildhood. who only 
be^pns to understand bow incapable 4kre the . friends of his 
infiuK^ to save him. "Father, hear me!" is the cry of 
yoc^th standing at ih/d edge. and nearly slipping over, thai 
hidden prqcipiQe. " Father, hear me I'' wells up from the 
heart kden^witii the, burdens of manhood.. "Fatfier, heav 
me \" is the cry of age, tottering on the brink of the daxk* 
some grave. This prayer cuts through the silence of nighty 
and rises above the turnu^il <of day.;, aaoends on the flower- 
scented breeeee of the peaneful countiy village, and soars 
above the amoke f^id fog of t^e qrowded town... Eveiy* 
wheire, wberever is^ foopud the habitation of needy maii« 
there also is foquad the suppJioator. 

Biotwe offer our prayers in different ways.. Two men 
^tand up at a prayer-meeting, to plead on behalf of ^ihsttn 
selves siiDi^, their fellows. One hs^ nothing particular to adc 
for ; he is in no urgent need of a blessing, his wishes aie 
yeary general* and by no means importunate. So he.be^ns 
fk bug Rambling, disocmi^e, with a cut^md-dried .preftMse^ 
taking care to bring into it something of the sermon «Qr 
eddresil wbioh he bas jn^ heard. It, isn't prayer at all* 
though he asks for a few good things, for hisfoul is- not. 
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tooched, and his are cajy Kp-<npplicaliifmB. Biifc aaotherM- 
lowB him, wliOBe heart is softened, who feels a great need, a 
liimgry Graying for ^be iiungs he asks for, who is heseeohiirig 
for the blessing God oniy can bestow. No rambling sen- 
tences are in his prayer. His words are pot into short, 
earnest sentences, so earnest that we are gkd to join oor 
prayers to his, for we feel that they most readi the Tery 
<ear of God. 

And just so it is with oor piivate sappficationB. What 
balf-hearted things some of them are! Bat when ih» 
Strong Hand has swept away oor refoges, when onr hearts 
are bursting and oor hands are feeble, when feith is dian 
and hope has died, and the tyrant fear hMs sway over our 
fiimtmg hearts, then are we really sapj^icators^ n^ with the 
lips only, but in Tery troth. 



These is great joy in the harvest. It is altogether fbller 
.and more complete than spring, though that be very radiant 
with the light and gladness of hope. Bat the harvest is 
Jike the comfortable closing of a good day; the toil is 
finished ; the duty has been performed ; it remains for us 
now to take grat^oUy And t^heerfbl^our meed of rest and 
•enjoyment. 

Sweet are the songs of the harvest lame, for they are oJT 
peace, and love, and grateftil contentment. And, singing 
them in ihe pleasant sunset, it is stran^ if our hearts are 
not warmed toward our fellows ; it would be strange indeed 
if he whose bams are filled with gbod sheaves b^rudged 
the scattered ears to the gleaners. 

The sight of tliese gleaners pressing along the homeward 
way is every whit as pleasant as the merry harvest-home of 
the reapers. Women, tired, but glad, with their arms fbll 
40f the precious grain, — little children, with their lany hands 
bolding up the burden, — all with such buoyant, ^pping 
Uset, such glad hearts. The com tfaait tib^ hold' is their 
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Teiy cfwn ; t^ief will eat it, made np into good brown loaves^ 
througli the winter—not loaves that haye been bought by^ 
hardly-earned coppers^ bat bread given by the All-Father,. 
through His servants, in answer to the daily prayer. 

Many a lesson may be learnt from the gleaners. How^ 
industrious they are ! How eagerly they walk over the 
stubble, scanning every straw with attention! Yery 
earnest in their work are they. They wiU toil a long 
time before they think about adiing backs and the burning 
sun. 

Some gleaners we know are not like them. Gleaners 
after news are necMrVy as deeply interested. Gleaners of 
•knowledge, and excellenoe, and right are apt to remember - 
what hard work it is in the heat of the summer, and to be 
given to late breakfasts and afternoon naps. 

There are ripe grains more precious than com lying idle 
in the world's great harvest-fields. We may be enriched 
by them if we wiU. God make us quick to see and earnest 
to appropriate all the good things He places within our~ 
reach. God help us, after all the feasts of life, to do as the 
Master has conunanded* and " gather up the fragments that, 
remain, that nothing be lost !" 



The world is full of beautiful sights. And one of the most 
beautiful is a child asleep. How peacefully he rests, with 
his rosy lips parted, and his crisp curls lying on the pillow I 
Not a shadow is on his £em», not a wrinkle on his open 
forehead. • Dreaming pleasant dreams, he sleeps on, undis- 
tracted by care, untroubled by fears of the future or regrets 
for the past. His mother's heart is fiill as she bends over 
his couch and kisses him softly. No wonder she whiE^rs. 
the prayer, " God bless my beautiful sleeper !" 

Not so sweetly sleep those who have lived enough yeanc 
in the world to have grown very weary of it. And yet toil 
«ams repoBOy and it is pleasant to think of a city, almost^ 
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liill of sleepers, lying quietly and safely with g^narding 
angels about them, and the unwearied eye of the All-Father 
watching oyer them. How wonderfully well are they pro- 
tected ! How refreshing is the rest which is brought by 
the silent hours ! For a time the troubles of life are for* 
gotten, the pain is eased« and the weariness smiled away. 

But, after all, our sleep here can be only in snatches. 
The great time of rest is not yet. But it remaineth. Yery 
soon, and we shall be side by side with those who already 
rest so tranquilly. There is upon many of us a fear of 
death, and yet surely we need not be afraid of sleep. 
Kevermore wiU those sleepers lift tired hands, and wipe 
away hot tears. These are for the long and working days ; 
but night is the time for rest. And that unbroken sleep^ — 
how much wiU it do for the bodies which are sown cor- 
ruptible, and reaped in immortality ! Grod grant to us all 
to be such sleepers when life's fitful fever is over ! 



INFLICTORS. 

Many are the ills which flesh is heir to. Many are the 
pains and yexations under which the spirit groans. In 
some cases life is a burden heavy to be borne, and the soul 
sighs in its weariness after greater and grander good. The 
dispensations of Providence, the wisely afflictive power of 
God — ^these are sent to us as we need them, and we may 
well lie still beneath their pressure. But the hand that 
holds the rod requires great wisdom. And we are apt to 
take it in our own hands, weak and erring though they be. 
Some persons are intentional inflictors. A man who calls 
upon another with the determination of saying a severe 
thing because he imagines it to be deserved, thinks he is 
called upon to say it, and believes he is in that way domg 
good. A woman who has watched the career of some girl 
yet in her days of folly, and, seeing her taking a wrong 
turning, speaks to her pointedly and it may be harshly, is 
to be honoured, if her motive be pure. And it behoves us 
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dl to hear inflictions patiently and liumbly ^Alcd. ^e hsem 
deserved them. 

But some inflictions are very grievons to be borne, and 
some inflictors lift the rod in nnconscious ignorance of their 
own power and the weight of their chastisement. For 
instance, yon are very bnsy, ynifb. a hnndred cares preesinfl: 
upon yo;i,Vhnndred dutie; cafling for your pres^ 1 
visitor is announced. You receive him courteously, as 
becomes you, cdiowing no sign of uneasiness or anxiety ; 
and for a full hour he entertains you with his own little 
annoyances, how his neighbours ill-treat him, how he is 
talked about and maligned, what are his opinionis upon 
such and such people, what Mr. So-and-so did last week-^ 
how he actually passed him in l^e street without so much 
as a nod, and that really the pride of that Samily is greater 
than you can imagine. He doesn't intend to be an inflictor, 
but isn't he P And it must be confessed that if the visitor 
be a lady the case is not wMch better. There is not a great 
deal more charity in her opinions of the talked-of, nor much 
more thoughtfulness respecting yourself. 

And again, one of the leading men in a church has a 
great aversion to fresh air. What an inflictor he is ! It is 
a very warm evening«^~aDd the'plads'is overcrowded. But 
the windows must not be opened, the doors must all be 
closed. Several o^ ihe hearers drop off to sleep after a few 
ineflectual struggles, some wipe the perspiration from theijr 
faces, and move from side to side of ^e pew; others look at 
their watdies, others yawn, and glance wistfolly at the cod* 
looking trees which wave so peaoefhlly outside in the evening 
air. Ajid as for the preacher, one doesn't envy him I WhaJb 
hard work it must be to speak in that poisonous atmo- 
Isphete I 

It is easier to be an infUfetor ihosa. most of us imagiue. A 
little thoughtlessness, a large amount of selfishness, a care- 
lessness as to the feelings of others, and an overwhelming 
sense of our own importance, are all that is neoessafy to 
eonstitute a very good specimen of the genus Inflietor. 
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ACTORS. 

Dkbos Kemaiii. Thouglits oftentimes find no utterance, asd 
exert tiberefore only a silent, passing influence ; words 
may be disregarded or forgotten, but deeds are imperish'" 
able. They are monuments raised by erring haads--" 
monuments too ofb^i of the ereotor^s weakness or sin — 
monuments sometimes of goodness of beart and true 
iid:>ility of character, but lasting and conspicuous monu^ 
m^its always. 

Actors are the builders. The world is Ml of actors! 
We all take our places upon the stage, and perform our 
pearts in the great drama of life, whether we will or no. 
But here, as in eyerything dtee, there is a Tast difference 
between us. 

Some are actors in the double meaning of the word. 
They seem &ir, and good, and generous enough, yet we 
know that their actions may not be indications of their 
hearts. There are yarious prompters behind the curtain, 
and it will not do for usxto^loxm o«r- opinions of them by 
their acts alone. 

Others, of an indolent, ease-loving disposition, perform' 
as few actions as possible. They can think and dream ;* 
moreover, they can talk well enough sometimes ; but when- 
it c<»9aies to busy, stirring* <2ee<20 they would rather be- 
ezoused. They do not care to exert themselves. Idleness 
is the great charm for them. They are never doers when 
they can h^- idlers. 

There are actors whose actions, alas! are nearly always 
in the wrong direction. Who can tead a newspaper * with* 
out 9f sighP Such intrepid conduct, such daring, such^ 
ingenuity, and all exercised in some grand robbeiy. If 
only the springs were right, the clever performaoees would 
be s<snething to admire. 

But there are some actors whose good deeds make' the* 
world better'^-who are doers in the best sense of the t^nn. 
These are the men whose works remain to bless them 
when they have £ajilen asleep in Jesus. These are i^e* 
men who 'eertablish sohools aa^ hospitals; tbiise are the* 
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men who lend a helping hand to their straggling neigh- 
bours, who speak a kindly word and cheerftd to the spirits 
that are cast down, who send anonymons bank-notes to the 
fiEunily in trouble. These are the women who will not let 
the sempstresses starve — who nnrse the sick and pray with 
the dying — and would rather snatch back the fiUling sister 
from the jaws of disgrace than stand calmly by and ddame 
her with their scandal afterwards. 

God make us all good doers, and not thinkers or talkers 
only ! Oh, how different this world of ours would become, 
how the wilderness would rejoice and blossom as the rose, 
if there were more good actors upon life's busy stage ! 
Shall there not be a reformation P Will not the young 
strive to live earnest lives ? Will not the aged, made wise 
by years, lend their influence and their actions to make 
the world better than they found it P 



Thebb are many of us who take upon ourselves the duties 
of the appraiser or valuer. And we are very positive and 
dogmatic in our opinions, asserting them with great disre- 
gard for the ideas of other people. We imagine that we 
know our business well, and havcj therefore, few misgivings 
as to the correctness of our views. 

Yet, after all, we may not be as perfect as we suppose. 
Very hasty valuers are too often regardless of consequences. 
Perhaps we have all at some time or other, seeing some 
dimness in the specimens before us, rapidly pronounced 
them counterfeit when they were pure gold. We have 
undervalued some and overvalued others. Are we not all 
now and then forced to confess that even we are not quite 
injfollible P 

A man whom we know does something that we cannot 
approve. Perhaps it is positively wrong, say even very 
wrong and dishonourable. Well, we pronounce a verdict 
quickly enough. *' He is a bad, mean*Bpirited man." Now, 
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ihat is altogether nujuBt. He is nothing of the kind. He 
is simply a weak and imperfect man. He forgot himself, 
or was overcome by temptation, and did a wrong thing. 
But he has done many right ones. And there is mnch 
good in him, which we shall one day find ont. Therefore, 
we have undervalued him. It is never safe to decide upon 
a man's character after the examination of only individual 
actions. He must be judged of by his behaviour on the 
whole. 

"Ah! she is a light, vain, trifling girl. There is no 
stability of character about her. Her heart is set upon the 
vanities of the world, and she has turned her back upon 
the good old way." Nay, we are wrong again. She is 
merry and light-hearted, it is true, and her laugh rings the 
loudest, and her jest is the quickest. But her heart is not 
wholly given up to the world. Many a serious thought 
comes over her in the twilight, many a silent longing after 
goodness stirs the depths of her soul, and she may yet live 
well and usefully if we encourage, rather than frown at 
^er. You see w^ have also undervalued her. 

But some one has done us a great favour. " He is rich, 
and clever, and generous; there is nothing mean and 
wrong and unkind in him." Ah ! we have overvalued him 
{an indiscretion which, by the way, we are not often guilty 
of). He is not perfect, though he may have been very 
kind to us. Others judge him differently. So perhaps 
should we, if we put our personal interest out of the acsie. 

The fact is, there is good in every one, and imperfection 
in every one ; and those who see and remark upon only one 
side are not true valuers, whatever they may esteem them- 
selves to be. 



It is good to be trustful. Suspicion does very little good 
^1 the world. Of course there is such a thing as being 
too believing, too blindly confident. But is not even that 
]i)etter than doubting eyeiyone and everything P It is hard 
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not t& beMere m orar fbUowB, hard to have been fio tried, so 
deceived that we learn to distrnst human nature and con- 
fide in no one ; becanee m»ch has to be endured before We 
oan become misanthropes. 

It is pleasant to trust in each other, to take nnqnestion* 
ingly the words of kindness that are offered, and beMeve 
in the speaker's sincerity. Life is a brighter and more 
joyons thing when we can do this; the very skies are 
bluer and the flowers sweeter to the trustful, beantifiil 
heart. 

And yet what nnbelkvers we are !• We are afraid to 
trust even Him who never failed us yet. The Father who 
has loaded ud with mercies, who has crowned oar lives 
with goodness and mercy, is doubted and questioned and 
disbelieved. Every change ia our livesi every untrodden 
path which our reluctant feet enter^ brings into our hearts 
a whole array of fears. We cannot go forth gladly and 
joyfully, because we do not trust the Hand that is lead- 
ing us. 

And yet that is all we have to cling to ! That is the one 
Bock upon which our souls will be safe amid a sea of rest- 
lessness and change. He only is the one steadfast and 
abiding portion. He has never deceived us, never injured 
us, never been anything to our needy spirits but the very 
tenderest and most faithful Friend. 

Oh, let. us cast ourselves on His love, crying, "Lord^ I 
believe ; help Thou mine unbelief.'* 



Gk)0D Mends are very valuable persons. Eandliness, and 
sympathy, and compaieien, and bciMftolence are treasures 
both to the givers themselves and to the receivers. 
^ Friend'*' is- a very tender word, and means mor^ than 
We sometimes give it credit for. It is nd m^an thing to 
be a real and a true friend. 
. Those who are ever rea^ ta atretek oat hoping hoods 
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to such as h^ve need are blessings to the world, whatever 
their position in it may be. They may not always receiye 
the treatment they deserve in return. Much neglect, and 
ingratitude, and coldness may be cast npon heads that 
little deserve it, but those who befriend the world may 
congratulate themselves npon being followers of TTim 
" who went about doing good." 

Befiienders are very often unbefiiended. All who have 
really kind hearts and ready hands have not wisdom, 
prudence, and clear-sightedness. They are sometimes 
grossly imposed npon. They cannot discriminate between 
deserving and undeserving cases. Their Christian sym- 
pathy prevents them &om refusing aid whenever it is 
sought. And as soon as that is known unworthy cha« 
racters may take advantage of their good<nature. 

Who are befrienders ? 

Those who come to us, and bind up our wounds, and bear 
US to pleasant places, instead of passing by on the other 
side ; who not only speak kind words, but do kind deeds. 
Those who are not afraid or ashamed to stand by ua 
when others frown or scoff; those who will say a good 
word for us before a group of scandal-mongers, all engaged 
in the pleasant occupation of picking holes in our cha- 
racter or reputation. It needs courage as well as kindli- 
ness to say at such a time, " I am his friend, and even if 
aU you have said be true it is only half the truth, for 
there is a noble side of his nature which you have aU left 
untouched.*' What a fire of eyes would be turned upon 
the man who would dare to say words like these in behalf 
(^the absent ! And yet of such stuff are true friends made. 



FROWNER8. 

Fbowns are not very great beautifiers of the human coun- 
t^oancG^ Moreover, the habitual frowner is a person noti 
generally particularly sought after in society. On the 
eoairsxjf, smiling faces are favourites, and pleasant looks 
aa?e inyariably preferred to cross cmes. 
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Nor 18 this to be wondered at, inasmnch as the &oe is 
something of an index to the character. A cross, crabbed, 
soar, fretfal person is abhorred and shunned. A bright, 
hopeful, kiniy one is welcomed everywhere. People have . 
so much of sorrow in their hearts already, that they 
shrink from anything which will make them more miser- 
able ; while, on the other hand, they grasp eagerly at that 
which makes them forget their care, and which will throw 
the slightest gleam of sunshine across their path. 

Nevertheless frowners may do a vast amount of good 
in the world if they use their frowns rightly. They may 
even be greater benefactors than the smilers. 

Human hearts are very diversified. But they nearly all 
love the approbation of their kind. If a man says a witty 
thmg he likes it to be laughed at. If he does a good deed 
he likes to see it appreciated. And he who says an unkind 
thing, who sneers and is satirical, is sure to look around 
upon the company for a smile. If the people show that 
they think it a good or clever thing he will try it again. 
But if the persons whose approval he desires frown 
instead of smile, there is no better way of making him 
carefal in future. 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, frown wisely ! Frown 
down, wherever you see it, pride and oppression. Frown 
upon fraud, and deceit, and hollowness, and sham. Frown 
upon the deceiver and the cynic. Frown upon all that is 
heartless, and cruel, and revengeful. Frown at unkind- 
ness and thoughtlessness. Frown upon immodesty and 
impurity, no matter where it is exhibited. Frown down 
the slanderer, the blasphemer, the robber. Yea, whatever 
is mean, and wrong, and untrue, to the best extent of your 
ability frown it down ! 



IDLERS. 



There are many drones in the world's beehive. We may 
look at some people and wonder why they are permitted 
to occupy valuable space on the earth, seeing that they 
are mere cumberers of the ground, having apparently no 
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deeper desire than to enjoy themselves, no higher expect- 
ation than that all around should be made subservient to 
their requirements. Many a half-envious glance is turned 
to these idlers by those whose brains and limbs grow 
weary and worn' by the constant toil and worry of life. 
It must be so dehfehtful, they imagine, to have nothing to 
do, no imperative calls upon their time and energies, no 
claims to interfere with their leisure. 
■ Ah ! but really it would be most miserable to have 
nothing to do. How dreary and uninteresting the years 
would be, marked by no good and noble works, no high 
aspirations, no earnest strivings after better things ! Best 
would never be as sweet as it is now, when the day has 
been full of effort, and eventide is gladdened by the pro^ 
mise of greater accomplishments yet. It is the man 
whose motto iff ever Onward, who toils many a day when 
he feels more inclined to lie down in quiet repose, who 
will not yield to the temptations of indolence, though 
pressed never so hardly— this is the man who is happyi 
this the man who can thoroughly enjoy rest when it comes 
to him: 

And it must be confessed that few things are sweeter to 
the " all-the-year-round " workers than a week or two of 
p^^ect idleness. What pleasure to arise leisurely in the 
morning, .«t hours which may not even be mentioned at 
ordinary times, and go forth into the fields, and roam 
about under the trees, and among the com, and by 
the river, with no reproof tugging at the conscience — 
nothing but a quiet enjoyment of well-earned repose — a 
peaceful uplooking of gratitude to the Maker of all beau- 
tiftd things! 

Dear friends, may we all be idlers of this kind — all go 
forth with glad hearts and free to look upon nature's 
beauties, and bow down with reverent adoration before the 
Maker, who crowneth the year with His goodness ! But 
let us have for the greater enjo3rment cf our 'hoUdays the 
knowledge that we have earned thein, the conviction that 
now, and now only, we are idlers. 
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Tault " the lines have fallen nnto ns in pleasant places, 
and we have a goodly heritage." It is a beautiful world, 
this in which our Father has placed His children ; and we 
could be very happy here were it not for sin and its conse- 
quences, ^d one great contribution to the world's happi- 
ness is the mehd/y which abounds in it. There may be 
BighB and wailing, there may be complainingB and whin- 
ings ; but they cannot drown the universal chorus of glad- 
some praise which rises daily to the throne of the Great 
Giver. 

Nature is fiill of song. The lark trills out its delicious 
notes, the river murmurs its pleasant lays, and the summer 
wind makes music wherever it goes. 

But these are indeed poor singers compared with those 
of our kind whose hearts speak in the words they utter, 
whose life-words are those of the Psalmist, ** It is a good 
thing to sing praises unto Thy name, Thou Most High 1" 

It is the happy who sing. Sweet heart-songs come from 
the contented spirit, which loves to count up and dwell 
upon its mercies. It does us good to . hear the busy 
walkers of our streets singing some pleasant song; to hear 
the ploughboy's whistle as he walks along the brown earth, 
a free and happy dweller among us; to hear the sweet 
woman's voice that sings softly and gently ov^r her daily 
duties, or the outgushing melody of the little child who is 
the sunshine of its home. It is not the repining, the fret- 
ful, the dissatisfied who sing. It is the light of heart, the 
grateful spirit, the contented mind which fill our homes 
with singers. 

The love of music seems to be one of our common loves. 
We all feel it. We love to hear the evensong as dear 
voices sing it at night&lL We love to stand in the great 
congregation and join in the Halleligali chorus of a thou- 
sand tongues. 

But if earthly singing be so attractive, what must that of 
heaven be P For there no sighs will mingle with its sweet- 
ness, not a shade of care will mar the &<ces of the song- 
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sters; no Hearfcaches will be known, no weariness will 
interfere with its joy. TJiere will be no feeling of envy, 
-of discontent, of dLstrost. But the song will rise from 
lips that are tremulous with joy — that could not be silent 
under so much bliss. 

liet all of us who hope to swell that song help to con- 
tribute to the harmony here. Life will seem pleasanter, 
sorrows less heavy, care less oppressive, friends more dear 
JieaTen nearer, if we leamjio be singers. 



^W^HAT work it is for the postmen on St. Yalentine's morning ! 
We pity the irascible old gentlemen waiting for their busi- 
ness letters, and quite unable to get them because of the 
postman's delay. That worthy himself is not generally in 
A particularly good humour. He may have started at seven 
in the morning with a smile on his face, but by the time he 
has averaged a dozen at each house in the street, and had 
a>bout fifby unpaid ones returned, his temper has undergone 
a slightly unpleasant change. Though, of course, it is 
enough to cheer his heart to see what hundreds of bright 
eyes watch for him eagerly and welcome his coming, or 
rather the bits of coloured paper, the flowers and Cupids 
and " sweet verses " which he brings. And what pleasure the 
opemng of these tinted envelopes will be 1 What splendid 
sentiments in magnificent verse 1 What touching rhymes 
about love and dove, and heart and smart, and meet and 
sweet, and Cupid and — stupid ! What minute examina- 
tions of the handwriting, what a variety of opinioiis about 
it, what merry guesses as to the writers ! What blushes 
come up into young faces, what a sweet conviction the 
valentine brings! After all, though we have grown old 
enough to laugh at this February morning and all its silli- 
nesses, it does bring a good deal of pleasant diversion to the 
younger members of the community. 

But even to those to whom St. Valentine's morning 
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makes no difference, there is very great pleaHore in receiv- 
ing and reading letters. It is as if the yoices of onr absent 
friends spoke to ns across th6 miles of distance; sometimes 
it is almost as if we felt the pressure of the strong hand, 
and saw the merry twinkling of the pleasant eyes, and heard 
the' earnest tones from then* sincere lips. K the writer 
have power to put his thoughts into vivid words, we become 
by letter almost as well conversant with his life as if we 
were living there with him. 

But it must be confessed that there are many varieties of 
letter-writers. There is the sentimental one, who fills his 
letters full of ideas and eloquence, but fails to bring his 
every-day life before you at all. There is the prosaic one, 
who gives you all the news, but not a bit of sentiment. 
There is the moraliser, who will: finish no letter without 
sending some good advice. There is the tedious writer, 
who fills and crosses eight sheets, and. never tells you 
anything after all. And the busy writer, who puts 
what he has to say in the very shortest and curtest way 
jx)ssible. 

' To the reflective mind that is often a solemn moment in 
which we break the seal of a letter' from some dear one. 
What will be in it P Has it tidings of joy or sorrow P So 
matiy things may have happened sinice last we had news,- so 
many trotiblefs may have fkllen upon that head which we 
would gladly shield from all storms ! And what a feeling 
of thankfxilness comes over us as we read right cbieerfal 
words put in the old sprightly way ! 

Who is there that has not a hoard of old letters P We 
all know what it is to touch with trembling fingers the 
bundleii of soiled paper, with their lines written in &ded 
ink ; those old letters from which we would not part, and 
which we scarcely yet dare to read for the pain. • For the 
writers of those withered pages — where are they P What 
has become of the love that breathes in every one of those 
precious lines ? If at any time we should find ourselves 
toGf 1ii^]|iy , too surfeited with joy, I know of no more sober* 
iilflp^']J9tk)ess than to read old letters for an hour or two. 
THt)' p^^ent will be very apt to fade before the past, and 
there will creep over our spirits the shadow of departed 
bliss. * ' 
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• Well, we would none of ns like to be without our letters. 
And very glad we should be that we live in days when we 
can receive them punctually, and proTC them to be " both 
<dieap and good." 



BLOWN AWAY. 

Fbbsh air is a wonderful thing! We all recognise its 
necessity for our physical well-being. We know that we 
cannot enjoy good h^th if we do not admit it freely into 
our dwelling-places and sleeping^rooms, if we do not allow 
our entire systems to be ftdly impregnated with, it. We 
have seen how like an angel of healing it has come. to the 
sick sufferer in the close, hot room, sweeping the thick 
folds of pain fiom the hot head, and bringing sweet .thoughts 
of green fields, and shady banks, and cool. rivers to the 
weary mind. 

But it is useful for other things than tQ ward off fevers 
and make our homes wholesome. 

We have all known what it is to go out into the fresh 
air after a long, hot day of work or worry, with hot hands 
and weary frame. Can anything be more delicious than to 
have our headaches fanned away by the cool breezes of the 
evening P How fresh, and sweet, and scented they seem as 
they sweep over our throbbing foreheads ! How certainly 
the pain ^es away, and the set &ce loses its hard lines and 
relaxes into a. smile! Is not fresh air better than all the 
medicines, and &«r more pleasant to take P 

It is also a wonderful cure for ill-temper. It seems so 
ridiculously absurd to be fretful, and snappish, and moo^y 
while the. birds are singing and the leaves dancing for very 
Joy. It is always pleasant where the breezes play. Bl- 
tempers are for narrow streets, and crowded courts, and 
close, hot rooms. They, vanish before the pure, qpadulter* 
ated " breath of heaven," and the spirit that had indulged 
in them begins to feel ashamed of. its own meanness. . 

Bepining and discontent may also be blown away by fi^h 
4ur. . Those who stand upon breezy .hills and look aroui^ 
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cmtiie endenoes of tlielVitliei's goodness, forgefc to be Tezed 
because their brothers ride in carriages ivhile they have to 
walk. Hie world of nature is so happy, so fall of delights,, 
so free from grumblings, that man is sorety now and then 
shamed into following its example. 

It is jnst possible, too, that there would be less of slander, 
and backbithig, and nnlriTid words, if there were more walks- 
in the pore air. Bitterness, and soomess, and envy wonld. 
soon die natural deaths if they were exposed to bracing 
breezes, and all kinds of wrong might be made better if 
large doses were taken constantly. 

What good people onght those to be who eigqy sea- 
breezes ! Surely tiiey are purified and improved, haying- 
all bad things blown away. For there, if anywhere, is the 
air fresh, and strong, and health-giving. There, if any* 
where, it can work its miracles. How it sweeps over us I 
How it searches ns through and through, finding out what 
is the matter, and going at once to the source of our weak- 
ness and pain ! But if it did as much good morally as physi- 
cally, if it healed our hearts, the sea would have more to do 
than it has now. Let us be glad for any ill that has been 
thus blown away. And, for the rest, we know how to apply 
to the Life-giver. 



BY RAIL. 

ToxT may have rather more than is agreeable, even of rail- 
way travelling. If your journey happen to lie from one 
extreme of the country to the other, it is decidedly wearying- 
to the body and trying to the temper, even though it be 
taken under the pleasantest circumstances. There is no 
doubt but that it is a wonderfully cheap and rapid mode of 
transit. It is an old thing to say that our fore&thers would 
be very much astonished if they could see our present rail* 
ways. I think they would be also very much frightened, 
and not a little tired. Of course we come to stations where 
^ ten minutes are allowed for refreshments," during which 
we manage to order a cup of cofifee and pay for it, and 
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perhaps, if unusually fortunate, take the first sup before 
the hell rings, and there is a general rush toward the train, 
and a frantic search after the carriage in yrhich our parcels, 
or children, or wives have been left. 

Bailway travelling is not so very bad in a first-class 
express train. It is pleasant to whiz past the houses, and 
flash by the milestones, and find yourself getting visibly 
nearer your destination every minute. With an easy seat 
and an interesting book it is possible to keep good-tempered 
and escape many discomforts. 

Butif youwant to be amused go by third-class, and keep 
your eyes and ears open. There will be plenty of interest, 
perhaps instruction ; certainly subjects for reflection will 
present themselves. 

Yonder is a young couple going to spend their honey- 
moon. Yery shy and happy they look, and behave decor- 
ously enough ; but the secret peeps out, though they have 
dispensed with white kid gloves, and are obliged to travel 
tihird-class or not at all. 

There is a party of young girls, merry enough at the 
prospect of a holiday by the sea-side, and no work for a 
week. What a relief for them to feel the. sea-breezes and 
the pure country air fanning their tired cheeks, which have 
grown whiter and thinner in the confinement of the shop 
or the work-room ! 

Listen to that old man. He has been a soldier in his day, 
and tells you for the benefit of the company that he helped 
to beat the Bussians. He thinks all war ''a very bad job 
anyhow;" and there are many who entirely agree with 
him. 

But how delighted the children look ! They never grow 
weary of gazing out of the window, watching the houses 
fly past, and asking all manner of unanswerable questions. 
Poor little town prisoners ! You shall soon be like liberated 
bh^s skimming the green grass and singing merry songs 
without tiring. 

After all, what great blessings to hundreds of hard 
workers are cheap trains, or even excursions, if only they 
did not run on Sundays ! The day should be passed for 
ever now (with so many railways and trips) when any poor 
pale sufierer may be able to say, " I never saw the sea, and 
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my heart aches for a sight of cool green woods or white 
and yellow meadows/' God's beautiful things should be 
jxee for all to enjoy. 



DULL DAYS. 

What shall we do with them-r-the dull days that are com- 
ing P For coming they certainly are. Already the thick 
fog has enveloped our streets, wrapping us in its wet 
blanket-folds; already the sun has reftised to gladden us 
for whole hours together, and mist, and wind, and rain have 
come between us and the bright summer weather of a few 
days ago. So we have to say farewell to the bright days, 
and greet the dull ones whether we will or no. 
. What shall we do with them P Of course we can stand 
before a window watching the rain, and amuse ourselves by 
grumbling at the weather. But is there not something 
better to do P The contemplation of muddy, sloppy streets 
is not particularly cheering, and the sound of the patter of 
wet branches against the window, and raindrops on the 
door-steps, is slightly suggestive of discomfort; but cannot 
we make the best of it P 

. Let us have bright faces, and cheery smiles, and sweet 
songs, and merry laughter for the dull days. Our homes 
may be happy as the summer if we bring plenty of love to 
cheer them. They will have befcter sunshine ;than that of 
June, if we each try to be unselfish and kindly ; if we seei 
how many times we can bring the smile into sad &ces, how 
often we can make the desolate heart to sing f(»r joy. We 
cannot afford to be moody, and quiet, and complaining in 
the dull days. There is dullness enough without that. We 
must lean all the other way, and our influence must be 
bright, and mirthful, and compassionate. Then we shall 
have no reason to grumble about dark days ^ but, on the 
contrary, we shall see if love cannot give us summer-sun* 
shine all the year. 
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NO GOOD. 

** Hb is— «hem ! All ! Well, I won't say anything bad 
aboat him ; but he is no good." 

Now, what a summing-up of character is there ! Who 
among us would like to have such a testimony borne to our 
individual merit as is contained in those few words P No 
good! Not generous, or magnanimous, or forgiving, or 
unselfish, or amiable, or thoughtful, or careful, or upright, 
or honourable, or kindly, or affectionate, or helpful, or 
even good-tempered! To think of there being aJl these 
good qualities, and not one of them left for us ! To be 
downright and hopelessly bad is certainly a most uncom- 
fortable and unsatis&ctory state ! 

And yet, according to some people, there are plenty in the 
world in that same deplorable condition. It is true they 
walk about, and do their work, and carry their burdens, 
and even win a modicum of respect, but they Are altogether 
bad notwithstanding. They are honest, truthful, perhaps 
even respectable ; but all these trifles signify very little-— 
they are ** no good " just the same. 

Now, what constitutes this terrible badness P Is it neces- 
sary to be murderers, robbers, rebels, or any other cele^ 
brated sinners in order to be " no good? " 

Oh, no ! not in the least. You are " na good" when you 
don't please your neighbours, when you venture to. think 
for yourself, and act independently of their opinion, when 
you do something they cannot understand, when you will 
not ask their advice, and are so resolute in wickedness as 
to walk contrary to it even when it has been given to you 
gratidtously. You may be doing the very best you can 
according to the light that is in you, may be striving to do 
your duty conscientiously, to help those who need it, to 
stretch forth the ready hand to a brother in distress, to live 
an upright, honourable, and useful life, but you have not 
beeni long in this hard, unfeeling, talkative world if you do 
not know that some one will say of you, " He is no good.'* 
And that really not because of some slip you have made 
or. wrong you have done, t>ut because .' you, have for^ 
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Bui isn't it mtiier hard tint saA things slionld he said 
about yon when yon leally don't deserve them? It cer- 
tainly is. Bnt it seons so ninch moce agreeable to the 
talkers to say things bitter and nnkindtiian pleasant. And, 
although no good is snch a wholfnalf kind of oondennmtioii, 
there is nothing for it but to pot np with it as patiently as 
possible. And, altar all, itmattera little what is said, so that 
the aocnsatians are not tme and deserved. A good oon- 
sdenoe, a strife to do the best, and a penitence toward the 
AU-holy, far thamany things in which we fiul will enable 
ns to bear with fortitude even this sweeping blow. 

But an who have felt and known the unpleasantness of 
being unoeremonionsly classed among the "no good" fiunily 
should be at least careful and considerate of the feelings of 
others, gentle to fimlts, conscientiously blaming, but never 
speaking of demerits without trying to find something to 
pnuse as well as blame. If we do not like to be called 
''no good" ourselyes, can we think that others like it any 
better than we ? If we indignantly repel the accusation 
that we are ''no good," how uncharitable we must be to 
suppose others worse than oorselyes ! 

We cannot help believing that the only persons who are 
^no good " are those who can see " no good " in others. 

"Those who liye in glass houses should not throw 
stones." This is a very wise proverb, and we shall do 
well to remember it. It is so much easier to blame others 
than to be careful ourselves. Let us strive to do the right, 
patiently, humbly, forbearingly, caring more for the verdict 
of our own conscience than the opinion of others, yet, in 
our judgments of those around us, remembering the in- 
junction. Be merciful. 



WORK. 



The curse of hard work, which has been merciftdly light- 
ened down into a blessing (for who would be without it P), 
clings to us all. No matter how idly we try to live, we 
really work, and work hard; and those who spend their 
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time in pleasure-making and pleasnre-taking, perhaps work 
the hardest of all. 

One cannot help watching some of the workers with a 
feeling akin to pity. There are the children who pick np 
sufficient to feed them by poking about in the dust-tubs 
that stand ready before the doors waiting for the carts of the 
Improvement Commissioners. There are the young sweeps 
who— -with shame be it said — are still allowed in some 
places to bruise their little limba in climbing the chimneys. 
There are others at the various watering-places of happy 
England who gain a few coppers by running along in the 
sun, urging refractory donkeys with their too heavy bur- 
dens. One scarcely knows which to pity most — ^the boys 
or the donkeys. There is another set of early workers — 
the little exiles who walk about the streets with their 
musical instruments, showing their pearly teeth good- 
temperedly, and getting a living all the same for the 
grumblers who " hate that noise " and try all they can to 
" put it down." But those who most deserve commisera- 
tion are those who are employed in theatres as ballet-girls, 
and in circuses, and so on. People tell us there are noble 
characters among them ; that they can keep pure and good ; 
but it must be a dangerous hotbed for the children. 

Some work is naturally degrading, some naturally elevat- 
ing, liooking at great pictures, or any grand works of art, 
we can but think that this work must be both pleasant and 
beneficial. Those grand old masters who have bequeathed 
to us their wonderful creations, which are mar\cels to us 
as they were to our grand&thers, must have felt such pure 
delight in their work ! What glorious dreams they must 
have had I Their days and nights must have been full of 
beautiful visions. 

Well, perhaps not. Poets, and painters, and all the 
other grand people, if we only could have the joy of know- 
ing them, are, perhaps, very much like ordinary mortals ; 
at least, in many respects. They find life full of ups and 
downs, hills and hollows, joy and sorrow. They have the 
aching head, the weary heart, the unrestful spirit. The 
path to fame is very rough and ragged, and those who 
tread it must needs have bleeding feet and tired limbs. 

60, dear reader, you needn't pout as you come- away from 
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the picture-gallery or the last new poem. You can go back 
to yonr measuring of ribbons, or weighing out sugar, or 
shaping doors and tables, with a good heart ; and, so long 
as you do it well, you will find pleasure and satisfaction 
in it. 

After all, it is not the kind of work — that has &r less to 
do with it than you are aware of. It is the spirit in which 
it is done. So long as that is right, your work will be 
glorified, though it Only consist in driving nails. Any 
work well done is a noble thing, and brings its own satis- 
faction with it. But, in order to do it in this higher sense, 
our motto must be, " As to the Lord." If it bo performed 
for Hie sake, and with loving thoughts of Him, thein it will 
not be drudgery, but pleasure. 



WANDERERS. 

We are strangers and sojourners, as all our fathers were. 
In this land, in which we so constantly strive to find a rest, 
there is no rest for us. " Arise and depart " is the watch- 
word continually sounding in our ears. And with weary 
feet we still go on and on, finding no home in the land of 
change. 

We are perforce wanderers. That touching little lyric 
has often struck a painful chord in our hearts — 

" Ther grew in beantj side bv iride, 
They filled the house with glee ; 
Their .grayes are severed far and wide, 
By mountain, stream, and sea.'* 

How few of us can count our loved ones near us ! Th^ 
fimile in other homes, their laugh rings sweetly in distant 
halls, they dweU where we cannot reach them ; in far away 
cities, -amid ot^er scenes ; perchance in foreign lands. We 
may not be together, albeit we sometimes long for the old 
communion, and sigh fbr the familiar glance of a welL* 
•ifemembered frieud.. We are all wanderers. We may not 
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live and die under the trees that Qvershadowed our child- 
hood, bj the parents inrho fostered us in our early, years. 
Earthly homes become so cold and vacant because of the 
frequent changes that beset ns, that it is a wonder we dp 
not tnm more lovmgly to the m^y mansions in our 
Father's house, from whence we shall go no more out for 
ever. 

Some are wanderers in a yet sadder sense. They were 
in the good ways of honour and rectitude. But the siren's 
voice lured, and By-path Meadow has had other wanderers. 
Some, who were to be found in the Sunday-school, at the 
prayer-meeting, or the weekly night service, have strayed 
away into the theatre, or concert-room, or the racecourse. 

And this wandering is of & very painful sort. Those 
who have come away ifrom the feet of Jesus, who have left 
the secure fold of the Good Shepherd, have turned their 
backs upon happiness, and comfort, and peace, have turned, 
their faces toward unrest, and. fear, and remorse. Sad 
indeed it is thus to wander away from home, into the net 
of the great destroyer. 

But. we may return. The door is open yet, the still small 
voice yet whispers, '* Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

weary, sorrowful wanderers ! Can ye do better than 
return? 



*' Flowebs, of course, are all very well for those who live 
in the country, and have plenty of time to cultivate and 
admire them; but most of us don't live in the country. 
We are in towns : we have the din of the market-place in 
our ears, and the dust and smoke in our eyes ; we have the 
money crisis to think over, and the newspapers to read, 
and cattle-plague meetings to attend, and the traiu to meet, 
and"— 

Yes; it is very certain that you have no time to see to 
flowers. You are so busy getting heaps of riches, that you 
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do not care for the yellow buttercaps that cover the fields 
with gold, nor for the lilac and labumdm that stand out in 
whole bunches of beanty. You are glad to hear that the 
fruit-trees are Ml of blossom, that the young com looks 
strong and healthy, because these will pay. But as for 
flowers — ^what is the good of them P 

Will you look at a picture P It is a warm day in early 
June, the riyer ripples musically, the butterflies skim over 
the tall grass, and the pleasant summer scent is every* 
where. Beneath an old oak a group of children are play- 
^gi — ^gurls lying idly, boys as mischievous as they con- 
veniently can be. One curly-headed little fellow creeps up 
behind the others, with his cap, and pockets, and pinafore 
fiill of flowers. How he pelts his brothers and sisters, 
weU-nigh smothermg them in daisies, and primroses, and 
fancy grasses 1 Then there is a chase after him, and, fairly 
caught, he is rolled in the grass, almost to the hedge, neaiv 
ing which he shouts, "Mind the nettles!" Then he is 
allowed to walk home, but the saucy girls have slily pinned 
flowers on his cap, flowers on his sleeves, on his jacket^ 
everywhere. Of course, when he reaches home and mamma 
reveals the fact that he is dressed like a May king, the 
others laugh and clap their hands. Pleasant dreams he 
has that night between the sheets smelling of lavender, 
and the fragrance of the honeysuckle stealing in at his 
little bedroom window. 

Another picture! A young man with head erect and 
elastic tread passes down the velvet sward of a summer 
wood. His lips part with a smile as he looks at a bunch 
of lilies of the valley which he carries daintily in his hand. 
Will she accept them P He thinks so ; he hopes she will, 
as well as something else which he means to ofler her to- 
night. And if she do, oh ! how he will love her, and tend 
her, and make her happy ! She comes toward him, a fkint 
blush on her cheeks, a tremulousness on her lips, and a 
strange brightness in her eyes. She takes the flowers (as 
well as his greater gift), and it delights him to hear her 
say that she will preserve them as long as she lives. 

Tired of pictures I Only one more, then. A room of 
snowy whiteness, but with closely-drawn blinds. On the 
bed a tiny blue coffin, and in that a sleeping child with a 
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sweet smile on its lips, and little hands folded meekly over 
the nnheaving bosom. Bending above it is a fair jonng 
wife and a childless mother. Silently, and with loving 
fingers, she strews fresh flowers over the little sleeper. 
Heartsease on the breast, forget-me-nots in the hands, and 
the daisies and buttercups the little one loved so well all 
about the feet. The &ther comes and looks. Eeverently, 
but with a grave pleasure in his heart, he takes up some of 
the blossoms and kisses them, ere he places them again 
upon his own little &ded household rose, thinking all the 
while of the words, "My beloved is gone down to his 
garden to gather lilies." 

" Ah ! but all that was so long ago ! " 

Oh ! then you are the merry boy, and the hopeMyoutht 
And the tender father! And yet you don't care for 
lowers! What hardening process has passed over you 
since these bygone years, to work so great a change P Is 
it not possible that a httle softening might do you good—- 
that, though it did not contribute a penny to your income, 
the love of flowers would make you a better man? 



Thebjs are times in our lives when we feel inclined to give 
np altogether, and subside into sorrow over our own help- 
lessness and the utter uselessness of our endeavours. For 
the most part we live such lives of waste! We do not 
even try to make the hours given to us prodilctive of good. 
We are content to let them pass without any great effort, 
said are only desirous of passing easy and comfortable days. 
But even with the tasks we have striven to perform we 
liave reason to be dissatisfied. They have been only half 
done. Into them our hearts have not entered as ihey 
should ; the full strength of our will has not been exerted ; 
the power of our mind has not been devoted to them; It 
cannot be said of us that we are &ithM workers, for we 
neglect half our duty, and only enter upon it firom divided 
motives. 
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' And tlien^ Empposing that we have for once donl9 what 
w© coTild, we fail even then. When we thought we were 
Bucceeding bad news has come, and we cry in despair, 
." What is the use of trying P Where is the good of all 
our efforts?" It seems so hard to try, and strive, and 
labour^ and pray, and then after all to find that no good has 
come of it, and that all has seemed to be in vain. 

Ah, but it is only in seeming. We are not skilful 
workers; we are neither persevering nor altogether in 
earnest. But then it does not depend upon us. The 
Mister will prosper His own cause in spite of opposition 
and apparent failure. 

It is for us not to be discouraged, but to go on more 
earnestly, more trustfully, waiting on Grod for success. 
For how often when we have neither deserved nor expected 
success it has come to us ! The mercy of God is so great 
and long-suffering, that there are times when we can sing 
the doxology with a full heart. Therefore let us not com- 
plain, but go on bravely and hopefully with our work. 



BRIGHT AS SPRINC: MARCH 

THOUGHTS. 

Wha^ a pleasure it is to see the dear old sun shining again t 
It is cold enough still, and very few of the flowers have, as 
yet, ventured to show their unprotected heads ; but the sun 
does shine occasionally, looking in upon us in our dull 
places like some long-absent but always loved friend, whose 
visit is sure to be welcomed. And very soon the flowers 
wiU cover the greensward, and the birds make pleasant 
music in our budding forests, and the whole world be alive 
with joy. 

Dear to aU our hearts is the spring. It is such a cheer* 
ing, healing, brightening friend ; it does so much for us, 
turning the smoke, and dulness, and fog, into gold, and 
beantifymg everything it touches, even our weaiy selves; 
It puts new life into everything. Earth is scarcely like 
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the same place now the laughter of the spring is heard. 
There is a tone of music in the world, soothing to listen to, 
which makes our hearts to gladden, and our Ups to sing 
for joy. 

And what a good thing it will be if it can make us bright 
as spring ! We have been dull enough. What grumblings 
about east winds, and snow, and frost, and rain ! What 
dim, fault-finding eyes have rested upon everything ! What 
muttenngs and sighs of discontent have filled our houses ! 
But if we too could be brightened during the days of 
March and April, if we could put on pleasant and sunny 
smiles, if we could learn a new song of mirth and music, 
how much better and gayer the Uttle world of our lives 
would be ! 

Can we not plant some new flowers in the gardens of 
our minds P Hope, with its blue eyes looking heaven- 
ward ; gratitude, the sweet forget-me-not, that looks back- 
ward as weU as onward ; peace, that can bear the storm of 
the world, being so sheltered by the Eternal Bock as to 
care little for its blasts ; charity, that spends its fragrance 
for the passers-by, asking nothhig in return ; and the rhodo- 
dendron of forgiveness that scatters its sweetness even 
on those who pass it roughly. 

With all these flowers about «s, and the sweet birds of 
contentment singing in our hearts, who shaU say that we. 
too, shall not be bright as spring P 



" It is so easy to forgive." WeU, that depends upon cir- 
cumstances. We shouldn't cherish everlasting malice 
against a person who accidentally trod on our toes ; but 
our forbearance might fail us if the accident happened 
several times a day. When we don't care very much for 
the oflence which has been committed, when it has not 
particularly hurt or annoyed us, it is surprisingly easy to 
forgive ; but when we have been really wounded, when thA 

f 
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worcLs have been the most unkind, and the actions the 
most trying, when an injury has been done to ns wilfhlly, 
then there are many things easier than to forgiye. 

Of course people are not so discourteous as to refuse an 
apology when it is offered. 

*' I am exceedingly sorry ; please excuse me." 

" Oh I certainly, don't mention it/' Ao, 

But somehow that does not always heal the wound. 
It lies too deep for that; and, although the unpleasant 
subject must be dropped, a soreness of temper, a harsh- 
ness of heart, is felt, plainly proving that, i^r all, there 
has been no forgiveness. 

Forgiveness is a hearty, generous thing. It blots out 
the past, and makes the present gladsome and sacred. It 
will hear no humble words ; it will hi^ve no prostration in 
its presence. It takes the offender into its warm heart, 
and loads him with love tokens. It scorns insinuation, 
and inuendoes, and reminders. " All that happened long 
ago; the sea of loving-kindness has flowed in, and the 
place of offence can nowhere be seen." 

This is forgiveness. It is following the example of the 
All-mercifxil, who ** freely pardons." It expects no return. 
It knows the ineffiible sweetness of doing unbounded 
good. Its motto is, "It is more blessed to give than to 



receive." 



Forgiveness and generosity are pleasant things, because 
they represent us as such noble and high-minded indi* 
viduals; but to be forgiven — ^nay, that is by no means 
flattering to one's pride. It is so humiliating to be for- 
given. It is a proof that we are not after all immaculate. 
We have committed a wrong, and it is our duty to acknow- 
ledge it. How very unpleasant I Extremely so. And, 
after all, it was very little 'wrong. Quite foolish of Mr. 
Smith to be so put out by it. He cannot be a very sen- 
sible man, or he would not let such a little thing move him 
so greatly. Of course, an apology is necessary, but really 
it is exceedingly disagreeable. 

Certainly it would be more pleasant if we were always 
right, and others always wrong ; but experience has taught 
us that this is far from being the case, and that we are 
only frail and imperfect at the very best. But seeing that 
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this is so, and that even by us offences will come, is it not 
much better to acknowledge them, and offer the apology, 
and even receive the pardon, rather than remain in anger P 
It is a very weak and foolish pride after all that revises to 
allow us to say, " I was wrong ; I regret it ; forgive me." 
This shows by far the greater magnanimity, and proves 
that at least we are not cowards. 

Let us try to be patient and noble, and even humble, 
remembering those common but expressive words, " For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us." 



THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER-MEETING. 

pT^STritten during the first week of the year 1860, which was set apart 
as an international, uniyersal time of speoial prayer.] 

It is a sublime idea — ^that of devoting a week to special 
prayer. It is always good to pray. Prayer is the heart's 
telegraph. With the rapidity of the lightning's flash it 
bears our thoughts to heaven, and touches the heart of the 
Infinite. It is the golden key that unlocks the "Gate 
Beautiful " of the heavenly temple. It is the child's cry 
to its Father, the spirit's aspiration after the Great Spirit 
from whom it came. Oh 1 l^e privilege of prayer is one 
of our greatest blessings, and the Christian would rather 
lose anything than the power of thus holding communion 
with his Gk)d. 

. But a WEBK of jpranfer ! Not merely one or two even* 
ings given to it^ not merely the matin and vesper services, 
but from one Sabbath to another — ^with the first grey 
streak of dawn, amid the busy, bustling hours of day, in the 
quiet fading of the twilight, in the repose of the evening, in 
i^e still, solemn night — one continual stream of prayer 
flowing on to God; one undying altar-fire ascending to 
the mercy-seat ! 

And TTKIVEBSAL prayer too! l!n the gold-diggings of 
Australia ; beneath the spice-trees of India ; amid the slave 
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popukbtion, and in the planter^s home ; close to the gor- 
geous edifice where the Pope holds sway ; near the theatre 
and the ball-room of the Continental dty; beneath the 
blue skies of Italy; amid the boat-houses of China; in 
many languages, from Hps of divers colours, but with one 
grand aim, millions of prayers will simultaneously arise to 
the one great Bene&ctor of us all. 

And — ^blessed be GFod ! — our own loved island home will 
be vocal with the sweet sound. In the closet, the work* 
shop, the counting-house — ^by the fireside, the hiUeide, the 
seaside — ^private petitions will be softly breathed, no less 
important because no ear but that One for which they are 
intended catches them. There will be little social gather- 
ings of the twos and threes among whom the Saviour hus 
promised to be ; and great congregations, where thousands 
of knees will be bent, thousands of eyes raised to heaven, 
thousands of earnest hearts utter Amen ! 

Well, let ours be the most fervent. Let us pray for a 
world-wide revival I Let the Jew, the lEtoman Catholic, 
the heathen, the drunkard, the mere professor, have all a 
share. But, oh ! in the great engagement, let us not forget 
individuals. Let there be special proAfer for ottr home 
circles — the children that are around us, the brothers and 
sisters, the Others and mothers, the neighbour who lives 
next door, the one who occupies the seat next to us by the 
hearth or at the table, aU whom we know and love, who 
are "aliens from the commonwealth of Israel." And let 
us pray for ourselves, for we greatly need it, that our 
hearts may be right in the sight of God — ^that we may 
have *' faith, hope, and charity " — ^that we may be strong 
to labour for Him who ** gave Himself for us " — ^that we 
may never bring disgrace upon the religion we love. Oh ! 
whatever lies before us during the universal prayer-meet- 
ing, let us pra/y, and " God shall bless us, and all the ends 
of the earth shall fear Him." " Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name there am I in the midst of 
them." '* The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
avaUeth much." 
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Albeit it nips our fingers, and numbs our toes, and blues 
our noses, and makes us creep towards the fire with our 
frames shivering and our teeth chattering, the frost has yet 
a very beautifying and healthfiil influence. 

It is pleasant the first thing in the morning to look at 
the wonderful tracery on our windows, the weird castles, 
the minute landscapes, the plants, and trees, and houses, 
that intersect each other and are yet so wonderfrdly 
distinct. And when the heat of the room has melted these 
marvels, we cannot look at the shrubs in our gardens 
vrithout being amazed at the beauty vrith which their white 
robe arrays them. 

Then, if circumstances or inclination call us out into the 
keen, cutting air, there is something very exhilarating in 
the frosL, It is pleasant to tread firmly on the dry, hard 
sod or the crisp grass ; pleasant to look at the trees, with 
their wonderful white leaves ; at the sward, with its endles6 
variety of shape; pleasant to see a thousand glittering 
gems when the sun shines out and tinges the whole scene 
with a new beauty. 

It is not exactly pleasant to have to break the ice in the 
water«jug before enjoying the morning ablutions; neither 
is it very delightful to inadvertently step upon a " splendid 
slide" which some rogues of boys have made upon the 
pavement when the poHceman's back was turned. But we 
cannot have aU pleasure in this world ; we must take the 
inconveniences with the delights, and will not grumble 
very nmch about the frosts. 

As it is in nature so it is in our lives. It is not always 
summer weather with us. The cold comes and nips our 
budding flowers, and freezes our joys, and hardf^is the 
path we must tread. We cannot go forth as in the spring- 
time amidst the carolling of birds and the murmuring of 
brooks. We are shut up for a time, and cannot see the 
beauties that have formerly interested us. 

But God sends new dehghts in the frost, and we must 
take them thankfiilly. 
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We have all some beautiful frosfc-work in our lives. And 
the sun shines occasionally and melts it all away. Well, 
well ! we surely shall not mourn for that. It looked like 
reality, but it was only an unenduring picture. But the 
sun which melts it — ^that is the reality. It may wipe off 
our pictures, but it will give us the glories of spring in 
exchange. 

We are even as the children who build their snow man, 
with such glee : so often setting up things that will not 
endure — ^things that must be thoroughly unsatisfiMstory and 
brief. Let it content us to know that the frost and snow 
will never come into God's eternal summer-time, and that 
there we shall leave off grieving for things that were. 
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COME UNDER MY UMBRELLA/^ 



A LITTLB child was walking through the streets in a heavy 
storm of rain. She was a poor child, thinly and meanly 
clad, but she rejoiced in the unwonted luxury of an umbrella. 
A gentleman hurried past her — ^he too had been overtaken 
by the storm, and, albeit he was better able to resist its 
strength than she, he had no umbrella. The child, pacing 
the sloppy pavement with the soles of her old shoes satu- 
rated with wet, looked quite pityingly at him as he buttoned 
his coat and palled his hat more firmly over his brows. He 
would soon have left her far enough behind — ^for a vision of 
a bright fire and pleasant room allured him — but the child, 
in the depth of her sympathy for his unprotected state, ran 
after him, and looking up into his face with a frank smile 
said, " Gome wader m/y wmhrella,*' He could not rob her of 
the pleasure of doing good, so he accepted her offer. 

Ah, child ! we smile at you, but it would be well for some 
of us to learn a lesson from your conduct. Life is a difficult 
walk through beating, pitiless rain, over a saddened path- 
way, against rough and stormy wind — 

" The day is oold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It lains, and the wind is never w^ary "— - 
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but do we make tiie way as pleasant for each other as we 
can? 

If ot many yards firom yon who read this, there are some 
poor wretches cronching in the comer of a miserable room, 
no fire, no light, no food. The cold wet evening has driven 
iiaem. face to face with poverty. They have not known how 
poor they were daring the bright summer. They know 
now, and are weeping with the sad experience. You are 
sitting cosily enough beside your fire, you are roofed in with 
comfort, everything is bright around you. Couldn't you 
spare them a little of the shelter of your umbrella P 

You have sometimes noticed around you some whom you 
know to be poor, and comparatively uneducated. Amidst 
ahnost unspeakable obstacles they are " pushing their way" 
upward. But it is very hard work. They long for learn- 
ing, they are anxious for a better position. In your library 
you have plenty of volumes which would be worth more 
than you can imagine to them. In the great world, from 
whose smiles they are shut out, you are "a man of 
influence." Couldn't you take one of them under your 
umbrella ? 

Not far off — living perhaps next door — going to the same 
place of worship — ^there are some persons who seem to have 
no friend. Kindness, love, sympathy, are as daily bread to 
them, and yet they cannot get them. You know how sunny 
it makes life to have plenty of friends, to receive in every 
street you pass through a smile from one, a pleasant word 
from another, a hearty greeting from a third. Friends 
swarm around you — you are loved, courted, flattered, 
caressed ; couldn't you give to some of the friendless and 
unprotected a little of your shelter? Periiaps you have 
not been blest with the merry voices of childhood in your 
home. You have rooms snug enough, beds warm enough, 
and yet no little fair fiice sleeps on your pillow. Your 
umbrella is large, and strong, and waterproof, but you walk 
under it alone. In many a dreary street the sad-eyed 
orphan child begins his weary battle with poverty and 
wretchedness. In many a workhouse little children, 
through no &ult of their own, are motherless and fa>ther- 
less. Pretty, fair, quick — ^what sort of a fiiture must tiieirs 
be ? Poverty, crime, vice, the prison, and a pauper's grave 
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await them. What say youP WiU yoa hasten to the 
rescne P Pleasant would be the sonnd of a child's prattle 
in your qniet home; and there is plenty of room under 
your umbrella. 

" Whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him — how dweUeth the love of Qod m him ? " 



THE REJOICINO. 

Thebx are many rejoicing ones among us, howsoever 
sorrow claims us, and inflicts upon us r^entlessly the 
strokes of its heavy hands. There are times to rejoice as 
well as times to mourn. 

The rejoicing ones are of two kinds — ^those who rejoice 
for others, and those who are only glad for themselves. 

The more unselfish of these rejoicers are the more envi- 
able. We are told to " rejoice with them that do rejoice^ 
and weep with them that weep." But the former seems to 
be the more difficult of the two. We are compassionate 
for the sorrows of others. We pity the poor and distressed. 
The neighbour who is suddenly deluged with grief finds a 
few friends who will condole with him. But if he be sud- 
denly raised to a position above his friends, it may be (alas 
that it should I) that envy comes in and stays the warm 
congratulation, and hinders the selfish heart from joining 
in another's joy. But when once this terrible selfishness 
has been conquered, when really and truly the heart regoices 
because a brother has met with success — ay, and rejoices, 
even though its own lot be one of far less recompense, then 
is that rejoicing one hiqypier, with a fax nobler, far happier 
joy than any self-engrossed mortal can imagiike. Even as 
we are ready enough to take the congratulations of others 
when the joy is our own, so let us be eager to unite with 
other voices when the doxology of praise is song. 

There is a joy which is absolutely startling in its sinful- 
ness. It is exhibited when a Christian falls. " Ah, he is 
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no better than I after all — I thought his sanctity would not 
last long. How is the mighty fallen ! '* And a mirthful 
chorus rings up from the hearts of these cruel watchers. 
It is exhibited in the gleeM passing on of a tale of scandal. 
Even when the man believes it to be a lie, if it affect the 
character of one whom he dislikes, he too often propagates* 
it with all the industry in his power, rejoicing in his heart 
of malice for the opportunity to do so. It is exhibited in 
the eager questions which seek to find out a brother's weak- 
ness, to bring to light a sister's fault. 

Oh, friends, is our own path so free from grief that we 
should rejoice in another's tribulation? God forbid that we 
shoTild be such rejoicers ! 

Bejoicers for themselves may well have their joy tem- 
pered by sobriety. Success is often short-lived. It becomes 
ns not to boast, but rather to walk warily. Do we not 
know how often we are mistaken as to good-fbrtune P When 
we thought we had gold and gems, we find that our hands 
are ftdl of " imitations " only. There are some who like to 
parade their joy before others who are less fortunate ; some, 
again, who speak of it as if their own hands had gotten the 
blessing) and they were indebted to no higher power. Such 
rejoicers let us never be. Have we not yet learnt the refrain 
of the Christian's song, " Not unto us, not unto us, but 
unto Thy name be the glory P " 

There are some who very seldom rejoice at all. The 
world has no joy for them. Everything is sad-coloured. 
They cannot hear the music in the breeze, cannot see the 
beauty in the flower, cannot reciprocate the gladness of the 
world. They are blind, and halt, and maimed. Beauty 
and treasure are about them, but they see them not. Lands 
of Beulah woo them to the bowers of joy, but they cannot 
walk. God have mercy on the determinedly sad, for they 
have none on themselves ! 

We should all be rejoicers, for indeed we have reason to 
be. But our joy can find no better outlet than in songs of 
praise to Him whose beauty has made us glad. 
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TIMES OF TRIAL. 

Albbit the lines Ml to us in pleasant places, and we bava 
'goodly heritages, we have all our times of triaL They 
come to us as to oar neighbours, whether we be willing or 
not, and whether our conduct under them be resigned or 
rebellious. The trials are different, and so are our states 
of mind ; but they stay not at the threshold of our wills 
to inquire whether or not they will be welcome visitors. 

There are times of trial every day. There are little 
grievances, Httle vexations which beset us many times. We 
lose a httle sHp of paper of consequence to us. We come 
in cold and uncomfortable to discover that the fire will not 
bum. Or, going out» we find the streets sloppy, and the 
rain perseveringly descending. We h»ve «m nnnsnal press 
of work, and nothmg goes right ; everything happens to 
hinder and nothing to help. 

Some will say, " What stupid Httle things to write about ! 
These are not worth mentioning. These are not the trials 
of life." Are they not, indeed P Then, gentle reader, of 
course you never allow yourself to be put out by them ; 
your temper is as unruffled, your spirits as buoyant when 
these httle things come as when they are absent. How we 
envy you ! 

But there are trials which touch us all alike. There is 
some ordeal to be passed through, some suffering quite 
inevitable, which must be borne. There is no help for it ; 
we must go through it. How the spirit shrinks back, espe- 
cially, perhaps, if it is physical pain 1 Still we are helped 
through, llie fever, which by the burning head and 
throbbing pulses heralds its approach, passes, and we are 
able to look back upon it with resignation, perhaps with 
gratitude. 

There is another time of trials which tests all our moral 
courage and resolution. We have injured people ; it may 
have been unintentionally, or it may have been through an 
imperfect knowledge of themselves or their circumstances. 
It is plainly our duty to see them, to tell them of all, and 
ask their forgiveness; but every one who has done this 
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knows what a difficnlt thing it is. We are cowards and 
put it off; we wait till chance throws them in our way — 
anything rather than the most disagreeable task of going 
to them, bearing with their coldness or rebukes, and doing 
the hard, uncompromising right. But it is most likely this 
time of trial is not so bad as it seems. The injured one 
meets us kindly, is willing to forgive and forget, as we ask 
him to do. And there comes over us such a sense of peace 
and satisfaction, as the consequence of a disagreeable duty 
well performed, that, after all, we find our time of trial hais 
been really a time of blessing. 

As is generally the case, they are not such mountains 
of difficulty — ^these times of trial — as in the distance they 
looked. And even if they were, great is the joy that comes 
as a reward of patience, — good the strength that comes to 
us after a difficult work, and makes us ready to take the 
next with no fears. 

There is one trial which we have all to pass through, 
and the coming of which we all dread. It is the passing 
through the waters that divide this from the unseen land — 
the separation of Mend from friend which death always 
makes. But it is most likely that if we are safe in the 
love of Jesus we shall find this too easier than it seems. 
We shall close our eyes, and, while the waters rise around, 
we have only to throw our arms about the Saviour, and 
cling to the " Rock of Ages." 

So, then, let none of us be over-terrified about the times 
of trial that are coming. But, trusting in Him who has 
hitherto been a shelter from the storm, let us take with 
quiet trust and hopefulness even the discipline of life. 



CHRISTMAS. 

We give a hearty welcome to an old and a true friend, when 
" the merry, merry bells " ring out on Christmas-day morn- 
ing. It is such a glad time, so full of pleasant memories, 
and bright onlookings, and happy greetings, that we can 
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bnt be glad to see its face, thongh surrcmnded by a snow- 
wreath, and heralded by chilling winds. We are all chil- 
dren in our welcome. For it brmgs before us the dear old 
days of "blind man's buff,'* and snap-dragons, when a 
headache was a very rare thing, and the heartache alto- 
gether unknown. And if our steps are not as light as of 
yore, nor our laugh as ringing, yet in our hearts we may 
be very happy and grateful on this pleasant occasion. 

What a gay, mirthftil, happy time is that of good old 
Christmas — ^time of fan, of jokes, of good humour, and 
pleasantry — ^time welcomed by aU hearts, looked forward 
to, talked of, prepared for, eagerly enjoyed by young and 
old, especially by the children ! What games of blind man's 
buff — ^what uproarious laughter at sight of the Christmas 
tree — ^what snapping of bon-bons — ^what roasting of chest- 
nuts — ^what clapping of hands over the pudding ! Early 
enough open the bright eyes — ^before the light shines comes 
the prattle of gay voices, the gladsome assurance — " This 
is Christmas-day." 

Happy Christmas! What thankful hearts will throng 
around the old fireside ! Full hearts — ^too full to pour 
themselves out in words — ^running over with grateful joy. 
Children — brothers and sisters — ^ftiends who have been 
tossing about in the rough world, doing their part as Qod 
directs, come to snatch a look at the dear faces which have 
haunted their distant pillows through the dragging year — 
come to clasp the hands whose very touch is full of strong 
affection — come to lie in their early resting-places, the 
hearts that truly love them. 

Happy Christmas — as happy as life can be, yet not a joy 
undashed by sorrow. There are heartaches even in the 
midst of the mirth. The very morning, the sight of the 
evergreen decorations, the peal of the merry bells, bring 
tears into our eyes ; for some who would have laid the 
rose-leaf of very joy upon our full cup are missing. God 
pity us! So fewyears suffice to dig graves in ourpleasant 
ways, to snap golden threads that bind us and happiness 
together. 

Yet not with thoughts such as these shall the Christmas- 
day be welcomed. Happy memories, joyous associations, 
Ebenezer stones of praise — ^we have plenty of these to look 
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at. Sorely God has been with us, and will be. Sorely oor 
mercies have been so many that for one day, at least, oor 
langoage may be all praise. 

It is better to be happy than to be merry, and we there- 
fore wish you, dear readers, a very happy Christmas. It 
is meet that it shoold be on the Lord's-day, so that we can 
combine the memories of the Savioor's birth and resorrec- 
tion — can remember Bethlehem and Calvary. And sorely 
oor hearts will be tooched with love for that real Friend, 
however cold they may have been before— so tooched that 
we may follow His example, that, for His dear sake, we 
TOAy tluow off the mantle of selfishness and pride, and 
become lowly and kindly and osefoL 

Be not, oh friends, who are called by His name, and pro- 
fess to be His followers, forgetfol of His wishes. Be not 
satisfied with giving the cop of cold water to-day. For 
once, give lavishly, as He woold have yoo. Feed some 
hongry brother ; warm, by yoor own bright hearth, some 
shivering form. Bring back the coloor to the &ded cheek, 
the hght to the dim eye, and gladness to the desolate 
spirit. 

And oh, forgive each other this happy Christmas-time. 
Smile away all feods and harshnesses. Be brothers once 
more, with honest hearts and warm hands. If yoo have 
laid op the memory of some onkindness, cast it into the 
fire to-day. And let the angels' song make mosic in yoor 
hearts, " Peace on earth and good will toward men." 

And Grod bless you all this happy meeting-time, spare 
yoor dearest Mends, and crown yoor Christmas hves with 
His goodness ! 



A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

How merrily the bells ring oot the old year and ring in the 
new ! They say to os, " Let it go. It has had its torn. 
It has brooght overmoch of sorrow and care ; there have 
been many dark days, and moch grief among its gifts. Be 
not loth to part with it. Bot the fair New Year, that has 
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never given you a care, that stands smilingly before you in 
its beauty of innocence— open your arms to it, bring it in, 
weave coronals for it, sing songs to it, give it a welcome 
with all your heart." Perhaps it is because we have seen 
all that the old year has to bring us, while the new has a 
locked casket of unseen treasures which we may look for 
again and again, and still find something new, that we 
welcome it. We, who so seldom know what it is to be 
perfectly satisfied, have a habit of looking on, and of 
rejoicing in new things if haply they may bring us what we 
are longing for. 

There is something very solemn in the first hours of a 
New Year. We are about to take a leap in the dark. We 
cannot in the least see what lies before us, cannot know 
what is wrapped in the folds of the slowly winding days. 
We have to exercise our patience and our trust. For 
although our plans appear feasible, and their execution easy, 
a stroke may scatter all to the winds, and leave us shorn 
and sad ; therefore it is better to trust than to hope, far 
better to leave the New Tear with its uncertainties in the 
Father's hands, than to fret and fume by ourselves about 
things over which we have no control 

Still it is in our power to make so much of it as may be 
given to us very happy. By speaking loving words and 
doing earnest deeds ; by consecrating its best hours to the 
Master's service ; by rising above our natural selfishness, 
and cultivating goodness and nobility of character; by 
living near the Fount of all holiness, and imbibing the 
spirit of the meek and lowly Jesus, we shall make the New 
Year a happy one. 

And in this sense — ^meaning not only worldly prosperity 
and success, but also the very highest good — dear readers, 
we wish you all a very happy New Year — a year in which 
the Father's smile shall make sunshine, the Saviour breathe 
His peace, the Spirit sanctify and elevate — a year in which 
human love shall pour its wealth at your feet, and sickness 
and sorrow be kept from your path, if that will make 
■you really happier ; if not — and the Disposer knows best- 
may His presence lighten each sorrow, and turn each tear 
into a gem of comfort ! 

It may be that the year will be unutterably happy to 
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tsome who read these lines, because parti of it will be spent 
in the sorrowless land. Perhaps God's messenger is drawing 
near to summon you to appear before Him, when death is 
feared no more. If so, may it be light at eventide with 
you, and, introduced into a higher sphere, may you indeed 
have a happy New Year ! 

A happy New Year to you. Christian I May your hap- 
piest days be those spent at Jesus' feet, and your life be 
glad and bright with His smile ! May every blessing 
attend you — every need be suppHed out of the unfailing 
fulness of the Author of every good ! 

A happy New Year to you who are not Christians I And 
ere its months have passed away may you be happy Mends 
of Jesus! 

May the New Year be a very happy one, successful in 
bringing to those who hail its advent just the blessings 
they most wish for! It is the fashion to wish and be 
wished a happy New Year, and we earnestly join with the 
others. 

A happy New Year to you, boys and girls ! May it be 
full of fiin and good things generally ! May it have plenty 
of holidays^ and easy lessons, and first places, and prizes ! 
May it have few scoldings and no punishments, but an 
abundance of kindly words of merited praise, and, above 
all* the love of brothers and sisters, father and mother ! 

A happy New Year to you, young men and maidens 
May there be plenty of moonlight walks and bright 
glances ! May there be more of earnest strivings for the 
right of perseverance in the steep and upward path! 
May there be no loiterings by the way, but a steady 
onward march, the banner Excelsior floating in the 
breeze! 

A happy New Year to you, fathers and mothers ! May 
it be full of the love of little children, little busy fingers 
straying among your hair, little rosy lips pressing your 
own, little voices making glad music in your household ! 
May it bring little care and much joy ! Let every day be 
hallowed by prayer and sanctified by love ! May the ftiture 
be radiant with gladness, and for you the whole world wear 
a £Edrer tinge ! 

A hapjjy New Year to you, grandfathers and grand- 
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mothers! The year will begin happier for jour being 
spared. And, though the shadows &&, may the eventide 
be light for you I and this year, though it may not be full 
of passionate joy, yet may you know on every day of it the 
peace that passeth understanding ! 

Dear friends, a happy New Year to you all ; and if you 
should find it broken off in the middle here, may it 
be renewed in the land of bliss, an eternal happy New 
Year! 

But there will be something more than wishes for the 
Kew Year. Many resolutions wiU be formed. Looking 
back, we can see that we have fallen very far short of our 
duty. And most of us earnestly desire that the New Year 
shall be better as well as happier than the old. 

In order for this, let us begin the year with a re-conse- 
cration of ourselves to the Saviour. Let this be our motto* 
**A8 for we, I will serve the LordJ* 

And shall we not serve Him by serving those around us 
who love His name — ^by laying out for benevolent purposes 
some portion of the means with which Giod has blessed us P 
Let us resolve to be less selfish, more earnestly doing good 
whenever we have opportunity. 

Let us guard well our feet, that they carry us not into 
wrong places. Let us use our hands only to bestow bless* 
ings. Let our minds be devising, not mischief^ as may 
have been too often the case, but some new method of good. 
And our tongues— oh, what a happy New Year it wiU be if 
we put them under constraint, if we determine to speak 
about things rather than people, or, if we must speak of 
the latter, force ourselves to say something good about 
them I 

And oh, may we cast from us all that is mean, and base, 
and sinful; and whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are of good report, let 
us adopt these things. 
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WE CAN PRAY. 

Thbbs are times in our lives when we are utterly helpless 
when we are made to feel our weakness and lament our 
powerlessness, when we can absolutely do nothing, although 
longing to be strong as giants, skilful as with super- 
human skill. Then is the time that self-conoeit fails us, 
and we know ourselves to be what we really are. 

But one thing is yet left us — ^we can pray. We may not 
be physicians to heal our loved ones ; but we can carry them 
to Jesus by the prayer of &ith. We may not be saviours in 
the day of their calamity ; but we can lay them underneath 
those everlasting arms, that will shelter and protect them 
from all ilL 

We can pray. We can catch hold of those all-powerful 
hands, and bring them down to our succour by the pleading 
words of our hearts. We can enlist in our cause the Friend 
who is all-loving, with whom nothing is iuLpossible. We 
can cast ourselves upon the mercy which has never failed 
us yet, can stay the smiting hand, and turn each stroke into 
a blessing — ^by prayer. 

Oh, wonderful power given to our helplessness, makmg 
us mighty through the All-strong I 

We can pray. Oh, Christian, let us do so. In every 
emergency, instead of trying every other helper, and forget- 
ting that, let us constantly carry our burdens to the throne 
of grace — let us pour our requests into the ear of infinite 
love. Let us pray in fidth, knowing that He is faithful who 
has promised — ^remembering the words of Christ Jesus— 
" Ask and ye shall receive." 

We have attended meetings of special prcuy&r. And it 
does one's heart good to hear, instead of the cut-and-dried, 
formal sentences which are too often miscalled prayer, real 
heartfelt supplications — our brothers eagerly begging for 
the blessings which they feel we all want. AH prayers 
should be special We need such different things at diffe- 
rent times, that though some of the forms of prayer we use 
are very, very beautiful, the gushings of the heart are after 
all the best prayers. And there are so many blessings 
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which wotdd make the ooming weeks glad — there are so 
many wants which we must feel anew — ^that it is meet to 
pray. God graciously hear snd abundantly answer all 
special prayers, and pour out His Spirit upon the suppli- 
ants! 

And would it not be weU for us, as individuals, to set 
apart tunes for special private prayer P During this halt- 
ing time, wh^i we pause to take breath, and to look back 
and forwards with a few sober thoughts — if we have examined 
ourselves impartially — we must have become aware of some 
special sin which needs forgiveness, of some special wants 
which crave supplies. 

As with churches and prayer-meeting assemblies, so it is 
with individuals — ^we get cold and commonplace and formal 
in our petitions ; and yet, whether we know it or not, we 
have deep wants within us— nay, we are empty of all good 
till the Father fills us. 

Are there not many things wrong in our lives which need 
correcting — ^Little weaknesses in our natures about which 
we are too ashamed to think, and therefore respecting 
which we never pray P Are there not liUle sins, not glaring 
faults which others may see, but Uttle wanderings of heart 
known only to ourselves P Have we not some wants, so 
trifling that we would not utter them to our fellow-creatures, 
yet so important to ourselves that our hearts sometimes cry 
out for them P 

Well, now let these make a special errand to our Father. 
Why not P Would we go to our earthly parents only asking 
them for the things that are respectable and orthodox P Not 
so. We lay open our heoHs to them. They know well 
enough what sort of things we wish for. We are not afraid 
to speak our minds to them. And, dear reader, whaiever 
has thrown a shadow of sin or suffering in the past — wTtcU" 
ever will make the year happier — ^tell it all — specially, 
earnestly, just as you feel about it — ^to your Father in 
heaven. 
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SOON FOROOTTEN. 

Wb are merdMly gifted with bad memories ! Not but 
what there are many things we should and do remember 
well enough ; but upon some points the thoughts that serve 
us generally so well are weak and powerless. Some things 
are soon forgotten. 

At a time when it may be we are suffering acute pain, 
either physically or mentally, we think we can never lose 
the realisation of what so completely rules our feelings and 
thoughts. And yet afterward, when we come to look back 
upon it, we know that we did suffer ; but we have lost the 
sense of the pain, we cannot recall it, it has gone from us 
for ever. Did you ever try to realise what you felt that day 
when the doctor was fetched suddenly, and the terrified 
household hushed their breath, and the pain was so great 
that you felt as if the next breath would be the last, — ^it 
was impossible to suffer so much and Kve P But you cannot 
remember what it was like; you cannot even imagine it 
now. And this is one of the blessings for which we should 
thank a kind and beneficent Father. 

All our troubles are soon forgotten. That is, they may 
not be utterly buried in oblivion, but the keenest edge 
gradually wears off. Time is a great healer. And as months 
and years pass on, we get to look very calmly upon what we 
once thought was a blow from which we coi:dd not recover. 
Even bereavement, that most terrible trouble, loses its 
sharpness in time. Other things come and fill up the 
vacant space in our hearts and thoughts ; and though we 
cannot if we would, and would not if we could, forget our 
dear ones, yet we do get in time calmer and happier, and 
the painful sore is at least partially healed over. 

Very buoyant natures have most of us, which rise on the 
top of the huge waves which threatened to destroy us — 
natures which ca/n/not always look on the dark side, which 
are glad to forget life's sorrows, which must of necessity 
look forward hopefully. We cling to some object with aU 
the tenacity of our hearts. *' A breath blows over it and 
it is gone." For a while we sit down in our desolation and 
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weep bitterly. Hien, what do weP Arise and ding with 
all our might to aomethiiig else. When that is torn from 
ns, we shall do just the same again. 

And I think it is a mercy that we cannot dwell on past 
pain. Only let not life's bitter le8S(»is be lost upon us. 
The sorrow itself deports, but its effects should be salutary. 
What God designs to teach us should be well learned and 
never forgotten. Tet let us thank Him for the brightness 
He pours upon us — ^for the buoyancy of our hearts — for the 
lightness of spirit which can suffer and forget. 



CLADSOMELY. 

What a number of long, sad faces one meets in this world ! 
It is pretty plain that people in general have an idea that 
they are very badly used, and are very dissatisfied with their 
lot. Well, there is much in the lives of us all to perplex us, 
and, unless we have confidence in the aU-loving heart and 
all-wise hand that divide unto us our portion, we shaU 
most likely murmur. 

Yet is it as weU to live gladsomely if we can, to open our 
hearts wide and take in all that is bright, and worm, and 
joyous. And if the lines have fallen to us in pleasant places 
it behoves us to cheer others with the fiowers we gather 
therein. 

It is a painful thing sometimes to look into all the young 
faces crowded into our schools. How many are pale, and 
sad, and careworn — ^yes, " careworn," though so few years 
have rolled over their little heads ! What can cause it P 
Ah, what I A peep into some of their homes would solve 
that problem. Poverty, want, wretchedness, cruelty — ^these 
form the atmosphere they breathe. Harsh words, curses, 
blows, often, in place of the mother's kiss, the other's 
blessing. 

Oh, cannot we do something to make these young lives 
pass gladsomely P One could almost envy the talent some 
possess, to bring smiles and gladness wherever they go — ^to 



Hght up ihe little faces and cheer the little heftrts ! Welly 
we have not all the happy gift of making playM remarks, 
and telling cheerful stories in a joyous way. But if we have 
kind and gentle hearts, surely they yearn to bless the liUU 
mourners. And in a hundred ways God gives us power to 
cheer the suffering and encourage ih& fearful, to feed the 
hungry and raise the oppressed. 

Let us try to banish sad fikoes — let us strive to make life 
pass gladsomely. 



WEEPING, 

Thsbe is one feature in the home to which we would fain 
be going which appeals to us all in its quiet beauty and 
sanctity. " And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.^' This message, wafted to us on angels' wings, has 
often been like a holy psalm, and has stayed our weeping 
even here ; for the sharpest edge to all sorrow is its length ; 
and when we know that it will not be long, when we know 
that tears, howsoever burning and bitter we find them 
now, shall have no place in the next life, we are not utterly 
cast down. 

There are plenty of things to weep about now. It is 
wonderM how often the merry play of the rivulet, the 
ecstasy of the birds, and the mirth of the fireside fill us 
with a kind of sadness, because our hearts are so different : 
they, being still with sorrow, have no sympathy with the 
noise of joy. If we bend our ear and listen to the voice of 
the times, we shall be conscious of a universal wail going 
np to the sMes from the oppressed sons and daughters of 
earth ; and, hearing that, how can we join in the sound of 
music and dancing? The surface is csdm enough, but we 
can feel the under-swell. The upper notes are clear and 
sweet, but we hold our breath to catch the under-song. 

And yet it is just possible that we weep more than we 
need. We can see that our children do it---and are not we 
also children? How foolish it is of them to cry over 
a broken toy J It can be mended, or they may have a new 
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one to-morrow. But do we never weep over broken toys P 
They are disconsolate because their expected pleasure is 
postponed till a day later. To-morrow is so long in 
coming, they are unable to take delight in anything — they 
are filled with sadness. "What silly children!" Yes; 
but are we never impatient P Are we more willing to wait 
than are theyP It is wonderful what a little punishes 
them. What cries and tears there are if they are stood in 
a comer ! Is it not absurd P Does it hwrt them to stand 
in a comer P Oh, no I it is reaUy nothing to cry for. But 
how do we like to be stood in a comer P If there be awy 
disgrace, or inconvenience, or loneliness, we know very well 
that we dislike our comers as much as the children do 
theirs. 

There is an old adage which warns us against crying 
over spilt milk. " Ah I but it was such good milk — ^white, 
and sweet, and fresh, and, indeed, nearly all cream." Yes ; 
but, seeing that it is ejpilty where is the use of tears P There 
is a better way. It is to turn . away from the loss which 
has affected us, and resolutely set to work to replace it. 
Supposing you have had a loss, all is not gone while you 
have left your own true heart and indomitable will. Any 
loss that you can make good is not a subject for weeping. 
Anything that tries your strength, that brings into play 
your powers of endurance, that helps you to be strong, per- 
severing, and determined, is a blessing, whatever it may 
look like. He is a coward who yields to despair, and 
fancies that he can do nothing but sit down and weep. 
The brave try again, and yet again, and wiU not be con- 
quered. 

But weeping does not always do us harm. It is good to 
be sofbened, even though trouble should soften us. It is 
good to be chastened when we see the love in our Father's 
eyes, and know that it is our welfare which is dear to Him. 
And, after all, we can sing again the song, " Weeping •may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning." 
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SEASONS OF REFRESHINC. 

We grow very weary in and of the world. It was never 
intended to be an over-bright dwelling-place. But there 
are many streams in the desert, many a shady resting- 
place where the moments pass sweetly. 

After a day of imusxud anxiety or work there comes 
often a very pleasant evening. It may be that old memo- 
ries float unbidden about us, that old friends are with us 
still in thought, that we come again to the oases of bygone 
days, and find them fresh and beautiful as ever. 

Perhaps we have toiled all night and caught nothing, 
and lo ! in the morning Jesus is with us. 

Such a season of refreshing is the Sabbath, or an hour 
taken from the battle of the week and passed in the sanc- 
tuary. Such refreshing is it when listlessly we take up 
the Book, expecting only to see dry genealogies and intri- 
cate doctrine, and lo ! there is instead a luminous love- 
message from the Friend who remembers us. 

Sometimes suddenly, when our poor hearts are over-tried 
by temptation, there is a great calm — ^a still small voice 
filling our hearts with peace. The time of sickness or of 
danger is often a time of refreshing. For the Comforter 
brings ever large blessings in His hand, and it is sweet to 
be curtained in with Him. He speaks to the sick ones 
words which are for no others. " Bead me the words of 
Jesus ; they rest me so" said a sufierer. 

Ay, they do ! Precious words ! When all other voices 
are still Jesus speaks ; and where He is there is sure to be 
healing and refreshing. 

Let us not complain of the way in which there is so 
much peace. What though for our portion come not the 
mirth and joy of earth? Our dearest Friend has said, 
'' Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you ; not as 
the world giveth give I unto you." 
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IT 18 I ; BE NOT AFRAID/' 



MAirr a dark night comes to the Ghristiaxi as it oaane to 
those disciples long ago, who " knew not that it was Jesas." 
For, indeed, often this life is *' the night of weeping/' not 
yet followed by "the morning of joy;" and we are tolling 
with adverse ^dnds and stormy seas. And casting our eyes 
over the dreary waste, dreading every fresh appearance lest 
it should increase oar troable, we too are frig}itened at 
what is after all oar greatest blessing— -oor very best 
friend. 

Then how sweet is that cheering, fear-dispersing word of 
oar Saviour, " It is I ; be not afraid." In that voice there 
is safety, love, protection ; if He be near, we know that, 
come cshn. or storm, all is well for ns. And when He speaks 
the waves of our trouble grow still, and the night is imme^ 
diately past. 

And as it has been all our Hfe^ so will it be at the end. 
We look forward— cowards as we are — ^to the last struggle 
with many misgivings and fears. We need not. We see 
for ourselves, and hear from other lips, how often, when the 
soul halts at the entrance of the dark valley, there comes 
sounding cheerily through the gloom, *^ It is I; be not 
afraid" Why, we shall only have to shut our own eyes 
amid the terrible darkness, and ding the closer to dtat 
strong hand. When we are on a journey to some bdioved 
Mend, do we care for the tunnels through which we have 
to pass P Not we ! Our thoughte are of those kind arms 
which are waiting to enfold us—of that pleasant voice which 
will bid us welcome. 

And death is only a tunnel— dark, but very short — ^we 
shall soon be through, and Christ will come to meet us. 
Let us not dread the journey. In the very thickest gloom 
He will speak to us, '* It is I ; be not afraid." 
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UFE FURP08ES. 

Too many of us dream our lives away. The morning 
com.es, and we take indolently whatever it brings — just 
doing the work which is ready to our hands because it is 
ready, passing the mid-day with half-closed eyes and listless 
hands, gliding mto the still eventide, without being ruffled 
by a single earnest thought and impetuous deed. So passes 
our one life away — so do we dream out the existence which 
is Gk)d's great ^ft to us. 

But not so should our lives be passed. Every power 
within us should be aroused, every nerve quickened, to 
make each day as full as possible. There is something we 
all admire in a resolute life. That man who bends his 
every energy upon the accomplishment of some end — say 
to win learning, or riches, or &me — ^he is a thousand times 
more a man than he who cares not what his life is — ^who 
never felt his &ce glow with the excitement of a struggle 
— ^who has no wish to be other than he is. A life purpose 
perseveringly fulfilled would make us all better and nobler 
than we are. 

Yet, let us see that it is a good one ! Let it not be some 
perishing object, some worldly good I Let us aim high ! 
Be our purpose one which shall serve our fellows rather 
than ourselves, and, above all, be one which shall bring 
glory to God I The more of this devotion that we can 
bring into our hves, the better and happier those lives 
will be. 

Oh, Mends, let us be workers, not dreamers; let us 
make our lives real I How can we shut our eyes to the 
strife and sorrow of the world P How can we close our ears 
to the wailing of the nations P Oh, for a trumpet to rouse 
us out of our shameless lethargy ! Oh, for the love of God 
in our hearts to kindle life within us I 
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" I KNOW I have a bad temper. I'm willing to admit that ; 
but then who coidd submit to such provocation and be none 
the worse for it ? " 

You know you have a bad temper ! Then why not get 
rid of it P You are willing to admit it ! But you ought 
not to be. Beally, a bad temper is a thing to be ashamed 
of. You had great provocation P That is no excuse. Every- 
body has great provocation, but everybody does not fall a 
victim to the first attack of the enemy. 

It is a strange thing, but true, that people are not par- 
ticularly ashamed of being bad-tempered. They would not 
at all like to admit that they were mean or dishonest ; but 
when it comes to the temper — oh, well ! — ^yes — ^they confess 
that — almost with a little smile of gratification — ^it is so. 

But what a deal of harm this ill-temper does in this 
world ! How it fills the fresh spring air with fog, spoiling 
the cheerfulness of home, putting up close and strong 
shutters in the day-time, and barring out love, and peace, 
and mirth! Good-humour is the sim of home, but ill- 
temper is a very disagreeably-visible eclipse. The whole 
atmosphere of life is altered, the shadows creep up, and it 
is no longer spring, but winter. 

There are usually such inadequate causes of aU this 
trouble. You are troubled during the night with indiges- 
tion. Coming down late to breakfast, you perceive that 
the paper has not arrived, that the letters have disappointed 
you. There is a capital provocation ! Now let the children 
and servants beware ! For here is a day on which their 
shortcomings will be visited by no mercy whatever. And 
at night, quite spent by the angry exertions that have been 
made, you lie dowii again with a heavily-laden conscience 
and a sore heart. 

This is all the good ill-temper does. What a pity we 
can't all be amiable ! 

Do you know that no one need be ill-tempered unless he 
wishes it P " We didn't make ourselves." No, but we 
often spoil ourselves after they are made. You know that 
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if 70a wore m a most towering rage yon would not think 
of showing it to Lord Fitz-Maurice or the Dnchess of 
Dukedom, and, if you could control it before royalty, why 
not before your own children P A man who gives way to 
his temper is a weak man and a coward. 
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I KNOW BETTER. 
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Or course you do. Who would think of denying that? 
Everybody does know better now-a-days. There are no 
ignorant people ; we all look down upon each other with 
the most, sublime air of condescendiag superiority. We 
are just willing to admit that other people have some judg- 
ment, a little knowledge, and even a little common-sense ; 
but of course theirs is as nothing compared to our own. 

" I know better." Now what an impatient, rude sort of 
sentence it is ! We can see the curling Hp, the flashing 
eyes, and the gesticulating hand, as in a picture. Suppos- 
ing, sir, or madam, you do, as you say, know better, is that 
any reason why you should lose your temper and speak 
with such acerbity to your more ignorant fellows ? You 
should try to teach us, pitying our inferiority, and having 
patience with our weaknesses. 

•* I know better." What an assumption of self I What 
consummate conceit ! Do you then never make a mistake P 
Are you always perfect and right, no matter what your 
brothers are P How can you Jcnow, when, in this world 
and with our limited understandings, we can be sure of 
nothing P 

" I know better." What a slur upon the wisdom and 
knowledge of those who differ from you! How do you 
know that you are so much beyond them P Who has told 
you that they are all wrong and you are all right P Is 
it not possible that you may be overrating your own im- 
portance P 

We had better be careful how we rap out these selfish 
and often insulting words, '* I know better." In the first 
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place, we donH know better, and, in the next, we should not 
be too fond of saying so if we do. Modesty, and self- 
abasement, and an appreciation of others, have they quite 
died oat of the earth P 



ON THE SANDS. 

Ai;iH0T7GH work is very necessary and very wholesome, still, 
after all, a little play is very agreeable, especially in the hot 
summer time, after many months of hard work, and in anti- 
cipation of a long time of the same nnyarying monotony. 
Aiid if you want to see play in its fall perfection, as enjoyed 
by handreds of hard workers, watch it on the san^s of some 
popular watering-place — some seaside town. 

What diyersity there is among the pleasure-seekers I 
dome are strong, and robust, and florid, full of noisy mirth,, 
racing about with children, entering into all the music and 
merriment with eager restlessness. Others are pale, and 
thin, and quiet, with little lustre in their eyes, Httie energy 
in their spirits, glad to be away from their relentless tasks, 
and finding their greatest enjoyment in sitting listlessly 
by the water's edge and watching the waves come and go 
without the trouble of moving or speaking. It is sad 
enough to look at some of them, and read the short, sor- 
rowful future that awaits them. Only about eight months 
longer — ^perhaps till the next spring comes in its young 
glory — ^have liiey to linger in the world toward which go 
out their hearts yearningly — a few months of su£Eering — - 
perhaps of privation, hunger, and cold — and then the 
strife will be over, and their poor worn, diseased bodies 
laid to rest in the narrow bed. 

But this is only one phase of life on the sands. Look at 
the children, how they enjoy it I What never-failing plea' 
sure do they find in digging up the sand with their little 
wooden spades, filling and refOling their little buckets, and 
building entrenchments, houses, towers — ^what notP — ^for 
the flowing tide to sweep away at a stroke I Ah, children, 
children I you are beginning early at your sad lifework of 
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bailding with infinite care and satisfaction on the yielding 
and unstable sand. But here come the donkeys, and the 
goat-carriages, and away scamper the little ones for another 
treat. 

Then what fun in bathing ! Of course every one who 
knows what he is about gets as many dips in the sea as he 
possibly can. How refreshing it is to feel the cool waves 
washing, and strengthening, and invigorating, as nothing 
else can do ! The young ladies evidently enjoy being mer- 
maidens, and many a merry ring is formed in the cool 
waters, of those who think little of the waters of life in 
which they have embarked, and of the dangerous rocks and 
quicksands of which they think little enough while they go 
on with their dancing. 

One enjoyment of the sands is the pleasure of sitting 
down beneath the shade of an umbrella, or some friendly 
boat, and having a good long read, — such an one as we 
cannot get every day; tales, of course, leaving the wise 
and thoughts books for a speU, and being content to be 
amused, and excited, and pleasantly instructed without a 
thought of work. One pleasure is, thtit, borrowing these 
books from some library, we have the gratification of think- 
ing about the many celebrated people who have read the 
identical volume which we hold in our hands before us. 
We know that, because they must be very clever indeed 
who can improve on that sweetly perfect writer, the author 
of " John Hali&z," graceful Emma Jane Worboise, or won- 
derful Charles Dickens; and yet there ore marginal cor- 
rections even here ! If we are right-minded individuals we 
shall read our books with greater avidity after seeing them. 

But we may as well close them altogether, for here are 
the " niggers," making themselves as ugly as they possibly 
can, and quite drowning the music of the waters in their 
songs. And there are large baskets of shellwork, and 
pretty collections of seaweed, likewise buns and cakes, and 
glasses of "new milk, fresh from the cow, ladies." If we 
feel disinclined, even in the exuberance of the charity that 
<* believeth all things," to drink a glass of this " warranted 
pure," we can still receive an electric shock, or become 
acquainted with our weight, *' accurately to an ounce, for 
one penny." Perhaps that will be as wise and nearly as 
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mnnmug a0 uuciibiiig oor names upon every bit of shell or 
chalk that we oome near, that generatioiiB jet nnbom may 
see our autograph for nothing — that is, if they are not too 
busy to attend to any such nonsense. 

Bat here oomes the rain, and we most hasten away, only 
hoping that as many of oor friends as possible will spend a 
few summer days on the sands, and saying with all our 
hearts, Hurrah for the holidays ! 



HARVEST HOME. 

Wb should all be singers in the harvest time. Even although 
by nature our voices are none of the best, I think we may 
join in the universal chorus without being much noticed, or 
putting anyone out of tune. A grateful and a merry song 
ours should be, all music and no wailing. Merry, because, 
if mirth ever becomes us, it is now when everything bids us 
rejoice. Grateful, because, having received so much from 
our bounteous Father, the least we can do is to return Kim 
thanks. Therefore, there should be no silent voices while 
we sing our harvest hymn. 

For safely into the storehouses the " diuly bread " has 
been gathered. Qod has heard our prayer, and provided, 
with no grudging hand, for the wants of His children. The 
yeUow grain has ripened on the sunny hills, and even in the 
sheltered valleys. It has fallen before the reaper's sickle, 
and has been borne to the bam with a shout and a song. 
And after the loaded wain have come the gleaners, patiently 
gathering, until the little children have clapped their tray 
hands at the plenteous heap lying upon the cottage-floor. 

Harvest home 1 And we look forward to the coming 
winter, already sending its cold winds as harbingers, with 
quiet, trustful spirits. The Lord has provided, and all will 
be well. The needy ones shall be satisfied, the hungry fed, 
the shivering clothed and sheltered, for the God of love is 
above us. " The eyes of all wait upon Him, and He giveth 
them their meat in due season.*' 
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Harvest home ! Let ns cast off the gloom from oar 
hearts, and be happy as well as grateful Let the chorus 
peal over hill and dale, reaching even to the genial skies 
above our heads. ** God is love, God is good, and His mercy 
endureth for ever. Praise the Lord for His goodness, for 
His wonderfol works to the children of men.'* 

Yet there will be sounds of woe, borne upon the wings of 
the autumn winds. For firiends and joys and hopes that 
have gladdened us through the summer are ''dying with 
the flowers." And not even the wealth of harvest can fill 
the heart, hungry for its precious things. 

No, but the God of the harvest can ! Let us commit our- 
selves to His loving care afresh now. He who has so blessed 
and satisfied the needy earth — ^He who has provided salva- 
tion for the sinner — may surely be trusted with all the rest. 



THE UNFORESEEN LIFE. 

We are the ignorant ! We, who go among our little ones 
erect in our self-conscious superiority, thinking we know so 
much — ^what mistakes we make — ^how little we really know ! 
With our dim eyes we are for ever peering into the child 
nature before us — ^but, after all, what a sealed book it is ! 
Just as we think we have found some clue, lo ! he caprici- 
ously laughs at our wisdom, and turns our grand theories 
all over together. We strike one of the strings of that 
wonderM human harp, pretty certain what the result will 
be ; but very often it emits quite a different sound from that 
for which we had been listening. 

We look at the children and " study " their characters. 
" Ah ! " we say, " that fine little fellow there, what a noble 
man he will make ! His eye flashes and his step is firm. 
He is perfectly fearless — ^nothing daunts him. He says he 
should like to be a soldier. Doubtless we shall one day hear 
of him as a clever, well-known commander." Ah, but he 
has a life to live before then. The same bright hopes were 
entertained for yon timid shrinking fellow who cannot look 
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you in the fiuse. Bnt tbne^ and tamptatioii, mid dream* 
stance have done their work. Who can predict the fatore P 

** That boy who always knows his lesson, who loves books 
better than pUy — snrely he will become a great literary 
character." But we are so few of as troe to the promise oi 
our youth. That Bcapegrace yonder, who neglects his 
stodies whenever he can, may be fiv more renowned than 
the other. 

** That qniet, gentle girl there — she is so meek and sob* 
missive — we may prophesy for her a life of devoted gentle- 
ness; a patient, forbearing, loving career." But many a 
woman grown oat of jast sooh a child has sprang at the 
lash of injastioe into a very lioness of strength and resist- 
ance. 

All we can do for oar children is to strive to train them 
well, and then yield them for life's harsher discipline into the 
hands of the all- wise God. Yea, and it is all we can do for 
ourselves — at the same time hashing our fears and com- 
plaints, and trusting all to our heavenly Father. 

" The nuuMive gates of oiroaiDstaiioe 
Are turned upon the amallest hinge, 
And thus some seeming pettiest chfuioe 
Oft gives our life its axter-tinge." 



THE PICTURE BIBLE. 

What flushed cheeks and bright eyes gather around the old 
fiftmily picture Bible ! What thoughtfol brows and eager 
questionings and earnest interruptions are there 1 The 
little ones who can scarcely speak stand with parted 
lips, listening to the skilfally-told tale of SamueFs night- 
call. The boys, so fdll of eager and impetuous life in the 
week, are on the Sabbath evening quiet and subdued be- 
neath the touching beauty of David and Jonathan, or Solo- 
mon's prayer at the dedication of the Temple ; while the 
downcast eyes of the thoughtflil girls indicate the awaken- 
ing desires of their hearts to imitate the fervour and 
patriotism of Esther, or the quiet generosity of Dorcas. 
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And then those wonderfiil pictures 1 How entrsnced are 
the children as they bend over the illustrations of the blind 
man reoeiying his sight; of Peter and the angel passing 
throngh "the iron gate that leadeth onto the city, which 
opened to them of its own accord ;** of Paol shaking the 
viper from his hands and receiving no harm from it, where- 
npon " the people changed their minds and said that he was 
a god!" 

Dear old Bible pictures ! The years shall pass away, 
and the children, with the cares of manhood and the 
sorrows of womanhood npon them, shall visit grand picture 
galleries in home and foreign lands, criticising with artistic 
eyes the world's great masterpieces, but nevermore shall 
they experience snch delight as now while looking at these 
old familiar pictures in the &mily Bible i 

And God help the father or the mother who explains 
them ! A wrong idea, a slighting word, an indifference or 
levity in the presence of a solemn subject, may do irre* 
parable injury now. These seasons will never be forgotten. 
The faithfrd memory will recaU their minutest particulars 
in after years. The rain outside, pattering upon the leaves, 
the distant church bells chiming their musical invitation, 
the gentle touch of the parental fingers upon the clustering 
curls, all will be remembered. The impressions made now 
will be deep and lasting. The children will not be able to 
get away frx>m the truths now imparted to them. They 
will believe them unquestioningly ; they will defend them 
stoutly. Bishops may arise and throw doubts on the 
authenticity of ^ese Scriptures ; iconoclasts may sneer, and 
deny, and undermine; polished essayists may insinuate 
their veiled satires, but very little harm can such as these 
do to those who, as children, lean against a father's side or 
are encircled by a mother's arm while looking over the 
fiunily picture Bible. 

Happy are the homes where the Bible is read and studied, 
not as a duty merely, but as one of life's highest pleasures ! 
Happy are the children who learn to love it, who never 
think of the long tasks they were required to get out of it ; 
who never turn with disgust from the close print and dusty 
covers ; but who love its pages because they are interesting, 
and because, whenever they are opened, mother is mora 

H 
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kind and loving, and father more cheerfbl and in* 
stmctiYe. 

The Lord bless, and make blessings, all heads of honae* 
holds who are thus knit to their Uttle ones through the 
family Bible ! 



LOVE THE CHIL.DREN. 

Yes, love the children. Little know you how much they 
will require your love as they pass along life's chequered, 
thorny pathway. Certainly they will need the bright, 
sweet thought of your kindly affection. Give them some 
pleasant memories to bind around their hearts — ^to comfort 
them in the long dark winter of their lives. Let them not 
go forth into the dim unseen with no sweet clinging remem* 
brances of their home and their mother. 

Love the children. Never repel them. When they come 
to you eagerly, never, never— on any pretext, for any reason 
— ^tnm them back. Never quench the gushing fountain 
within their little hearts. Never wither the opening flower 
of love by the cold, icy breach of neglect or indifference. 

Love the children. Have you ever known what it is to 
have little fat arms clasped tightly around your neck — ^little 
dimpled cheeks pressed close to your own — ^little pouting 
lips pleading for a kiss P If you have, you do, you m/uei 
love the children. Poor they may be — ay, and even ugly 
— ^but the caresses of children are indeed worth having. 
Tour life cannot be lonely and simless if the little ones love 
you. And they certainly do if you love them ; for, in the 
case of children, it is true that " love begets love" 

Love the children. Jesus loved them. Yearningly we 
think of how ** He laid His hands upon them and blessed 
them." Cannot we do Ukewise P Cannot we bless them 
with our tenderness, our love, our prayers, our kind words, 
our gentleness, our eagerness to do them good P — always 
remembering the expressive words of Dr. Dwight — " He that 
makes a Uttle ehUd ha^ppier for half an hour is a cO'Worker 
iioUh Qodr 
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IDL.E HOURS. 

These are plenty of them, even with those who think their 
time the most occnpied. We may imagine onrselves the 
most induBtrions — ^we may persuade ourselves that we con- 
sider our hours golden, and value them accordingly ; but, 
doubtless, we are all idle when we have the opportunity. 

Idle hours 1 They are often great temptations, against 
which we have need to present special prayers. They bring 
about so much sin, so much sorrow. When the hands and 
the eyes are at Hberty, and the thoughts have time to look 
around them carelessly, the imagination holds the rein^ 
and our life is not healtiiful, active Hving, but only a dream. 
Sometimes far worse. The love of gossip, curiosity as to 
other people's business, scandal, backbiting, all owe their 
existence to idle hours. It is when we have nothing better 
to do— when, at least, we are not forced to be well employed 
— ^that we give our tongues liberty to transgress. The 
world would be far better and richer if all were compelled to 
work. Those who are active in spreading the harsh judg- 
ment and circulating the injurious report are those, for 
the most part, whose Hves are empty. They have no 
urgent need to labour, and they prefer the life of selfish 
idleness to that of the useful peace-maker and pain- 
healer. 

Idle hours ! There are some which, after all, are not 
given to the dominion of evil — hours when the over-tasked 
brain and weary limbs find a passing rest — ^hours when we 
may He on the fragrant turf, and watch the clouds floating 
lazUy along — ^when we listen to the faint ripple of the stream- 
let or the gushing chorus of the birds, and share in nature's 
holiday. And if^ having a few cool moments to think, we 
feel more kindly toward our fellows — ^more grateful to our 
God — then not useless, not in vain will be the idle hours. 
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NOISE. 

Did you ever happen to be present at a jnyenile tea-party 
during which, say, five or six hundred little ones were left 
to their own devices P If so, you know a little what noise 
is. Such a close, thick, compact concentration of sound 
part of the time, and the other part is a general inhar- 
mony of shrill voices, of shouts and screams, of clapping of 
hands and stamping of feet, varied by a few other cQssonant 
sounds. It is a strange thing, but children are never so 
happy as when they are making a great noise. They cannot 
play quietly, even when they try. They may be persuaded 
into sitting down and reading a book ; but, unless it is very 
interesting, a sigh or two of discontent will escape from 
their little hearts. 

There cannot be tea-parties every day, but there is a con- 
tinuation of children's noises every hour almost. In the 
street after school is done they are at their merry games ; 
there is no fun unless they can shriek, and shout, and 
scream to their hearts' content. 

A far worse noise than children make, even taking into 
consideration the times in which they cry, is that made by 
a couple of quarrelsome people in a rage. It is a strange 
thing that we cannot be angry without raising our voices. 
If people offend one another, they must immediately pitch 
their notes in a shrill key, and scream out names and 
<3utting sentences. It is altogether out of the question to 
carry on a dispute in a gentle voice. The soft whispers of 
love are never used then, though it is possible they might 
be — and to very great advantage, for it is a soft answer 
which tumeth away wrath. 

Besides all this, what a din and confusion there is in the 
"world ! The rattle of vehicles, the roar of the multitude, 
the panting of steam-engines, the shouts of the populace, 
all conspire to make the streets (especially some streets) a 
very Babel of sounds. We Uve such a busy, bustling, 
noisy life, so over-full of activity, and drive, and eagerness, 
that the day is altogether restless and unquiet, and even 
the night has Httle of peace. 



HOMES. lot 

Perhaps we are rather apt to forget that " still waters 
run deep.'' We fancy that nothing can be done without 
noise. "There is work" say we, when the uproar of 
machinery overpowers us. But 8ome*of the very greatest 
things are wrought silently. Is anything so marveUous a« 
the movement of the earth P And yet how silently it is done. 
What is stronger than light P And yet its footsteps are 
so noiseless that it has touched the hills and the valleys, 
and filled the world with bei^ity, before a sound has caused 
our eyeUds to stir. God works silently, but as for us, we 
can do nothing without noise. 

It is no wonder that the spirit of man, tired and bewil-* 
dered, is fain to exclaim, " Oh, that I had wings like a 
dove, for then would I flee away and be at rest ! " The 
very thought of stillness and repose is sweet. We think 
how pleasant it would be if we could have some rest from 
aU the confusion ! How happy are those who ever, amid 
the bustle, enjoy the perpetual quiet of the peace that 
passeth understanding ! 



HOMES. 

WflAT a variety of homes there are in the world ! One is 
a little tumbling-down shed standing alone on the outskirts 
of a wood, where seldom comes a stranger, and the outside 
friends are the birds or the rabbits ; where the little chil- 
dren gather wild flowers all day, and know no joys but very 
simple ones — and the greatest is when the father returns 
from his toil. Another is a large and lordly mansion, up* 
lifting its lofby head in the midst of a green park, so that 
the passers-by for many miles round can behold it. There 
are sounds of music and dancing, and in the spacious 
rooms are rare works of art, and every possible appliance 
of ease, and comfort, and enjoyment. Yet even there the 
greatest joy is the love that dwells in some bright eyes, and 
the friendship that binds hearts together. Another home 
is in the long and narrow street of a dirty town, for away 
from the sound of the rippling river and the sight of the 
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waying com, fiur away firom the boonding sea and the rust- 
ling wood. Little is there bat close^ bad air, and scanty 
food, and constant toil ; and yet the inmates have joy, for 
there are tender an<f strong hearts and willing hands. Love 
has a dwelling even there. 

What a mighty thing this lore is I How it softens, and 
Bnbdnes, and brightens, and purifies, and even glorifies 
those who feel it ! Never for them come the strife, and 
jealousies, and heart-burnings that trouble the world. 
Never for them shall earth be a desert, a wilderness, and a 
solitary place. Love shall make it blossom ; for them the 
very dearest thought of heaven is of the love that dwells 
there — of the dear ones that gather in that better home. 

Let us all well furnish our homes with love. It is not 
expensive ; it is easy to procure ; but it is of higher value 
than silver and gold or costly gems. 



MUSIC. 

The world is full of music. The beneficent Creator, with 
His fatherly love for His children, has filled the world not 
more with utility than with beauty. It meets us at every 
step, making us glad because of its loveliness, and filling 
the happy heart with the joy of life. 

We must all know what it is to stand entranced at the 
music of nature. Are there any harmonies more grand 
than those swelling among the old forest trees, or 
than the floods of rolling bass uttered by the massive 
waves P 

And, though we cannot always have these, we generally 
can enjoy the softer notes of the streamlet or the early 
song of the lark. 

Not at all to be compared with this are the gushes, and 
bangs, and flights of our drawing-room music. But still 
it is one of the blessings of our lives. Pleasant is it to 
forget the cares of the day in the evening recreation of 
sweet song ; pleasant to watch nimble fingers glide over the 
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kejrs, and to hear old and well-remembered strains awaken* 
ing in our hearts long-unused echoes. 

Sweeter still than this are the yoioes of children, clear, 
and flute-like, and hearty, having no tone of sorrow in their 
ringing joyousness, singing mirthfully the songs they love. 
There is no treat like that which is given to us now and 
then, when thousands of little throats pour out their 
music. It is enough to make one think of the white- 
robed band with their golden harps beside the sea of 
glass. 

But there is no music, whether of sea or forest, or even 
of merry-hearted childhood, to equal that which springs 
from happy and contented Christian men and women who 
take what their Father sends, and praise Him whatever it 
be — ^the whistle of the kibourer at his toil, the laugh of the 
mother with her children multiplied around her, the singing 
of the care-burdened man who coimts up his mercies, and 
the busy bustling noise of a multitude, happy even amid 
its sorrows. 

But, alas I all is not music in this world of ours. There 
is a harsh under-swell of sighs, and groans, and strife, and 
complainings, making the discord of the world. There are 
cries of pain and shrieks of hatred. There are bitter words 
and angry expressions. These are not music ; they are the 
harsh notes bom of our distrust in the love and wisdom 
of the Father. 

Let not our voices be among these. Let our songs make 
the wilderness and the solitary place to rejoice. 



BROWNING LEAVES. 

A msw beauty is abroad in the earth. The greenness which 
was so bright in the spring and deep in the summer, is now 
relieved by all kinds of shades of brown. Those who have 
not seen a certain hedgerow or clump of trees for a few 
weeks, and now pass it by, cannot fail to be struck by the 
variegated beauty that only a yard or two of space may pre* 
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sent. It is not the decided withering of decay, but rather 
the OYer-ripeness of nature, upon which we may feast our 
eyes in the early October. Only a few of the browning 
leaves as yet fall silently to their graves on the sodden earth. 
They yet remain trembling on the forest trees, doing their 
work to the very last. 

There is scarcely a more beautiful sight than the forests 
in autumn. It is enough to make a painter lay down his 
brushes with a sigh ; he can but feel how impossible it is 
for any human hand to reproduce the wonderfol colouring 
of the Divine Artist. There is every conceivable shade, — 
yellow, amber, brown, russet, crimson, scarlet, maroon, — 
more tints than we have names for. But not one inhar- 
monious clustering. Everythmg perfectly agrees, and, 
though they seem to have been thrown together lightly, 
they are yet arranged so as to have the very best 
effect. 

We can but love the autumn — ^its warm days and lighted 
nights, its magnificent sunsets, crimson and gold, — ^its filled 
bams and harvest hymns. Moreover, it seems to be a soften- 
ing time, when our spirits become subdued and our hearts 
tender. Involuntarily we think of our loved and lost, count- 
ing up the treasures that have glided from us, and longing 
for a time of reunion. We remember just such twilights 
when life was young and joy unclouded, when we walked 
through the quiet lanes with our hands intertwined with 
the strong kind ones of our beloved. But we must look for 
them in another land — ^the land where there are no falling 
leaves and no dying friends. But these browning leaves 
tell us of nothing but death. 

And so the autumn is a time tinged with sorrow for us 
all. We cannot be quite bright even when the merry spring 
is putting forth her young leaves, and the birds are learning 
their new songs. There is something sad always happening 
in this world. So it is not at all to bewondered at that we feel 
sadder still when the strength of the summer has departed 
and the leaves are turning brown. " We all do fade as a 
leaf." Here is the secret of autumnal disquiet and discon- 
tent. It is not, and nothing can make it, pleasant to be 
constantly reminded that we are fading, dying, drooping 
even as the leaf. Grey hairs, baldness, weakness-~ah ! 
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Imman nature winces at the signs of age, and decay, and 
death. The young people about us are very merry. It 
seems only the other day we were young too. But now the 
noise and the mirth are a little too much for us. We are 
apt to grow quiet and querulous. " We must be getting 
old." Kay, we scout the thought from our minds almost 
before it has arisen. And we cannot help resisting, with a 
Uttle impatience, the presumption of the young and vigor- 
ous, who take no pains to hide their opinion that they are 
better and stronger than we. 

Growing old P Oh, no, it cannot be. We have done so 
little and have so much to do. Besides, the sun has only 
just turned westward. It is past the midday, but we have 
a long eventide to come. 

God grant that it may be a bright, golden evening, still, 
and pleasurable, and satisfactory, in which the sun shall set 
gloriously, and the moon and the stars take its place in the 
clear heavens ! And so we may grow reconciled to our 
browning leaves, may be content to see them change and 
drop until the stripped tree shall be wrapped in the thick- 
ness of winter. 

Only one thing can make us thus content: it is the thought 
of the eternal spring in our fatherland. One of its greatest 
joys must be that there we shall never grow old. There 
will be no sorrow and care to age us prematurely. The 
vigour of youth will be lasting ; the strength of the body 
glorified, the clearness of the mind spiritualised, will never 
pass away. Always young ! Let us pass quietly on to the 
day of that last new birth ; it cannot matter so very much 
about growing old for a few years, when at the end of them 
shall be the resurrection. Let us not be envious of the 
young, with their vigorous self-assertion and confident on- 
looking. Let us rather pity them that they shall so soon 
have to lay aside the freshness of the glad spring for the 
browning leaves. 
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FEAR NOT, 

Therb is a little Tolmne, which many of onr readers have 
probably seen, containing all the " ¥ea/r noU *' of the Bible. 
What a large number of them ! One would almost wonder 
to see 80 many did we not know what a universal thing fear 
is. But our Father, seeing how our poor hearts are tossed 
about by anxiety and terror, has given to soothe and quiet 
us His own comfortable words. 

Thel^ are none of us — ^however love-guarded our lives 
may be, however pleasant our journey, and easy our resting- 
place — ^but the fear-storm has some time or other swept 
over us, blanching the cheek and shaking the limbs. And 
perhaps the All-wise One permits so much of fear because 
then, when our heart sinks with terror, and no human arm 
can save, we cry to Him in our woe, and trust Him alone. 
And at such times, oh, how unutterably sweet to our souls 
is His " Fear not ! " 

In our perplexity let us ever listen for that. The storm 
may rage, and pur ears may grow dull and heavy ; but if in 
our extremity we listen, we shall surely hear the Master say 
« Fear not." 

When the losses and crosses of this world are too much 
for us, and our brain grows weary and our heart sad — ^when 
troubles press thickly upon us, and we know not which way 
to take — ^when the Smiter's hand has fallen heavily — then 
let us listen for the blessed words, " Fear ye not ; etcmd still 
cmd see the salvation of the Lord, which He will show to you 
to-doAf" 

And when sin gathers like a cloud around us, and hides 
Jesus from our view — ^when unbelief reigns in our hearts 
with despotic sway, and the light fades, and the joy grows 
dim — then how precious to hear the Lord say, " Fea/r not, 
for I have redeemed thee ; I ha/oe called thee by thy na/me : 
thou oH Mime" And oh, when all the struggles but the 
last are over, and we stand trembling on the slippery brink 
of the river of death — when the earth fjodes away from our 
dimming eyes, while heaven yet seems a long way off — 
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there will oome a BtroQg Yoioe tkroagH ih» darkness, saying, 
**If the Lord thy Ood, wiU hold thy right ha^: saying 
unto theSf Fear notf I 'wiU helf thee,** 



LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 

'* LnTLB cliildren, love one another." Now, while the joy 
and warmth of early morning rest upon you, while your 
heart is tender and soft, learn the blessed lore of love. 
Check now, in their budding, the dark plants of distrust, 
and envy, and hatred ; and cherish, instead, kindliness, and 
sympathy, and generosity, and trust. Practise these, untO 
they become a deep-seated habit, that nothing can uproot ; 
so that in future years, wherever you go, joy and gladness 
and pleasantness may accompany you, and all hearts bless 
you. 

Love one another, young friends, passing from childhood 
on to the great activities of maturer life. Never enwrap 
yourselves in a mantle of coldness and selfishness ; but open 
those hearts of yours to the genial influences of friendship 
and familiarity. Ton are ready to love all around you some- 
times; but at others, perhaps, you feel rather superior to 
those around you, in circumstances, in position, in educa- 
tion, or in age. But really these are no reasons for your 
not "loving one another." Bright dreams of the future 
float o'er your minds, pictures of something yet to attain — 
an aspiration after pleasures. Be assured they will 
bring the greatest joy which have most of love in 
them. 

Men and women, " love one another." The person near 
you may not seem a very loveable person. But try. Most, 
nay all, are worth the triaL There is good in every one, 
ay, and in us all a yearning for love. So never fear ; but 
love even those who seem to care least about it, and some 
day that calm, deep nature will be greatly moved, and from 
the spirit's depths will come up a blessing to you. And 
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love the little ones ; else how can yon make them nnder<« 
stand the infinite love of the All-tender P 

"Love one another." It isn't so easy as it seems — at 
least to love some people ; but it is always good and right. 

'* He liveth best who loveth beat 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the great God who loveth ns, 
He miMle and loveth all." 



WANTING NOTHING. 

" Bnt let patience have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing." 

•How many years have we been in the school of which 
patience is the teacher! Lesson after lesson has been 
conned over, impressed on the memoiy, and then laid aside 
to give place to the next. There have not been many holi- 
days in that school. Hard work and close application are 
the rules, and if the scholars do not get used to them 
easily, they are obhged in the main to learn them and to 
practise them. And what sort of progress have we made P 

To all alike comes the sharp and severe discipline of life. 
The surprise, the disappointment, the unresir—every child 
knows what they are. To some, indeed, the burden seems 
heavier than they can bear. To others the reward rather 
than the punishment is given. The Master knows the dis- 
position and character of His children. All do not need 
the same kind of training. He is wise, and gives to each 
what is necessary. 

" Wanting nothing ! " "Who among us has attained to 
that height P We cannot say that we have. Not the 
most conceited among us can La.y claim to being " perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing." We have yet many steps 
to go up the hill of knowledge before we have learnt all the 
lessons. We do not half know the rule of faith. Now 
and then we can trust. Some mornings when the sun is 
gloriously bright, and we awaken with new vigour in our 
finame and new hope in the heart, fiuth does not fisiil ns at 
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the first trial. But afterwards, wlien the day has lost its 
freshness and the night comes, we begin to fiJter, and ques- 
tion, and complain. 

We are not perfect in the rule of resignation. What a 
beautiful lesson it seems when others are learning it ; what 
a difficult task when it is given to us ! It is not easy to 
say " Thy will be done " while standing by a grave. We 
may have buried there our success, our wishes, our 
dreams ; incomparably worse, we may have laid some dear 
one in the narrow bed. There are thoughts of the resur- 
rection, of the happy land where there are no more tears ; 
but that is so far away, it is so indistinct, for the clouds 
have gathered about it, aud not a tower of its cities cau be 
seen. What is present with us is the vacant seat, aud the 
silent house, and the aching, longing heart. We wonder 
how long it will be, how many exercises we are to have, 
before we are perfected in this lesson. 

ShaU we ever learn self-denial ? The Teacher has given 
us plenty of opportunities, but it is not a pleasant lesson. 
He places before us the maimed, and the bHnd, and the 
halt, that we may lay our hands upon them ; but we have 
sicknesses of our own to heal, and stop our ears to their 
cries. The poor we have always with us ; round about our 
well-£Qled tables are eager though often silent spectators ; 
but we are hungry and cold, and our brother must wait. 

Backward scholars are we aU. But the Master has not 
done with us yet. When He has made us perfect the book 
will be closed, the hard lesson learnt, the school-days over, 
and we shaU have leave to go home. 
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SHE DIDN'T TURN AWAY FROM ME. 
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Bagged, dirty, ugly. He had fallen in the muddy street ; 
his hands were black, his face ditto, his mouth wide open, 
juid sending forth sounds not the most musical. A rough 
hand lifted him up and placed him against the waU. There 
jhe stood, his tears making little gutters down his begrimed 
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cheeks. Men as the^r passed laughed at him, not caring 
for a moment to stop and inquire if he were really hurt. 
Boys halted a minute to jeer and load . him with their in- 
sults. Poor boy ! he hadn't a Mend in the world that he 
knew of. Certainly he did not deserve one ; but if none 
but the deserving had friends, how many would be friendless I 

A lady is passing ; her kindliness of heart prompts her 
to stay and say a word to the boys who are joking their 
companion and laughing at his sorrow. Then she looks 
fixedly at the dirty, crouching lad against the walL 

" Why, John, is it youP " 

He removes one black fist from his eye and looks up. 
He recognises her. She has taught him at the ragged* 
school. 

" Oh, ma'am, I'm so bad ! " 

She has him examined, then taken to the hospital. 
Afterwards she goes to visit him kindly and frequently. 

A year passes by. 

There is a fire one night. A dwelling-house is in flames. 
The engine has not arrived. The inmates cannot be 
rescued. A boy has looked on. Suddenly he shouts, " Oh, 
she lives here ! " Then he climbs up the heated falling 
stairs. He fights against the suffocating smoke. He 
hunts about till he finds what he sought. She has fainted 
— ^is dying perhaps. No I he will save her. Five minutes 
of agonising suspense, and she is safe in the cool air. 

The bystanders are struck with the intrepidity of the 
boy. He only walks away, muttering, " She didn't turn 
away from me when I was hurt." 

Oh, friends, the stone looks very rough, but it may be a 
diamond. 



UNTHINKINGLY. 

Wb are very proud of our power of thought. We like to 
talk of the wonderful prowess of that valuable possession — 
of its being swifter than the lightning's flash, that it anni- 
hilates space, trav^s miles over land and water in an in* 
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stant of time, that it can even soar above the azure skies 
and touch the very heart of the Infinite. Truly, it is one of 
our very greatest blessings. But we sadly abuse it at times, 
and go on through life very unthinkingly. Instead of 
having all our thoughts about us, and our wits on the alert, 
we are too often dreamy and vague, creeping through our 
days only half awake. 

Do we not unthinkingly let many good opportunities slip 
by us P lliere came one when, if we had been equal to it, 
had promptly seized it, and made the most and the very 
best of it, we might have been aU our lives the better. 
Perhaps fortune held out her gift ; but we did not think 
enough of its benefit until too late. 

Unthinkingly we do a great deal of harm in the world. 
We say things, and act things, and look things which we 
do not intend to be injurious, but which sometimes have done 
irremediable damage. Words have been interpreted un- 
kindly, and have alienated friends from our side, all because 
we have spoken unthinkingly, And our actions are often 
careless and unkind, wounding where we would far rather 
heal. 

Heads of families do this. In the multitude of their 
cares and anxieties they forget the glad bygone days when 
they were young. And so the young persons around them 
are often hurt ; they are not sympathised with, are not taken 
into consideration. Holidays are refused them ; their hours 
of work perhaps are too long. If they are unweU there is 
no kind home-word spoken, all because masters act un- 
thinkingly. 

Let us try, not only to feel all that is good and kind, 
but to show it to others. Thoughtful people are better 
than clever ones any day. If there be any important work 
on hand, we would rather trust it to a quiet, careful, thought- 
ful person than to the most brilliant genius that ever lived. 
God has given us our work ; let us do it thoughtfully. 
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DREAMS. 

Drbaiis are wonderfal things. We must all, some time or 
other, have been stmck with amazement at some strange 
vision of the night — so yivid and perfect in all its details, 
so present and strongly defined, although so very unlikely 
and even impossible has it been, that we have found it diffi- 
cult to assure ourselves that it was but a dream. Busy 
brains are ours, even in the night — ^workmg out problems, 
escaping from, dangers, suffering and rejoicing even as in 
the day. 

What a relief it is sometimes to wake up from a dream 
Our very Uves were imperilled — ^the lion was in our path, 
his eyes of fire bent upon us, his deadly paw uplifted ; we 
held our breath for terror. Suddenly he moved, and we 
sprang back with a shriek of horror, to find the calm 
moonlight streaming in at the window, and the blessed 
security of love and home around us. Many times the 
first word breathed on waking is, " Thank God ! it was but 
a dream." 

But sometimes we have reason to be disappointed. We 
are in a land of plenty ; friends long lost have come back 
again, unaltered ; honours and luxuries are showered about 
us ; gold.and silver mines have opened at our feet ; smiles, 
and sunshine, and joy are ever3rwhere ; and hark ! there is 

music ^Ah! it is the postman's ring at the door-bell, 

and the grey morning is come, and our daily task is before 
us, and we have to face some disagreeable thing, and 
undertake some trying work ; for the gold and silver, and 
honours, and friends have melted completely away. 

Such is the history not only of our nights, but of too 
many of our days. For are we not always dreamers? 
But the scenes of pleasure and vanity, of success and loss, 
of danger, and terror, and suffering, are gUding away; 
and soon Grod's voice will awaken us to the glad morning, 
and we shall once more say, " Thank God ! it was but a 
dream." 
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CAN^T ATTEND TO YOU.'' 



A OSBAT deal is said now-a-days about the impropriety of 
relieving the beggars who in varions guises infest our 
doors. They are idle, undeserving, and so on. No doubt 
they are, and people are generally &r too busy to feel 
pleased at being interrupted by knocks and rings from 
people who only want a penny or " crust of bread, if you 
please — don't care how dry it is." 

But if by chance, as occasionally must be the case, a 
really deserving individual, who has seen better days, is 
driven much against his will to ask alms at our house, it 
must be very hard to receive a loud, impatient " No" and 
to have the door banged in his face ! 

Especially must it be the case when the poor man does 
not exactly ask for gifts, but presents his wares, asking 
prices which doubtless give him rather more than a fair 
profit, but who would rather sell than beg. And when he 
is told " No, I'm too busy to attend to you — be off I" it is 
to be hoped he doesn't mutter to himself, " I'd better turn 
thief." 

Now this same phrase, ** Can't attend to you," never &lls 
very pleasantly upon the ear. 

You have seen a child full of some new pleasure, about 
which in his excitement he ran to you, suddenly over- 
clouded and gloomy at your rapidly-spoken "I can't 
attend to you." It is so hiuxl to him to be obHged to keep 
all his emotions to himself. ** Don't tease " never made a 
child smile yet. 

And it is just as hard for us to bear, and we have to bear 
it very often. You think that what concerns you so deeply 
must be of some interest to your neighbour I You have 
some great joy which makes your heart ^lad, and overflows 
your eyes with laughter. You can't contain it all yourself, 
80 you run and tell some one about it. Better not ! You 
will come back less enthusiastically than you go, unless, 
indeed, you can communicate to your friend that the good 
thing which has so cheered you is for him also. Or per- 
haps it isn't joy, but sorrow, which has filled you. You 

I 
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liave had some great loss — ^there is some impending catas- 
trophe which strikes terror to your heart — or you are 
Buffering some physical weakness and pain yom'self. You 
long to lean your poor weary head against somebody's kind 
heart, and have your pain and sorrow soothed away. The 
yery thought is so sweet that you are half inclined to make 
the experiment. Now don't, if you can anyhow bear it 
alone. You may depend upon it people " can't attend to 
you." If a man has a great desire to be popular this is the 
way — ^Let him keep out of sight himself, his joys, his sorrows, 
his health, his sicknesses, and be thoroughly given to his 
neighbours — a smile for their joy, a tear for their woe, 
and plenty of patience for all their little trifling concerns. 
And then — "Dear, what a nice man!" he can "always 
attend to one." This is not exactly in accordance with 
human nature, and perhaps that accounts for there 
being so few popular men in this world, where one 
hears aU sorts of bad things, and very few good ones, 
about people. 

Now let any of us, to whom this state of things seems 
hard, just think for a minute whom or what v?e attend to. 
Isn't it generally otMraelves ? Then why should we censure 
in others what is also one of our own leading character- 
isticsP 

Our own selfishness, and indifference, and thoughtless- 
ness have doubtless caused many a heart to ache. Oh, if 
we think how many sad and sorrow-stricken hearts are 
around us, while we never trouble ourselves to find them 
out — ^how many are perishing for lack of knowledge, while 
we enjoy our own light quietly — ^how many are hungering 
and thirsting, while we " can't attend to them " — ^we may 
well hide our &ces in the dust. 

Dear readers, what sort of answers shall we give when 
the Judge asks of us, " Where is thy brother ? " 

But there is really a little to be said on the other 
side. People thoughtlessly obtrude themselves and their 
cares at very inconvenient times. It has doubtless hap- 
pened to you, upon a very busy evening, when an unfinished 
sermon, or an unwritten paper, or an unsolved problem, is 
making your brain to ache, that you have been worried 
almost past endurance by a thoughtless visitor, who has 
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called upon you merely to kill time, who hinders you, 
saying his Uttle nothingnesses, and irritating you by nse- 
less platitudes, when you are inwardly wishing that some- 
thing — anything — would happen to take him away. You 
cannot be rude, and say " Can*t attend to you," but you 
really wish you could, as, in a hidden fever of excitement, 
you find your precious moments gliding away. There cure 
cases when "Can't attend to you" would be the most 
honest remark we could make. 



COOD NATURE. 

The world would be a great deal worse than it is if it were 
not for the good-natured people in it. We hear a deal now-a- 
days about the selfishness, and hard-heartedness, and evil 
which are prevalent. We are told that the fashionable 
•maxim is, " Every man for himself, and none for his bro- 
ther ;" that nothing is thought of but grasping and pushing, 
and getting gain; but don't you think it is just possible 
that there may be a few other things than these, if we really 
diligently looked for them P 

We may have found many who are ill-natured enough, it 
is true ; but we must have found some who are full of kindli- 
ness, generousness, unselfishness — ^in a word, good-natured 
people. There are none of us, with all our cynicism and 
uncharitableness, but have received some favour, or been 
made happy in some way, by good-natured people. We are 
obliged to admit that, though of course we are careful to 
tack a few " buts " on our praise. They are weak, or they 
are foolish, or they are too generous to be just, or something 
is certainly the matter with them. 

Still, these good-natured people are also very useful. 
How they soften down the little harshnesses of life ! How 
they forget themselves in their desire to make others happy ! 
What peacemakers they are ! What pleasant companions 
for the rough and rugged path of life ! They make us 
ashamed of our own little petty jealousies and meannesses 
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it does ns good to associate with them; it is like 
ooming out of poisoned atmosphere into the pure, freah 
air. 

You cannot help admiring them. A man who has tried 
and failed to get a good businesB connection, who seems to 
have the power of makiTig everything he touches crumble 
and come to nothing, hears of a Mend's success and pro* 
sperity: " James has bought up that business over the way. 
How wonderfully that man gets on ! " " Ah, he does, and 
no man better deserves to succeed. I wonder if he knows 
of that eligible opening in Thrift-street I I'll call and tell 
him." What a pleasure to talk to such a kind-hearted man 
as that; ! The world hasn't made him a miserable, envious 
grumbler. 

There's another test for the good-natured when at an 
evening party one young lady carries off all the admiration, 
and the others are left to get on as best they may with the 
words, but not the eyes or the thoughts, of the company. 
It augurs well, both for the favourite and the others, when 
the girls unite in praising her lovingly, as they know how, 
without mixing a single unkindly insinuation with their 
laudation. 

" They never do such a thing P " Oh, yes, they do, Mr. 
Cynic, oftener than you give them credit for. 

It cannot be very easy for a young man seeking to cany 
off a prize, and finding he has no chance, to stand quietly 
by and help his more fortunate friend to the best of his 
ability. 

'* It isn't nature to do it P " Oh, yes ; it is good nature 
— very good indeed. 

Perhaps there is nothing thought so much of now-a-days as 
intellect. We don't care so very much to be considered rich or 
handsome ; but you know we do like to be thought clever. 
And yet how good-naturedly some people admire in others 
what they feel they do not possess themselves I A poor 
writer, sending his anxiously-written paper to the magazines, 
receiving once and yet again the encouraging reply, " De- 
clined with thanks," reads in the daily papers that two 
thousand pounds has been paid to a certain clever novelist 
for his latest work. *' And he deserves it," says our friend ; 
" I should like to congratulate him." 
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Still, there ore ill-natured individuals who believe in no- 
thing, and will say no word of praise of anyone or anything. 
We can afford to have the garden of our world well weeded 
of them, if we have some good-natured flowers instead. 



IN 

Ws hear a great deal about earnestness ; but there is one 
question which we may as well ask — ^How much are we 
in earnest P 

Are we in earnest about doing our life-work well and 
nobly P Because, if so, we are tolerably certain to be suc- 
cessful and perfect in it. K we throw our hearts into the 
daily duties that present themselves, if we remember the 
injunction, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it wUh 
thy imght" we shall not be among the failers. 

Are we in earnest in our intention to benefit others P 
Are our hearts open to all opportunities of doing goodP 
Do we desire that others shall be the better and happier 
for our living in the world? If we are really and truly in 
earnest we shall succeed, no matter how humble our posi- 
tion in society, no matter how small we may be in the 
world's estimation ; that little part of the great world which 
knows us will esteem and love us. 

Are we in earnest ia our resolution to make the most 
of our blessings P One of the greatest we have is that of 
health. It is well to be earnestly careM of that. We 
have no right to squander away Grod's great gift to us by 
late hours, or overwork, or self-indulgence, or dissipation. 
Necessary food, warmth, fresh air, exercise, and sleep 
should be sought earnestly and continuously if we would 
do all we might in this busy, working world. 

Are we in earnest in our prayers P There have lately 
been seasons of prayer throughout the entire Christian 
world. The refined Caucasian and the Hberated slave, the 
master and the servant, those in lands afar off and near, 
have knelt together at the common altar, and entreated the 
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game blessings. Large and ooin|»«henfiiTe have been the 
petitions ; nothing has seemed too much to ask at the hands 
of the Father. And nothing is too much ! All that we 
can ask He can bestow. Bat how much ai earnestness has 
been in the prayers? We have asked that the Spirit 
might come as on the day of Pentecost, and stir the 
hearts of the people as with one accord ; and now» sup- 
posing God had granted the prayer, and that &om amidst 
the assembly numbers had arisen, crying out, '* Men and 
brethren, what must we do to be saved P" what would have 
been done P How startled the petitioners would have been ! 
And the ministers, would they have been inclined to be- 
lieve in it altogether P Would not they consider it merely 
temporary excitement, and be rather disposed to suppress 
it than otherwise P Many good people would be doubting 
the reality of the thing. Most woidd not really consider 
it the working of the Spirit. So few of us pray the 
prayers of faith ; we are not half in earnest. 

Oh, for the love of Christ to quicken us into earnest- 
ness ! What great blessings would follow that ! If fathers 
and mothers, if masters and teachers, who are Christian 
men and women, were only in earnest, what different homes 
there would be! How many more would be impressed 
with the truth of Christianity, and would say, " Your God 
shaU be my God !" 



THE WIND AND ITS WHISPERS. 

There is something — at least, to the minds of some of us 
— solemn and sublime in the whispers of the wind. Very 
weird and mysterious they are ; and when the world is not 
lying so heavily upon us as to crush us, and when stem 
practicality leaves us a minute or two for reflection, there 
are lessons to be learnt alike in the ripple of the river, the 
sighing of the sea, or the whispers of the wind. 

You have listened to it: what has it said to youP 
** The breezes are bearing a blessing, nearer and nearer it 
comes i soon it shall touch you, lie in your heart, glisten in 
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your eyes, throb in your quickened pulse, make the day 
brighter, and the night full of happy dreams." Oh, plea- 
sant whispers ! Oh, gentle wind ! You never tire of such 
messages. Your love goes out to meet them, and you 
would have them playing ever about your brow, only 
asking, ** Why do they come so seldom P " 

What has the wind whispered to you P " To-morrow 
the sea of life will be about you in surges : even now it is 
sighing — soon the sigh shall become a groan, and the groan 
a wail of despair. The inevitable tempest is gathering, 
the thunder waxes louder, and the lightning becomes more 
fierce." Oh, terrible whispers, bringing unrest and dis- 
satisfaction ! You close your ears, but the whisper pierces 
them; you steel your heiui), but it only multiplies the sad 
messages. 

WTiat has the wind whispered to you P " Nothing will 
prosper but labour. Indolence is never rich. There is a 
day's work for a day's pleasure, and the Excelsior of life 
rings in its silence as well as in its tumult. Hands, heart, 
intellect — ^why have you these glorious gifts but that you 
may use them in some good work P " Oh, earnest whispers ! 
You are not comfortable under them. It would be so much 
more agreeable to spend life in selfish ease and gratifica- 
tion, and this stirring strain is far &om the most agree- 
able that could be adopted. 

WTiat has the wind whispered to you P " Your life ia 
slipping from you, its years are gliding by, and there is but 
little time before the long eternity. Yet you have no rock 
in which to hide ; your youth and gladsomeness will pass 
before you have found the pearl of great price. Linger 
not ; there is no space for delay." Such are the whispers 
of the wind. 

" But they are only whispers." 

Ay, but whispers are very powerftiL There is a great 
deal more in them than in shoutings, and noise, and ex- 
citement. You have seen the bride at the altar in her 
snowy purity and young beauty, but you must be rather 
near to hear her vows. They are whispered very softly. 
WeU, you wouldn't have her to speak them out flippantly 
and carelessly, would you P They are but whispers, but 
you know that she means them every one. She will keep 
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her pranuBes fbllj as well as if she spoke them for all the 
world to hear instead of one listening heart. 

And these wind-whispers come to ns in power and 
earnestness that may well make ns thonghtfoL They are 
fall of suggestions if we desire to be made better by them. 
They will toll ns of oor Father^s lore ; they will soften, 
encourage, and help us. Let us take them as good things, 
nor ever turn away from the m^essages that may come to 
us in the hush of the forest or the whispers of the wind. 



TOO N£AR HOME. 

** Do you know me P " inquired a friend of an aged Chris- 
tian who was dying. 

She replied, and they were the last words she uttered on 
earth, " I cum too near home.** 

She had fought the fight, had finished her course, 
and kept the faith, and was almost within grasp of the 
crown. She had done her part in the world, had borne her 
cares, and wept beneath her griefs. She had fulfilled the 
duties of £eunily and friendship ; but now, with the golden 
gates in view, her aged eyes looking on through the depths 
of light to the great white throne, was it any wonder that, 
even for the sweetness of home friendship, she scarcely 
desired to be recalled to the night and sorrow of this lower 
world P 

It is not with us as it was with her. 

We cannot tell how near home we are. The distance 
may be only a step, or it may be long miles oyer hills and 
-valleys and plains ; but we cannot realise our nearness ; and 
even by the aid of faith we do not live in anticipation of it 
as we n:iight. 

We are not too near home to prevent our minds from 
being drawn off from eternal realities by far less important 
claims than those of friendship. Indeed, it is sad to think 
what little trivial things occupy the time and space which 
should be devoted to higher things. 
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We awake some morning — ^it may be after a dream of 
heaven — ^the light streams in at the Yrindow, the busy 
familiar somids of the outer world &11 upon our ears. Then 
memory resumes her sway ; we remember that engagement 
made yesterday, this difficulty which has to be met this 
morning, and a social party, or a lecture, or something 
attractive, for this evening. And straightway our hearts 
and our heads are full of these things. A hasty minute or 
two given to thank^ilness or prayer, a few verses read by 
the eye, but scarcely comprehended by the mind, and then 
in comes the tide of earth, and we welcome it with eager- 
ness. We are not so near home but that we can put all 
thoughts of it away for the rest of the day. Is it not so too 
frequently P 

It is the Sabbath-day. And surely for one day in the 
week we can shut out earth, and think of heaven I A dozen 
petty annoyances begin the day. The yrind blows, and the 
rain fidls ; the breakfast is not ready, and we are late ; and 
the umbrellas are broken ; and, after all our hurrying, a 
stranger has been inadvertently introduced into our seat, 
and we are compelled to find another. And so there is a 
cloud upon the faces that are turned Zionward, and very 
harsh tones mingle with the pilgrims' hymn. Perhaps we 
are better by the evening. The preacher's solemn words 
find an echo in our breasts ; we seem to be " nearer home " 
for a few minutes as he tries to paint the joy of the re- 
deemed. But in the most impressive part of the sermon 
some one faints ; half-a-dozen persons bustle out of different 
pews ; and there are the usual accompaniments of half-dis- 
tinct voices, and tramping of feet, and slamming of doors ; 
and straightv^ay two-thirds of the people are looking round, 
and the solemn words from the pulpit drop unheeded. We 
are not so near home but that the veriest trifles are allowed 
to intercept our view of it. Is it not so P 

And yet it may be now that — 

"Our feet 
Are slipping over the brink : 
It may be were nearer home — 
Nearer now than we think." 

Oh, to be able to keep our hearts quiet in the anticipation 
of our home ! Oh, to be enabled to live wisely, so that this 
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life, with its aims aad interests, a&d deep importanoe, may 
receive Us due^ while the other — ^the eternal — shall be first 
in our hearts I 



SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. 

Satwrdo/y. 

Snow, rain, wind, and mnd ! 

" John, it is a very unpleasant morning ; you must wrap 
up well, and take care of yourself.'' 

" Oh, never fear for me ; I shall put on a waterproof and 
thick boots, and trudge through it. K Saturdays will be 
wet, there is nothing for it but to put up with them." 

Sunday. 

Snow, rain, yrind, and mud I 

" John, it is a very unpleasant morning again ; I suppose 
you will not venture out this morning P " 

" No ; I don't think it would be right. It is such catch- 
cold weather, really, one needs to take care of oneself, and 
it would be wrong to brave such a morning as this." 



8atv/rdanf. 

** You look very tired this morning, John." 

" Oh, no, nothing to speak of. Besides, we must not give 

way to it ; I have a busy day. There will be a good market* 

and I must make the most of it." 

Sunday. 

" You look very tired this morning, John." 

" Yes, I am tired. I shaU rest to-day, I think, instead 

of going to church. A nap on the sofa will do me good. 

It's a special sermon, I remember, but that can't be helped." 



8atv/rdcuy. 

" Oh, Mr. Smith, I'm sorry to come so late ; but here's 
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a gentleman wants to give you an order. You're tired to- 
night, I dare say, but " 

" Oh, not at all, not at all. I'U be with you in a minute. 
Oh, no, never felt less tired. Certainly, most happy to 
come." 

Sunday. 

" Oh, Mr. Smith, sorry to disturb you ; but we are very 
much in want of a teacher this afternoon. Could you 
oblige us P You are tired, no doubt ; but it is in a good 
cause.'* 

" Well, really, no, I cannot ; I am thoroughly tired out. 
You must try and find some one who is not so much 
engaged during the week." 



SaiAJt/rda/y, 

" John, what do you think of that easy chair P " 

" Ah, yes ; I'll order it to-night. We have had a good 

week, and will treat ourselves a bit ; we may as well be 

happy." 

Sunday. 

'* John, some one has called to see if you will subscribe 
to the missionary society." 

^ I am sure there's always some claim. Well, I suppose 
it won't do to refiise quite ; give them a shilling." 



8atv/rda/y. 

" Mr. Smith, there is a meeting of townsmen to-night, 
to talk over some improvements ; the mayor hopes you will 
be there." 

" Thank you ; yes. I shall be happy to attend, though it 
is my busiest evening." 

Sunday. 

" Mr. Smith, there is a prayer-meeting to-night ; we are 
told to meet the Master at the mercy-seat ; shall we have 
the pleasure of seeing you P " 

*' Thank you ; no. I shall be tmable to attend ; several 
other matter's claim my attention." 



THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 



Ys8, it does not fiutter bo reiy much where yon are as 
what yon are. I hope it will never be your lot to be in 
either a prison or a workhonse. The middle of a wood at 
midnight cannot be a very cheerful place, and there might 
be a plefksanter place than an nnlighted, wet, mnddy rood. 
Bnt some persons would doubtless be happier in either of 
these places than others are in a well-narmed, well-lighted, 
magnificent mansion. 

For there are some people who cannot be happy. They 
hare not the materials in them which go to make happi* 
ness. No matter in what circnmstancea you place them, 
they are still tretfiil, and discontented, and sorrowed. 

K it is a beaatiAil day, they will pick out a olond some- 
where, and sigh that " it will perhaps be wet to-morrow." 
If they have a fortune left them, " It isn't so much as they 
expected." If th^ have to walk, they grow "miserably 
tired ;" and if they go throogh life in a chariot, " It is very 
cold riding." As for a hearty, thankful expression of entire 
content, yon never get such a thing from them, thongh you 
Itmg for it for years. 

Bnt there are some who cannot keep unhappy, no 
matter how they try. They are like a cork in the water — 
great wavea of trouble rdl over them and beat them down, 
Emd the next minute up they come again aa light as ever. 
Yon tell them it is a miserable day, but they don't see it ; 
for their eyes are fixed on a little bit of blue sky, and. 
looking at that, they forget the miles of leaden olouds all 
about it. They have trouble npon trouble, but they hope 
on. A great loss cornea and sweeps them almost away, bat 
thoy go resolutely to work to get scone gain that shall 
quite make amende for it. They are disappointed re- 
peatedly, bat they still believe that the next j<^ to which 
thi-y look forward is certain to be all they expected. 
Besides, you have to say a great many gloomy things 
before they admit tliat they have been really disappointed. 
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It is a good thing to be a pluloBopHer, when philosophy 
teaches us to make the best of the ills of life. But it is 
better to be a Christian, and so make the best of both 
worlds — the world of sorrow and the world of joy, because 
the lessons of sorrow are very needftd. It is well to bow 
the head sometimes and say, " I was silent because Thou 
didst it." It is a better way than resolutely determining 
that we will not care, no matter what shall come. It does 
us good to care, but not to be cast down; to take the 
Father's chastening, and grow meek and humble, but 
always hopeful under it ; to receive His words, and nurse 
them in our hearts, hoping to grow thereby. 

But it is no use to be as children, and cry after what 
we have not, and throw away our toys because they are not 
made of gold. Of one thing let us be sure — our Father 
places us where it is best and most comfortable for us to 
remain. Let us trust to Him, for does He not know best P 
One day we shall be grown up, and able to understand the 
hard things that puzzle us now, and then I think we shall 
be sorry that we were not happier than we were. 



tt 



IN VAIN.^^ 



Ybet sorrowful is the heart that has lived to breathe those 
little words out in its sighs. It is always sad to have ex- 
pended anything in vain. And yet we very often do 
so in this life of ours. Labour without profit, hope 
without fulfilment, longing without satis&ction — *' Such 
is life." 

In vain, sometimes, we seem to have loved, and suffered, 
and prayed. No end appears to be answered by it. We have 
poui^ our whole souls forth, and no one is any the better. 
We have agonised for a blessing, but it has not come. We 
have striven through the fierce day and the long dark night, 
and have fallen exhausted by the wayside, but have garnered 
no treasures for it all. Many a burning eye has wept in 
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the shaded vallej, because life has been snch a miserable 

failure. 

" In vain, in vain ; too lafce, too late." 

This is the dirge which the disappointed and remorseful 
spirit sings evermore. 

But surely thou hast a different and a higher song who 
hast believed on Jesus, and learnt to trust a Father's love. 
Not in vain has been thy life. Thy struggles have wrought 
a good work, thy tears have watered flowers that shall 
bloom for ever, thy prayers have gone up before His throne 
well pleasing in His ear ; thy love has never been wasted. 
He has accepted it as obedience. 

Not in vain. And yet very imperfect after all, even if 
we make the very best of it, has been our life. It needs 
the mantle of the Saviour's all-forbearing love cast over it. 
It needs that our imperfections, our wrong-doings, our 
Bhort-comings, be aU atoned for by His perfection and suffi- 
ciency. 

When we feel ashamed of ourselves, and sorrowfiil for our 
fruitless endeavours, let us look to Him, and dry our tears. 
It is all well that He does. And in the land where all the 
hidden things shall be made known, we shall see our 
harvest, and gather our fruit, and be convinced that our 
life was not reaUy in vain. 



WERE YOU EVER A CHILD t 

A PBESON (not very young in any respect) was going to tell 
his class a tale of his early days. " When I was a child," 
he began — ^but a little fellow opened his eyes in such utter 
and blank amazement that he paused. And the boy asked» 
in an eager, excited tone, '* Oh, teacher, was you ever a 
child ? " 

His question might be repeated to many instructors of 
youth, for, looking at them, so far removed from follies and 
frivolities, so very demure, and proper, and sad-coloared» 
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what traces of oliildhood are yisible in them P Some had 
early suffering, perhaps, which made them " grow old in 
youth.'' Some were trained to quiet, undemonstrative 
habits. Some see so much in the world to sadden them 
that they cannot be gay. And others fancy that the mirth 
and buoyancy of childhood should be checked, and so appear 
staid and serious from principle. 

Yet, doubtless, it would be well for us all to remember 
our own days of childhood, not so far behind that we have 
forgotten them, in order to be more emphatically the chil- 
dren's friends. How else can we win their hearts — how 
sympathise and help them effectually P He is likely to do 
most good to children who can heartily settle down to a 
^me of marbles or run behind a hoop. He is the father 
whom the children love who carries them on his back or 
his shoulders till they scream for joy, and plays at horses 
to their hearts' content. She is the kindest mother who 
can so far descend to her children as to check her irrita- 
bnity at their noise, and sympathise with them in their 
little troubles. 

Let us all strive to become little children again, if by 
so doing we can better understand our important charge. 



BE COURTEOUS AT HOME. 

** Ohaelbs, I was reading that book." 

"Were youP Well, your time is not very precious; 
you can wait awhile. I shall have finished with it pre- 
sently." 

" Don't practise your music lesson now, Lizzie ; Mary is 
on the sofa in the next room, and her head aches badly." 

" Oh 1 but I wish to practise now. And as for Mary's 
headaches, they are so frequent we cannot always notice 
them." 

As if they were any easier to bear because of their fre- 
quency. Had Lizzie been in another house than her home, 
and had the headache befieJlen another than her sister, how 
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oonoemed she mmld have been, how caaneful nofc to aggra- 
Tate it! 

Had Charles taken up the book of a lady who was not 
his sister, with what eager apQk)gie8 it woold have been 
retamed! 

Life is not long. For many reasons home-life is gene- 
nJly still shorter. Why should it not be made as pleasant 
as possible P Why should not the brightest memories, the 
sweetest thoughts, be ever associated with home P It woidd 
be well to whisper in the ears of all England's sons and 
daughters — "Be courteous at home. Make it a happy 
place ; show the best side of your characters there. Kever 
allow yourselves to get into a careless way of treating the 
mother who has loved you through sickness and in health, 
the &ther who has provided for you for many long years." 
You will look back one day when your home is dismantled, 
and you are a weary wanderer far away, from the graves of 
those who loved you. Sweet then will be the thought of 
the little loving attentions which you now give, perhaps at 
the expense of your own comfort. 

The power of little things is wonderful. A cheerfbl 
word to one whom circumstances have vexed, the kindly 
offering of an easy chair, the opening of a door, a soft 
answer to a wrathful word, — all these are fraught with 
good both to giver and receiver. They bind &milies toge- 
ther, they strengthen the ties which otherwise the world 
might sever. 

Those who really shine most in society, who are the 
ornaments of the drawing-room, the great attractions of 
their own particular circle, are those who practise polite- 
ness at home. 

Habit clings to us. Those who for years will not allow 
themselves to do a coarse or mean action, cannot, if they 
would, when the habit of nobility and gentleness is really 
formed. If you would know the inner working of the heart, 
if you would see the real character of an individual, watch 
him at home — see how his brothers and sisters regard him. 
He may wear a mask before the world. He cannot, if he 
would, disguise himself there. 

The one universal law of courtesy is this, ** In honov/r 
preferrmg one cmother" The selfish man cannot be truly 
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polite. The unselfish can never be rode. Those whose 
thoughts are ever of their own excellences, whose care is 
ever for themseLyes, may have melodious voices, may speak 
flattering words glibly, may bow superbly, but they can 
never really be courteous. Those who forget themselves in 
their desire to make others happy, are the real gentlemen 
and gentlewomen of the earth. 
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AS A LITTLE CHILD. 
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Pbobablt most adults take their seats among the little ones 
nsually with a feeling of very great superiority. "We are 
tecLohers ; we have to impani knowledge. Do we ever think 
with what advaoitage we might become learners and imita^ 
tors of them P 

" As a little child " in confidence. How implicitly they 
believe in us! Whatever we tell them, in allegory or 
fiction, is a reality to them. Wasn't it to us ? Hadn't ijob 
nnqnestiozdng faith in Jack the Giant Killer and Cinderella P 
But now ! Oh, what suspicious beings we have become ! 
How very little we are willing to take on trust I And how 
difficult for us to take even the kingdom of heaven " as a 
little child," without fear, or doubt, or mistrust I 

^ As a lifttle child " in forgiveness. You have seen chil- 
dren quarrel. How fierce they look in their impotent 
rage \ Hovr fond they are of calling names 1 • How they 
menace each other wil^ flashing eyes and threatening fists ! 
But something occurs to attract their attention, and lo ! 
they have forgotten their strife, and are chatting together 
as if nothing had happened. Ah! but their elders and 
betters do not so. Oh, if they only could I They cannot 
forgive and forget. They have been injured, they &ncy, 
and when next they pass each other — ^what high heads, 
what curiing Eps, what perverse eyes ! " You needn't sup- 
pose I see you ! I've dignity enough to treat you with 
silent contempt.'' 

^ As a little diild^" who walks tremblingly along a dark 
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and tborny path, aeimig no qaertkniB, but eagexfy, flnnly 
gracping the strong hand of his g^oide and goardlaa — bo 
ahoiUd our joomey be taken. We know not the waj ; bat 
oar Father does. Let na hiM tight to that ahmghtyhand, 
until it bring na where the lights of oor heaT^nlj home 
shine forth a welcome. 



LYNXE8. 

This very keen-sighted, restless, bnsy, soar, disagreeable 
class of persons is to be foond ererywhere. 

Mr. L3mz yonder is one. See how he watches all the 
people around him. A very indostrions man is he, for he 
not only attends to his own business, but he gives almost 
equal attention to that of everybody else. Yery little 
escapes his notice. He knows about all the wrong doings 
in fomilies. He knows whether parents are patient or not. 
He knows whether tradesmen are all they ought to be. 
His eyes are wide open. His ears are ready to catch the 
slightest slip. 

And at the meetings how much he has to say I What a 
wicked set there is in the world, according to Mr. Lynx ! 
Doesn't he hold them up to view in all their blackness P 
Doesn't he sigh over their sins of omission and commis- 
sion P Isn't he indignant and scornful P Doesn't he bring 
to light what no one else suspected P He feels " great pain 
in doing it," of course (P). He would " far rather commend 
than blame," only he " mu8t be faithful " (P). 

Woe unto the person who, if he should feel weary and 
discouraged, should pour his troubles into Mr. Lynx's ear ! 
Will not he comfort him 1 " Yes, it can't be wondered at. 
Such bad management, such inconsistency, so little wisdom, 
Ac, Ao, ; but, alas I there are very few good Christians." 
Of course, Mr. Lynx considers himself one of the few, for 
fault-finders are idways conceited. 

Well, it is easy enough to find &ult I Any one can do 
that, if he look for his brother's errors. But sorely those 
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who have themselyes borne the burden and heat of the day 
might forbear to do it, or at least temper their severity by 
a word of sympathy and commendation. Oh, what aching 
hearts have fault-finders made ! What tears have fallen, 
what sighs have arisen, what dark, dark hours have come 
through them ! Let none of us belong to them. There 
are hands enough uplifted to shut out God's joyous light 
without our doing it. Let us be healers and consolers rather 
than fJEkult-finders. 



eNow ! eNow r 

Snow ! snow ! This is the cry in many parts of our island 
home — it will soon be familiar to us all. The piercing 
winds blow, the skies are overcast ; very soon the feathery 
flakes will fall silently around us, dressing the bare trees in 
fantastic robes, covering the earth as with a bridal veil, 
weaving a wreath for the moimtain's brow. 

Snow! snow! What glorious times for the healthy 
children! What fan will they have, filling their little 
hard hands, and flinging it at each other ! What a trea- 
sure is the ice-bound pavement, over which their feet may 
ghde! What gladness for the thoughtless little hearts, 
that stay not to think of danger to themselves or the 
passengers ! 

Snow ! snow ! Grod pity the houseless when the snow 
falls, and have compassion upon the poor man with his fire- 
less grate ! May many hearts be touched this winter, and 
sympathy and help warm the cold room I 

Snow ! snow ! Let us fill our homes with the warmth 
of love now. Closer to the bright hearth let us gather — 
closer to our hearts enwrap all who need the sweet and 
healing comfort of love. Let us turn out of doors, far out 
into the chilly night and frosted snow, all envy, hatred, and 
uncharitableness, and fiU our room with tenderness, good- 
wiU, courtesy. 

Snow ! snow ! How beautiful has our God made every- 
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thing ! Let iu admiro and praue. Praise most of all, that 
it faUfl not npon owr grarTes, that we are yet spared to live, 
and labour, and enjoy* And with this thought fresh in our 
hearts let ns resolve to live a better life, to press nearer and 
nearer to the Savionr^s feet^ to bring Him porer service, 
holier love. 



EASTER. 

Thske are days, memorial days, anniTersaries of some great 
and sad event, which we cannot pass over without some 
heaviness of spirit. Snch are the days — every one of which 
we remember — on which some beloved friend passed oat 
of our reach into the land of the solemn unseen. And, 
although so many years have passed away, each with its 
changes, since the event which we commemorate, still to 
aU thoughtful Christians such a day is Gkx>d Friday. Sor- 
row, as weU as gratitude, may live in our hearts ; for that 
wonderful Hfe, the description of which draws our love so 
as nothing else can do, and that marvellous death by which 
we live, are things which touch us to-day as nearly as they 
touched our fore&thers. " He shall see of the travail of 
His soul, and shall be satisfied ; " but we can scarcely dwell 
upon Gethsemane and Calvary with unmoved hearts. It is 
not well that we should. We who have received so much, 
who have had such wonders wrought in our behalf, who are 
the friends for whom Jesus laid down His hfe, surely we 
have at least love to give in return. And, if our love be 
also sorrow, there is reason enough for it if we think of the 
cost at which it was won. 

But there are bright memorial days as well, days 
on which we commemorate great joy, or deliverance, or 
triumph. And such is Easter. Who among us can help 
joining in the shout of exultation, " The L(»d is risen P " 
Who can help drying his tears and joining in the chorus of 
general joy P Winter passes, and summer comes, for owr 
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hope is a liying thing, and the angels have sang again, 
" Peace on earth, and goodwill to man." 

And so, do we not well in making Easter a time of great 
rejoicing, a time of greeting, and kindliness, and gladness, 
a time of thanksgiving and triumph P Let us gather our 
friends about us, and fill our homes with fresh spring 
flowers. Let us take down the shutters from our liyes, and 
open the windows, and let in the glad sunlight and sweet 
air, and exchange our wailings for triumphant songs. What 
can possibly harm us P " Christ is risen." What can 
trouble do with usP What does it matter about lossP 
Why are we impatient under painP Why do we fret 
and fume beneath the little stings of an adverse 
world P "The Lord is risen." Surely this should be 
enough to turn our tears into snules, and our night into 
morning. 

How would He have us spend this time — ^He whose love 
was so great — ^this Friend who yielded up even His life for 
usP 

If we have an enemy or a friend who has, perhaps, 
wronged us, what better time can we have for forgiveness P 
If there is some duty which we have neglected heretofore, 
now is the time to discharge it. If we have turned to the 
world imfeeling hearts and cold fisKses, surely we should have 
love for everything now I 

Let us make Eastertide solemn by the reconseoration of 
ourselves to the Master's service. Let us make it glad by 
bringing happiness to some sad heart, by filling little chil- 
dren with joy, by presenting a full cup to those whose dim 
eyes see only empty ones. 

And if to any the angel of death draws near, let us bid 
him be of good courage, for the tomb is dark no longer. 
** The Lord is risen." There will be an Eastertide for us 
when the shadows of the grave flee away and our Besurrec- 
tion shall i^pear. 
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BURSTING BUDS. 

After the long and repeated attacks of the winter, after 
the falling of snow, the howling of east winds, and the con- 
tinued frosts, we cannot choose but be glad to see fair days, 
with bine skies, and genial suns, and all the pleasant acces- 
sories of a delayed but certain spring. It is little wonder 
if at the very approach of the longed-for guest we should 
go forth to behold, with a joy akin to gratitude, the marks 
of her warm fingers ; httle wonder if we are only too glad 
to seize the first opportunity to walk away from the noise 
and bustle of business, and wander along cool though 
sunny lanes, feasting our hungry eyes with the awakening 
beauty of the world. And, after we have entered into the 
rapture of the lark, and gazed with glad intoxication into 
the wonderful blue of the heavens, we are pretty sure to 
begin examining those English ornaments, the hedges, to 
discover what progress they are making; and, if we do 
this, we shall surely be gratified by the good sight of thou- 
sands upon thousands of bursting buds, a sight enough to 
make us clap our hands and sing for very joy. 

But why P How is it that bursting buds are able to give 
ns such exquisite enjoyment P In point of beauty, they 
certainly do not equal the white blossoms, or the luxuriance 
of foliage, or the autumnal many-tinted ripeness. And yet, 
perhaps, we do not welcome either of these with as much 
emotion as we do bursting buds. Why P Is it because the 
anticipation is better than the reality P Perhaps we do 
geneitdly in life derive more pleasure from the on-looking 
than we do from the real possession of our joys ; but it la 
because spring promises so much that we love it. 

Bursting buds are &vourite8 wherever they are found. 
How delighted we are to see the promise of a good life or 
a clever mind in a child I How glad are we to remember 
and cherish any little sentences he may have spoken which 
seem to point to any fiiture greatness ! How we praise his 
first copy, then his first composition, the first exhibition of 
his talents, no matter of what kind it is! It is because 
this bursting bud is a pleasant thing. It is as yet only the 
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Opening spring, bat it foretella the summer with ita beauty, 
and the autumn with its luxuriance of ripeness. 

How glad we are to see the bursting buds of prosperity 
We have known cold, and dark, and long winters ; we have 
been miserable enough under the snows of adversity ; an4 
80, when our boughs exhibit the iSrst sign of a break, and 
the verdure is likely to grow, we begin to feel rich ah'eady, 
and something of the joy of autumn settles on our spirits. 

Bursting buds of honour are valuable enough to us all. 
How patiently and tenderly the tree is watched and tended ! 
How eagerly the first sign of life is welcomed ! The fruit 
of that tree would be a very precious crop. Yet some there 
are who live many years without seeing even so much as a 
bod. Well, it is all the more grateM when it comes. 

But bursting buds sometimes disappoint us. They do 
not always turn to blossoms and fruit. The frosts nip tiiem, 
the blight kills them: they fade almost before they had 
lived, and die when we had promised ourselves so much 
pleasure in them. 

** Such is life." But in that better life above it shall 
not be so. The time will pass, and eternity begin, and to 
those who go to live in the endless summer, only joy and 
satisfiEMjtion, and frill fruition, shall come from bursting buds. 



HAYMAKING. 

A VEBT pleasant thing it is to go away from the hot, 
crowded town, with its multitude of smells disagreeable, 
and sights dismal, and sounds distracting, into the hay- 
field. Even before you have reached it the pleasant fru- 
grance is borne to you on the fresh, morning breeze, and 
there oomes into your spirit a cabn, stilling feeling of rest, 
and peace, and quiet. 

It seems like midsummer holidays as soon as the hay- 
making begins. You get to feel rather resentful about work 
at that time. What business has it lying in unfinished piles 
before your weary eyes, and mocking you, while so many 
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people wre enjoying theniBelves in perfect idknets, with 
nothing to do, and no inclination to do it P No, no ! Awaj 
goes the work, and off go we for at least a mondng in 
the hay-field. 

Bat how beantifdl the grass lodks before it is cut I What 
a variety of magnificent colours there are! Flowers of 
every hue and size try to hide their little modest heads, 
while the tall, graceful grasses caress them, and bow to 
them, and wave in the breeze almost as if they had power 
to enjoy their life. And who shall say that they have not P 
Who shall say bat that we may learn something even from 
them P Therefore, if there be a meadow near enoagh to be 
looked at, let no time be lost, for if the weather be fine, the 
san warm, and the sky blue, the grasses will soon be eat 
down by the mowers. 

About these same mowers there seems a great deal of 
ruthlessness. How vigorously they sharpen those scythes 
of theirs ! And then, in they go. Sweep ! and a hundred 
or two of flowers, and grasses, and beauidful things are cut 
down, and lie helpless at their feet. 

" Surely the people are grass." Here, if anywhere, we 
can see how easily life is desfcroyed. A stroke is sufficient. 
A little thing, and we are no longer npright in our health* 
and strength, and grandeur. We are indeed like grass, and 
as the flower of the field. 

Bat not many such thoughts have we in the haymaking 
time. The machine goes up and down the field, and the 
haymakers sing their merry songs, and the children who 
are so highly &voared as to live in the fresh beantifril 
country go and play among it, and roU on it, and bury one 
another in ifc^ and otherwise turn it into general disorder, as 
their manner is with everything they like, so that they maj 
enjoy the fun generally. 

Aiid BO altogether the haymaking is a festive time, atime 
of pore enjoyment and general fon, a time of resting tired 
Iinibs» of regaling the senses, and of giving every power we 
have its ntmost of innocent and healthful doiightanii: 



There is always aomediing very eigoyable in a tiling 
which is both nsefid and beaxitifaL We are a practical 
people after all. with very little relish tea thing iHkich is 
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unprofitable. We should not find as mnch pleasure in » 
landscape, probably, if we did not know that the meadow- 
laaids yield abundant hay, and that the springing com 
waving so gracefiilly on the hill, is growing strong and 
fall, ready for the coming harvest. 

But there is another way in which woods and fields are 
profitable. If we go there to muse and learn, we shaU 
assuredly find very much to teach us sweet and simple and 
yet high aiul sacred lore. Is it not a good thing, sometiines, 
to forget business and care, and strife and money-getting, 
to let the spirit bathe in a purer atmosphere, and drink in 
deep draughts of beauty P The fever of the world soon gets 
cahned down in the presence of nature. After we have 
looked on its beauty, and listened to its music, we are apt to 
feel for ourselves a sort of pity that we could have been so 
thoroughly engrossed by utterly earthly things. For we 
reatise in the quiet fields whither we go forth to meditate, 
something of the feeling which Mrs. Sigoumey has ex- 
pressed, — 

'* Thon hast not left Thyself in tliis wide world 
Without a witness. E'en the desert place 
Speaketh Thy name. The simple flowers and streams 
Are social and benevolent ; and he 
Who holdeth converse in their langfoage pmre, 
Boaming among them at the oool of day, 
Shall find, like him who Eden*s garden drest. 
His Maker there to teach his listening heart." 



WELCOME TO SUMMER. 

Welcome to the summer I Are we not all glad to see the 
bright iacQ of so dear a friend P Have we not longed 
wearily for it through the dark winter P And now that it 
has come as young and lovely as ever, bringing healing and 
rest and a whole world of beauty with it, let us give it 
a right hearty greeting. The perfume of a thousand 
fiowers is around us, the air is f^ll of sweet melody, the 
^arth is covered with a soft, rich carpet> and above is thQ 
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oahn azure of the smiling skies. BeantiM sommer I we 
cannot help loving it 1 

Our hearts grow lighter as we think of the cool resting- 
places we shall find under the green leaves, of rambles 
beside the murmuring brooks or the restless, sighing sea. 
Thankful may all be who can get away from the heat and 
turmoil of the busy town, and breathe ^e pure air, and get 
the heart filled with healthier feelings. 

One cannot help wishing that all coidd enjoy it, and 
sighing over the condition of thousands who cannot. How 
many of our brothers and sisters in the close, hot dens of 
our crowded cities will experience nothing of the beauty of 
the summer! Ko soaring lark, no pencilled flowers, no 
green glades for them! They will know it is summer* 
time by the increase of the weariness which is ever upon 
them, by the intenser heat and the fouler air in which they 
move. Oh, if they cannot bask in the beauties of this 
world, would that they might know something of the 
country which eye hath not seen ! If they must be slowly 
poisoned here, would that we could bring them to drink of 
the cool Water of Life I 

Welcome to the summer ! May it be a blessed time to 
us all ! May we have better thoughts, and get all the bad 
ones blown away by the gentle summer breezes I May we 
have closer communion with our leather who is in heaven, 
and so may brighter days dawn upon us all ! 

And, in the midst of the joy and beauty around us, may 
we never forget to render loving, earnest praise I 



JUNE. 

Thebb are none who do not love this pleasant, genial 
month. It has all the beauty and richness of summer 
crowded into thirty days. We cannot look anywhere with- 
out seeing things of beauty either budding or already 
brought to perfection. Pleasant is it to rest beneath the 
shadows of the grand old trees, and watch the glad beauty 
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of earih and sky. "Haw deeplj blue ia tiie cartam the AH* 
IVither has spread around ub ! Hgpit laaify tiie sflrer doadn 
float about it ! Wbat magnifioent featheiy nwnwpn aaoend 
from the west! Wbat gorgeoos oolonra are gkywing in 
the smiaet ! Nor is tiie earftb scarodj less beaotifbl tban. 
the sl^. Svery bedgciow ia radiant with its deep green 
leaves, with ita iyy, and hawthorn, and baad, its forget-me- 
nots, and oofamibines, and wild roses. The meadows are 
redcdent of the firagrant bay scattered afaoat, wfaHe ** the 
com npon a thoosand biDs " waves gracefolly before the 
hreath of the passing breeae. 

June is also a month of nnisic Can anything compare 
with the scmgs of tiie laik and the ni^timgiJe P Is any- 
thing sweeter than the ripple of the brook over gleaming 
stones, or tiie tender Mghing of the leafy trees? The 
whole earth is fbU of happy song; and a mnitle of gladness 
and peace is spread over it. And yet, even in the merry 
month of Jime, there are wailing cries going np to tiie 
Throne. There are tanned streets and darkened rorans, 
and the fiiding away of many a dear life. There are pain, 
and sickness, and ddiriom; there are pardied lips and 
throbbing heads; theie are hunger, and thirst, and 
poverty, even in tiiis tmne of joy. 

God pity all those who are drat np and stifled in dose 
rooms, wiUi no chance of a breesy walk in the coantiy ! 
God pity (ay, and why should not man do the same?) all 
the little children who have heat, and dirt, and wicknesH, 
instead oi handfbls of bottercaps and crowns of daisies ! 
And may we all be pitiM and loving, generoos and self* 
denying, and nnfeignedly thankful to the God of the 
Bonmier throogh these beantifal days ! 



FRUIT-CATHERINC 



Ths ahnanacks tell ns — and they onght to know — that jost 
about midsummer there is " no real night," which is a con- 
venient thing for those living in the country, who are 
occupied in gathering the froit which is brought into thd 
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marketo so qnicldj that it really looks almost fresh. Bai 
in order to do this, some hundreds of people most either 
have terribly short nights, or they must retire while the 
sun is yet a long way from the west. 

If yon ** mn down into the country for a few days " 
during the fruit season — and you could not have a better 
time — you will find yourself awaking about three in the 
morning in consequence of some early singers on their 
way to work, or who are caUiog one another as a prepa- 
ratory step. You may not feel particularly amiable at being 
awaked out of your first nap while it is yet night ; but you 
wiU quite forgive the fruit-gatherers when at two or three 
in the afternoon you remember how many parched lips are 
enjoying the full, rich, ripe fruit in the city. 

Yes, indeed; the time of fruit-gathering can be very 
pleasantly spent in the country. Fancy a stroU through 
acres of strawberries ! Isn't it a thing to make one's mouth 
water, always supposing plenty of Devonshire cream conve- 
niently nearP Then down among the currant-trees and 
gooseberry-bushes some delight may be found. If you are 
fond of acids, there they are. Eipening currants, getting 
daily larger and blacker, hang temptingly on their stems in 
fine clusters ; the gooseberries are changing their hues from 
green to red, and, though sour enough yet, will be all right 
shortly. But if the heat be too greats and going up one 
row and down the other is rather wearying, then by all 
means retire to the cherry-orchard. The grass has been 
either eaten ofi* by the cattle, or mown and carried away in 
loads of hay for their delectation ; so you can sit down and 
en^oj the shade of the beautiful branches. But you will 
not sit very long before the red, round, luscious fruit wiU 
be a temptation too strong for you to resist, and you will 
begin hooking down the branches with handle of walking- 
stick or umbrella. Surely '* Come and see us in the fruit 
season '* is an invitation not to be slighted. 

But it is a very busy time notwithstanding ; otherwise 
such early rising would not be requisite. There is the fruit 
to be gathered roughly at first, and rapidly, too, by deft 
fingers. It looks easy enough; but I fiancy most of ua 
would get tired of it soon, for care is needed here as in 
every other occupation. Time goes quickly, and busheU of 
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fruit are not plncked in a minnte, tenderly, so that it may 
not be crushed, and dexterously, or the gatherers will not 
be successful in earning as much as they expected. As 
soon as it is gathered it must be taken to the shed where 
the packing is done. Here the strawberries are artistically 
piled, be^miing wil^ the little ones, and ending with the 
finest and largest, " Old Humphrey's toppers," as many a 
fruit-gatherer has learned to call them. As soon as the 
** pottle," or ** punnet," or sieve, is properly filled, cool leaves 
are spread over the fruit, strawberry leaves or the brake, a 
kind of large fern, and then by van or rail off goes the 
sweet load, ready to be distributed among the dry and 
thirsty citizens. 

If you have to buy fruit, and wish to practise economy, 
London is the place. You would most likely have to give 
twice as much for it in the country, which may seem strange, 
but is certainly true. But fruit-growers are liberal people 
in the matter of giving. They do not often lay any restric- 
tions on the gatherers. For instance, they are generally 
welcome to eat as much as they please ; and some even go 
BO far as to allow it to be taken home, which would be a 
very great advantage indeed if sugar-canes grew in the same 
place, and the same privilege extended to them. 

I wonder how many of us stop to thank Gfod for the fruit 
season ! We should grumble enough, of course, if it came 
not as usual But do we think it important that the Giver 
should receive any special praise P And yet it is a wonder&d 
thing that, in spite of hard winters and late frosts, and east 
winds and blights, it grows and ripens, and comes to per- 
fection, sometimes more and sometimes less, but never a 
failure. We are wrongly constituted if, in the full fiush, 
and ripeness, and munificence oi summer, we have no dox- 
ology to sing ; we must be in a dismal frame of mind if 
now and then we do not feel a reverent exultation as our 
eyes drink in the glad beauty of the world, and we feel, 
<* My Father made them all." 
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PUENTY OF WORK. 

PiXHTT of work I Kb one can stand aside in these hueyt 
earnest days, and see nothing to do. There may be whole 
armies of workers, hut there is yet plenty of room for 
more. The yineyard is yet open ; and though thousands 
are engaged therein, stOl comes the question with startling 
force and closeness, ** Why stand ye here all the day idle P " 

Plenty of work ! ** But there are so many more efficient 
than I." Beaotifnlly modest excuse ! Well, don't despair. 
If you reaUy feel yourself so very inferior, you can take a 
kywer position than others. If you can't teach twenty 
children, have a class of t?ro. If you know not how to 
teach, there are several other offices — visiting, canvassing, 
&c., &c, A loving, earnest heart will be useftil, though it 
be not accompanied by ten talents. 

Plenty of work 1 In how many schools is the cry for 
" more teachers " heard ! Children gather, and might be 
receiving lessons for eternal life, but that there are so few 
efficient teachers. Very rare are the exceptions where 
there are too many workers. 

Plenty of work 1 Why, the little ones have everything 
to learn ; and how can they learn except they are taught P 
Of this world, where all is so strange and wonderful — of 
the next, to them shrouded in impenetrable gloom — surely 
we all may find something to say. 

Plenty of work ! How many hundreds — even now that 
so much is done in the good cause of education, so many 
e£EbrtB made to gather children into schools — ^how many 
hundreds are still untaught, uncared-for ! And any person 
who, in the course of a life-time, shall have rescued a dozen 
of these, and introduced them to better iufluences and 
purer air, will not have lived in vain. 

** The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few ; 
pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He would 
send forth labourers into His harvest.*' 
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'•SO QUAD!'' 

A LmiiB child, who had been sleeping sweetly, and dpeaming 
none but happy dreams, opened her bright eyes, as soon as 
the rays of the sun touched her fisiice, and sitting up in her 
little cot clapped her hands and merrily said, " Oh, it is 
morning ! I am so glad, so glad, so rery glad 1 " 

We might almost wonder at such joy. The child, warned 
by yesterday's disasters, might have known that the day 
would bring sorrow enough to her ; a sudden faM, followed 
by a smart, a misadventure by which a fayourite toy would 
be broken, a great disappointment, a disagreeable, inflexible 
*• No,*' where only " Yes " was looked for — many things to 
cause the ready fountain of tears to spring up and overflow. 
But she forgot all this. All she knew was that the sweet 
morning had broken around her, the birds had commenced 
their concert, the sun was shining, and she was so glad. 

We ought to have just such awakenings. But, alas ! we 
cannot forget our yesterdays. "No sooner does the soul 
arise to consciousness than the sigh is breathed, and the 
weight of the world comes back to us. We remember that 
the heavy task lies before us. We have not lost our burden ; 
we have only left it by the side of the bed, and it is waiting 
to be taken up and carried again. We have plenty to do 
and plenty to bear every day. Things do not grow better 
in the night. The unkindness we have received, the ingra- 
titude which has been cast at us, the selfish indifierenoe 
which pained us all yesterday, is just as bad to bear this 
morning. And, as we remember all this, we arc little in- 
clined to be " so glad " that it is morning — ^we are more 
disposed to wish that the night had been longer. 

•* Joy cometh in the morning." " I will sing aloud of 
Thy mercy in the morning." "The Lord's mercies are 
new every morning." " Thou makest the outgoings of the 
morxung to rejoice." These are the songs we should learn 
to sing — songs of hope and gratitude and trust. It is cer- 
tainly intended that the morning should be glad ; that the 
dear, bracing air should bring us strength ; that the uni- 
versal joy exhibited in the world of nature should enter 
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our hearts, and make us calm and resolute and brave. Light 
is a glad thing, and when it shines we do wrong not to 
enjoy it, and let it enter our spirits, and make us also 
glad. 

Why? Because the darkness has departed, and the 
shadows have melted away. Because the time for action 
has come, and it is a pleasurable thing to take up our work, 
and set about it merrily, and perform it welL Because we 
may do some good during the day, may resist some tempta* 
tion, conquer some wrong, practise some self-i^imegation, 
forgive some unkindness, cheer some weary heart. Oh, 
these are the things to make our awaking gladsome. If 
we find our pleasure in these, there is no day but dmil 
shine brightly for us and contribute to our wellbeing — ^no 
evening but shall bring peace and repose and quiet joy — 
no dawn in which we may not say, with the happy little 
child, " It is morning ! I am so glad, so very glad ! " 

There will come another morning better and brighter 
than any other, on which we shall awaken to new life and 
joy — the morning of a never-ending day — a glad eternity 
of bliss. What peaceful satisfaction shall we have then, 
when the night is gone for ever, and not a shadow comes 
over our brightness ! 



IN THE FOREST. 

When the heart is weary, and the head bowed down, and 
the work and the worry of the world are too much for us, 
it is scarcely possible to imagine a calmer or more blessed 
retreat than the very heart of a thick green wood. Not 
that there is silence even there ; but the sounds are of a 
very different kind from those which bewilder and oppress 
us in the world. For there are the din and discord of strife, 
and contention, and pain; while here are heard only the 
beautiful harmonies of nature. What a restful feeling comes 
over us as we listen to the soothing lullaby of the wind 
among the branches, the soft whispers saying mysterious 
things, and the swelling anthem of ''Glory to Qod" in 



"Irliick trees, Mid winds, and birds, and inseots melodiously 
unite I It is like a sanctuary where we may hide away from 
the enemies of our peace, where the sordid and debasing 
influences of the earth, earthy, cannot find us. 

The hush and shade of the wood make it especially grate* 
fill in the heat of the summer. There is boundless pleasure 
in the ocean, but how scorchingly hot are the sun's rays 
on the sand ! There is beauty on the mountain and in the 
prospect it commands, but the fucent is very wearisome. 
If we come from either of these places into the forest, where 
a thousand leaves cover us, we involuntarily think of Him 
who is as " the shadow of a great rock in a weary land." 
The breezes fan us, the birds sing to us, the soft turf invites 
us to repose, and everywhere m such cahn yet mighty peace, 
that we are ungrateM indeed if our hearts are not moved 
to thank^ilness and love toward the great Father. 

If we are fond of looking at beautiftd things, how many 
may we gaze upon in a wood ! There are bright and varied 
colours 80 tastefully blended that none but the great Artist 
could have done it. There are delicate penciUings of won- 
derful beauty on the fern leaves, and the many flowers that 
spring under the shadow of their great protectors. There 
eare tall, straight, silvery stems and large strong trunks that 
excite our admiration ; there are softness and rest every* 
where ; there are diamonds on many a blade of grass, and 
large drops of light that fall through the parting leaves, 
and make even the cold sod bright and sparkling, as if gems 
had been scattered by a lavish hand. 

We might be taught one or two very salutary lessons in 
a wood. Of course there is no comparison between us and 
a tree. We are so much better and more important than 
even the flnest oak in Her Majesty's domain. And yet we 
feel rather small if we attempt to measure ourselves against 
it. The greatest giant would quite forget to boast of his 
height in such a case, and we who are not giants feel very 
insignificant indeed. Why, we cannot reach so much as its 
lowest bough. As to age we are of course very inferior. 
That was a fine tree when our great-great-great-grandfather 
was a little b<^, and it will be a fine tree still when we have 
been buried for ages and the world neither knows nor cares 
that we ever lived in it. As to beauty there is a difference 
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of opinion ; the oak is a tree of very fair proportions, and 
of magnificent strength and form. Of course when we come 
to usefdhiess we must be the better of the two. And yet 
our tree is rather a valuable thing. Birds bnild their nests 
in it, men rest beneath it, it supplies a goodly number of 
acorns to hungry pigs, and at last it is cut down, and a 
strong &ir ship is built of its timber, which sails over 
the waters carrying good tidings and valuable mer- 
chandise. How many of us accomplish more good than 
aUthatP 

Yet at last there will come a time when even these grand 
old woods are destroyed, and we shall live ; when there will 
be a new heaven and a new earth, and perfect happiness ; 
when it shall no more be said, " We aU do fade as a leaf," 
but when we shall be as trees of the Lord's right hand 
planting. 



BLESS, AND CURSE NOT. 

"Bless me, and make me a blessing.'* We have most 
likely aU of us prayed this prayer at some time of our 
lives. It is a very natural one — " Bless me." Nothing is 
of such value to us, when we rightly estimate things, as 
the Father's blessing; this only turns our shadows into 
sunbeams, and lifts above us the lamp of hope amid our 
darkness. And, however wiUrug we may be to generalise 
in our prayers, there is a speciality about this one — 
"Bless me." Our personality comes up here; we are not 
— and it is useless to seem — ^wilHng that others should 
have this wealth, and we be left in our poverty. " Bless 
me, even me also, O my Father;" and, clinging to Him, we 
will not let Him go until He has blessed us. 

But, being blessed, we do not always desire to keep the 
good to ourselves : ** Make me a blessing." We have heard 
of angels. We would be angels too, &nning away with 
our shining wings the care and trouble of the world; 
wherever we go we would be servants — ^helpers — ^like the 
Master, who never wearied of doing good. Perhaps to 
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some this craving to bless others — ^to be of use in the 
world, to make people happier, nobler, better, is eyen a 
stronger feeling than the wish for merely personal and 
selfish good. We may give most of our friends credit for 
earnestly desiring to be made blessings. 

And are they ? 

It is not always that even Christians are blessings to 
each other. Because there is so much in them besides 
Christianity. There is the spirit of self-justiQcation. 
They would not exactly say that they were better than 
other people, but they certainly feel it a little. It would be 
all very well if it only made them grateful, but when it also 
makes them proud and fault-finding, eager to pick holes in 
another's character and hold up to light the^ threadbare 
places, then, although they may fancy that their rebukes 
are doing good, it is very much to be feared that they are 
other than blessings. 

People are not always blessings even to those whom 
they love. There are plenty of dangers where the heart 
closes the lips and fiUs the eyes with nothing but tender- 
ness. There is no strength in the hand that seeks to 
send arrows into beloved ones. There is no firmness in 
the voice whose utterances wound those whom we would 
have love-encased. It is a hard and bitter thing to see 
the dearest ones going wrong. And we are not always 
blessing if we do not say what we believe to be right, 
though it be difficult to us and painful for them. 

We are not blessing if we do not live what we say. We 
can so easily undo aU the good that by our lips we do. It 
is so easy to forfeit the blessing we might give. 

How often we see those who ought to be blessings in 
their homes and in the society among which they move, 
that are, after aU, not blessings ! Let us pray that we may 
be only blessings to all around us ! 
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TIME 16 MONEY. 

Is it, indeed P Pity we don't value it a little more highly, 
then. It must be confessed that we are not very econo- 
mical with it. Certainly we spend it rather lavishly, cer- 
tainly we waste it rather carelessly. 

** Time is money.** Well, we are somewhat desirous of 
"making money;'* are we equally desirous of "making 
time P" Would we leave our warm beds in the morning 
two hours earlier as willingly for time as gold? Do we as 
carefdlly gather up the little fragments and preserve them 
fbr fdture wants, or lay them out always to the very best 
advantage P* 

"Time is money." Well, we would not be thieves on 
any account. Shouldn't we shrink from the bare idea of 
stalling our neighbour's purse, but do we not sometimes 
(and without compunction too) steal his timeP True, we 
may give him in exchange gossip and idle words, we may 
retail the petty news of the day, may give him some into- 
resting anecdotes respecting others ; but who ever would 
think of calling these money P Ay, are we not too often 
robbers of time P 

Tvme is of i/njmitely more valvs than raoney. It can 
give us treasures which gold could never buy, may yield us 
wealth that earth's mines could never jhimish. Poor 
indeed is money when compared with tvme ! 

Time is the greatest talent committed to our care. Oh, 
let us never abuse, never neglect this ! Let us spend it so 
as to gain a large profit. Let us remember tiie Master 
will appoint a reckoning-day soon 



^ OLD HAUNTS. 

" How altered the place is ! I should scarcely have recog- 
nised it again." This is quite a common remark now-a-days. 
The march of modem improvements is a very rapid one, it 
is scarcely possible to keep pace with it ; and if we revisit 
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old places, after the lapse of years, we shall find them no 
longer old but very new. Men are so fond of " making 
improvements ;" they can leave nothing alone, they must 
poll down, and rebuild, and alter, and strengthen, and gene- 
rally make as many changes as possible, so that if we look 
for the things that were we shall certainly not find them. 
" There used to be some beautiful carving here." 
** Yes ; but the present owner likes to see things neat. 
He has had aU the walls whitewashed or papered." 

" What has become of the room in which Queen Eliza- 
beth slept, and one of the Charleses held Parliament P " 
" It has been ' done up,' and is used as a stable." 
It happens sometimes that busy, weary men, having spent 
many years in the great city, feel a longing to revisit the 
scenes of their childhood, to stand on the village-green 
again, or lie down under the shadow of the old elm. When 
life has been over-bright, and we are surfeited with pleasure, 
we cannot do a better thing. That will take the buoyancy 
oat of us 1 Nothing is the same. A railway-station stands 
where the village games were carried on. The trees have 
been cut down, and the old houses are demolished. But 
that is not the worst. What has become of our playmates P 
Where are the friends of yore P Where have they hidden 
the kind hands which were laid on our heads, the bright 
eyes which beamed lovingly upon us P They have passed 
away with the years; and if we want to look upon an 
unchanged thing we must turn to the mountain, or river, or 
ocean, for only God and His works abide. 

Well, what of that P It is not the first time we have 
been obliged to 

" Let the dead past bury its dead." 

It is the present and the ftiture with which we have to do. 
Sentimental and moumftd back-looking are very well, and 
perhaps a little natural, at the beginning of a holiday ; but 
when idleness has made us vigorous, and enjoyment has 
filled us with mirth and gratitude, we should have no room 
in our hearts for sad repinings, but only for hope and reso- 
lute on-lookings. 

Holidays have not done ail they might for us unless when 
libey are over we feel strong to laboor, and eager to work, 
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and willing to enjoy ; unless we are ready to take the dntieer 
of life as they come to us, and perform them yigorously. 

And one good may result from a visit to the old haunts 
of our childhood. Let us stay a minute and remember the 
day-dreams we have had there. What a brilliant course we 
sketched out for ourselves ! What good we were going to 
do ! what successes we intended to achieve ! What an 
honoured name ours was to be ! how beloved we intended 
to make ourselves ! The rich were to respect, and the poor 
to bless us ; and as for fame, we were to get so much of it 
that the people in our native place would be proud to own us. 

Well, years have gone, and chances have escaped us, and 
we are plain commonplace Smith when we had meant at the 
very least to be Garibaldi. 

But is it too late, quite and altogether too late, to redeem 
our early dreams, and make the future something as we had 
painted it? As we go back with the increased strength 
which comes from change of air and recreation, cannot we 
renew our resolutions, and be determined that at least some- 
thing of the good which we had planned shall be accom- 
plished P Let us try again, not for ourselves only, but that 
others may also be benefitted, to make our life what in the 
flush of youth we hoped it would be. 

'* Droop not, though shame, sin, and angtuah are round thee ; 
Bravely fling off the oold ofaain that hath bound thee ; 
Look to JOB. pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Best not content in thy darkness — a olod. 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labour ! all labour is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy Gh>d." 



WINTRY WOODS. 

Did you ever take a walk in the woods during the winter 
time P No P Well, it is really worth while to do so. Not, 
of course, that they can boast of the beauty of the spring, 
or the luxuriousness of summer, or the magnificence of 
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autamn ; bat» you know, there is beauty in winter, and the 
place in which to find it is a wood. 

A very grim kind of beauty, it is true. TaU, large, barren 
trees, very gaunt, but very stalwart. A stilhiess that makes 
one shiver ; the solitude is so cold. Mud, with a thin 
covering of ice or snow. Layer upon layer of dead leaves, 
brown and yellow, and rotten. Not a bit of bright green- 
ness to be seen, only now and then the dark leaves of last 
year's blackberries, a few hips and haws, and here and there, 
few and far between, holly-trees, with the bright winter- 
berries peeping from among the branches. 

But you can see the shape and peculiarity of the trees 
themselves better now than in the summer. Is there any- 
thing grander than a good old oak-tree even in January P 
How graceful, and yet how strong, are its branches ! Could 
they possibly have been distributed over the tree with better 
effect P And see the whiteness of the birch, and the com- 
pactness of the yew, and the slimness of the fir. And look 
at the poplars, towering head and shoulders over their 
brothers, but appearing very cold and miserable all the same 
for their pride. Indeed, it is noticeable that the tallest trees 
fare the worst ; the lowly ones are protected, the lofby have 
to bear the brunt of the storm. What greenness there is 
lives near to the ground ; but perhaps we have seen that 
without searching for it in the wood. 

One thing cannot fail to strike us. There are great lanky 
trees, with their tops looking as if they had done with life 
altogether, but with their rugged trunks completely covered 
with beautiful green tapestry. Well done, little ivy, the 
brave and the pertinacious ! you do your best to cover the 
barrenness of your favourites, and partial success is better 
than none. 

If we move round to the south of the wood we shail see 
other signs of life. Here is a small forest of furze, green 
and prickly as ever, mth bright yellow blossoms, as beauti- 
ful as spring. And under the hedge there are fresh green 
primrose leaves, and even small buds essaying to raise their 
little heads. Not only primroses but violets are here. One 
feels almost tempted to dig them up, roots and all, for, 
small as they are, are they not the promise of the spring P 
As we look, the sun flashes out, as it will sometimes do even 
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in winter, and the sflenoe is broken by the chirp of birdd, 
and actaally there is an impndent little sqmrrel springing, 
from bough to bough. We have need to go to the other 
side of the wood, where the snow still Hes, to remember that 
we are in midwinter. 

What a quantity of wood is rotting on the ground t One 
cannot take a step without treading on it. Boughs, and 
branches, and sticks, and roots, asking to be burnt as they 
Ue wasting awaj. 

What numbers of little children and poor women shiver 
by insufficient fires in the town and villages below ! What 
bright blazes there would be, what merry crackling and 
sparkling in the cottages, if the owners of the forest would 
allow all these bits of wood to be collected and carried 
away! 

"They wouldn't be content with them; they would 
break the boughs, and pull up the roots, and frighten 
the rabbits, or worse. They would be sure to do great 
damage." 

Would they, indeed? Alas, for poor human nature! 
It is most deplorably bad if it deserves aQ the things that 
are said against it. If, however, the proprietors of the 
wood would be so good as to take our advice, they would at 
least give the poor, cold people one trial before they con- 
demn them. 

It is almost amusing to see how composedly the trees 
take their misfortune. It does not greatly move them. 
Do they know that the spring is preparing to come to them, 
that they bear their winter so patiently P 

Fancy a forest of im in the same condition, stripped of all 
beauty, our dead leaves lying around us — ^no warmth, no life, 
sap all down, vigour spent, no music in our branches save 
the dirge Of the wind. What a state we should be in ! 
How angrily our bare arms would strike those of our neigh- 
bours, and the fierce gust would bend our heads so low that 
we should never raise them again. Spring? summer? 
Bah ! is it likely we should believe in them, when there is 
nothing near us but winter ! 

Well, perhaps when we are cowardly and downcast, and 
hopeless, and grumbling, we might learn a lesson from 
wintry woods. 
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CIRCUL.ATINO LIBRARIES. 

Wb have all a large circolating library. We hare an 
immense number of rolumes always on hand, which we 
borrow and lend, and pass &om one to the other with readi- 
ness and great punctuality. Many of them have been well 
read, some are nearly worn out altogether, but we hold 
them in high estimation, and circulate them still. 

There is our volume of " Knowledge." And this one is 
not lent so often, nor so eagerly perused, as some of the 
others. It is not a very large volume, our neighbours say* 
But of course we are the best judges of that ! It has cost 
us some labour, and a great deal of pride surrounds it, but 
it has so many new editions, and they are rather confusing, 
so that we often have our doubts as to the authenticity of 
some of its contents. 

Then there is our volume of " Experience." This was a 
very expensive volume, and it is very useful to us. Scarcely 
a day passes without our referring to it. Its contents are 
not aJways pleasant, but if they make us sad they also make 
us wiser. They have kept us from many a danger, and have 
taught us when we may hold up our heads, and when it is 
scarcely safe to do so; where are the things that give 
warmth and comfort and satisfaction, and where are those 
that only scorch and vex and disappoint us. 

We have also a volume of " Opinions," and a very large 
and bulky one it is. It is a sign of the degeneracy of the 
present age that our neighbours do not care much for this 
precious collection. Although decidedly the best of its 
kind, it is not sought after as it should be. Each man has 
one of his own, and we are vexed at hearing individuals 
praise volumes which must be so very inferior to ours! 
But (from motives of philanthropy) we will not allow our 
friends to be ignorant of this important book. We give 
them extracts from it as often as possible, and perhaps the 
day will come when they will be able to appreciate it as it 
deserves ! 

The volume best read is that entitled " Other People's 
A£fairs." It would be difficult to say whose is the greater 
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pleaHure, the lenders' or the receivers'. Whatever may be 
said of other books, this is always interesting, as it de- 
serves to be, for every reader makes some marginal notes 
and additions. It is being continually revised and im- 
proved. Now and then some parts of it are contradicted. 
This has happened once or twice when some character in 
the book has been too highly praised. But this &ult does 
not often occur. On rare occasions some fault-finder has 
spoken of the strictures which this volume contains as 
unjust, or too severe, but this is not the general opinion* 

Another volimie is " Our Own Goodnesses." We have 
seen some of our neighbours manifest impatience while 
reading this, but it is one of which we ourselves never 
grow tired. We consider that it contains some very inte- 
resting tales of heroic deeds and noble performances, and 
willingly lend it to any new acquaintances when old Mends 
seem to get tired of it. 

Yet another volume is ** Our Faults and Failings." This 
is not a very large one, and rather uninteresting, so that we 
do not care either to read or lend it very often. Indeed, we 
have taken some pains to hide it. But, strange to say, our 
acquaintances are very conversant with it, and appear to 
poruse it with more interest than we do ourselves. 

There is one more, entitled " Grod*s Mercies." We can 
but confess that this is a somewhat neglected volume. And 
yet it is a very interesting and instructive one. Perhaps we 
shall value it more highly when we are wise enough to dis- 
criminate rightly between the good and the bad volumes of 
our " circulating library." 



MARVELLOUS STORIES. 

You remember the old tale of the cats. Some one very 
fond of " sensation novels," even then, described them thus, 
" There were thousands of cats on our housetop." When 
remonstrated with — " Oh, surely, not so many as that P " the 
narrator repHed, doing a rapid sum in subtraction, " WeU, 
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there was a hundred at least ;" and the veracity of even that 
mild statement being doubted, he said, " But I'm sure there 
was neighbour's cat and ours ! " 

We hear just such tales now. Of course we expect it in 
some things. A good startling tale is like spice, it flavours 
life, and if it tastes a little too strongly, well, that is the 
fashion, and I suppose we must not grumble. But it is 
true that the agony is piled up mountains high in some 
things we read, so that nervous people had better refram 
fix)m perusing them at night, the sensation of one's hair 
standing on end, and nightmare to follow, being anything 
but agreeable. And yet people tell us that such tales are 
life-like. Kot like many of our lives, we may be thankful 
to say ; for two or three murders, Ave or six elopements, and 
no end of accidents, would make, to say the least, a mar- 
vellously eventful life. 

But if we may believe the newspapers, these times are 
about as full of startling incident as any we could have 
fallen upon. And certainly things sad enough do happen. 
We are assured of terrible tragedies occurring in our land. 
Accidents (so-called) by which hundreds of Hves are sacri- 
ficed are reported, to be followed by others still worse. 
Many a page of horror turns up in the volume of our life. 

But we must confess that accounts somehow get very 
much exaggerated. K aU the tales we have heard had 
been true, things would certainly be very much worse. 
And yet, perhaps, we seldom either give or receive entirely 
unvarnished accounts. 

It must have struck any one listening to the examination 
of some witnesses at the police-courts that things must be 
a little misrepresented. It surely could not have happened 
just so. Though they may wish and intend to " speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth," there 
is perhaps a Httle one-sidedness after aU. It creeps in, our 
individual prejudice, no matter how desirous we are to give 
it no quarter. 

Perhaps that has a great deal to do with the reports and 
accounts, so exaggerated that there is very little relation to 
truth in them, which get afloat in society. It is so difficult 
to be quite just when we feel very strongly. It is not that 
we would absolutely tell an untruth on any account, but the 
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mistBrke is in our own minds. We do not see clearly the 
real state of things. We only see them firom onr own 
point of view, and that is not always the best. So we are 
▼ery apt to make a molehill into a mountain, and by giving 
a very strong oolonring to only one side of an event, posi- 
tively so change its appearance that it is not easy to 
recognise it. 

But exaggeration tinges the daily talk of the present day. 
The weather is not showery, it is drenching ; a thing is not 
unpleasant, it is horrible ; a room is not fuU, it is suffocating. 
But it is unnecessary to multiply illustrations. You have 
only to listen to your own — ^we beg pardon, your neigh- 
bours*— -descriptions, to understand what exaggeration is. 

How is it P Do we like to see the wide-opened eyes and 
uplifted hands of our listeners P Do we wish to enlarge 
the simple events of our daily life into the miraculous P Is 
not the truth strong enough, that we must needs try to 
strengthen it P Whatever it is, we may well question if 
the habit be either a good or a useful one. 



BUCHTED. 

Do you happen to know any persons with " blighted hearta f" 
Because, if so, you are acquainted with some very disagree- 
able people. There must be some of all sorts to make up 
the varieties of life ; but really it seems that of all dwellers 
on this earth they could be the best spared. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe them ; we see them 
in the public paths, walking with slow, sad step, eyes sunken 
and dim with weepmg, lips firmly compressed and fastened 
up with the seal of grief, and brows whose wrinkles are 
never cleared away by a smile. They are dwellers in per- 
petual shadow ; for them there is no sunshine, no gladness, 
no merry laughter of childhood, no recreation, no music, no 
fun, — all the joy that kindles a thousand faces never touches 
them. They have nothing to talk about but their own 
tmfferings. They have so much of their own sorrow that 
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they cannot sympatibiBe with that of others ; they have no 
feeling with the great public questions that stir the hearts 
of the million ; they cannot endure the sight of the children 
at their play, or the workmen enjoying their holiday ; in 
fact, they have ** no heart for anything ; that was * blighted ' 
years ago ! " 

Where did the blight come fix)m P 

Some shadow fell that was intended to shut out the light 
for a time ; some great loss overtook them by which their 
property was considerably lessened ; some unkind lips spok» 
slanderous words by which their character was tempomrily 
injured ; some dear friend was taken away ; in short, they 
cannot have quite all the good things of life at once ; and so 
they are " bUghted." 

Who blighted them P 

Not Ood ! He is a loving Father, who wishes to see His 
children ha^ppy. If He has taken one joy He has given a 
hundred others in its stead. If He has put out one sun He 
has illumined the sky with countless stars. K He has taken 
away one who was. too dear, He has given a dozen others 
who may be loved, and helped, and blessed in the stead of 
that one. If He has taken riches He has given health, and 
strength, and vigour. If He has taken health He has given 
the ineffable sweetness of human tenderness to smoothe the 
sick bed. God never intended any life to be " blighted." 

In the book that did so much to arouse public indigna- 
tion against slavery, St. Cladr says of Topsy, sorrowing for 
the loss of Eva, " Any mind that is capable of real Borrow 
is capable of good." 

A real sorrow, Uierefore, is one of our Father's greatest 
blessings. Of course we can use or abuse it as we please. 
We can let it make us peevish, querulous, self-referring, 
self-enwrapped. It may make us hard, cynical* stoical. Or 
it may be so blessed that we shall become more loving 
towards all, more tender of others' grief because of our own, 
more quiet and trustful in the hands of Infinite Love. 
. Never, never let us speak of our lives as "blighted.'* 
Blighted, while Grod's sun of goodness shines about us ! while 
the airs of His peace fan our foreheads, and His mercies &11 
in showers I Blighted, while they may be made so beauti&l, 
BO happy, so sacred ! Blighted, when W6 may bring ihd 
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flush of pleasure to some cheek paler than our own ! while 

we may speak gentle words of loving counsel to the yonng ! 

while 

"A child's kiss. 
Set on our irighing lips, shall make ns glad ! " 

Oar lives blighted, when we may make them such blessings 
to all around us ! Oh, surely we cannot make so great a 
mistake as to suppose so. 

We have seen some who might have said, " No sorrow is 
like unto my sorrow ;" chastened and subdued, it is true, but 
very useful, very contented, ever happy. How much better 
and wiser are they than those who have shut themselves 
away from life and its joys, crying that they are blighted ! 



RUINS. 

Wis cannot live long without seeing plenty of incongruous 
sights. And one is a pleasure party among ruins. It is a 
sight by no means rare. K you are organising a picnic, 
or spending a day in the open air, be sure that some one wiU 
suggest, " Oh, do let us go to the ruins of the castle, and eat 
our dinner sitting on old stones." 

And forthwith, where desolation reigns triumphant, and 
beautiful things are laid waste, among the " shades of the 
departed," is heard the merry clatter of knife and fork, and 
popping corks, and sparkling jokes, and strains of vocal and 
instrumental music. And so the past and the present, the 
night and the morning, meet together. One wonders how 
it is that soft words can be whispered, and songs sung, and 
rambles enjoyed so much more under the shadow of a broken 
wall, " built by William the Norman." 

And yet it is very true that we do not need to be exactly 
antiquarians to be very much interested in any spot or build- 
ing which is hallowed by age and association. We cannot 
stand among the ruins of the castle without repairing the 
breaches — ^in our imagination — and refilling them with the 
stately knights and ladies of other times. Through this 
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window how many dim eyes have gazed as the ships have 
borne away dear friends ! In this large space what goodly 
numbers have en|;aged in sport ! And at this old oak-tree 
how many hundreds have plighted their troth, and vowed 
to be faithful till death (in a sadly short time) did them 
part ! And then we cannot walk over a field where some 
decisive battle has been fought, without a feeling almost 
akin to awe. Think of the hot, restless hearts of the living 
multitude which throbbed here years ago, of the courage 
yielding to dismay, of the rapid sword thrust, and the fail- 
ing hope, and the early death. Think of the shouts of victory 
striving to drown the cries of the dying, of the march home, 
and the welcome that awaited the conquerors. Think of the 
noble warriors hastily buried a foot or two beneath the 
sward, and the marvellous scene which shall be presented 
here one day, " when the trumpet shall sound and the dead 
shall arise." 

But if you do think much of all these things, you will 
be startled back into present life by a call to dinner, or 
by the persuasive voice of some one having an eye to busi- 
ness, who asks if you will not like to purchase a bullet dug 
out of this very field, for the nominal charge of half-a- 
guinea. 

There is one good that nearly always arises from visiting 
ruins ; we can admire the ivy that clothes the old stone 
with such new, green beauty, bringing life into the very 
shadow of death, as perhaps we never do admire it under 
any other circumstances. How warm it makes the old ruin 
look ! How it clasps, and clings, and covers the dreariness 
of the desolated place I 

We cannot but feel some admiration, too, for the works of 
our forefathers which have stood the wear and tear of storm 
and tempest for so many hundreds of years. They knew 
how to put in a bit of starong workmanship in those days. 
Fancy one of our houses — ^run up in a day or two, "to let" 
to-morrow, and tumbling down by degrees in a few months 
— ^beside one of these old castles. Samson would not have 
much difficulty with our walls and pillars. But these old 
works, so thick that they must have shut out every sound, 
look as if they would never fall even now. 

But how much longer last the works than the workers I 
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Where are the heads that planned, the hands that exe- 
cuted F Ah I we search in vain for them among the rains. 
Their very names are forgotten, and the place that knew 
them knows them now no more. 

So may it be with us. We shall not rear castles or win 
battles ; but we may perform some good work which shall 
live when our names are never spoken, 

" Only remembered for what we have done." 

And if we have done anythiog worth remembering, we need 
not mind though all the rest be in ruins. 



TIRED OF UVINC. 

" A&en't you almost tired of this life P " 

" No ; I should never be tired of it, though I hope to be 
ready when the Master calls for me." 

The answer was given by an old man, who for nearly 
eighty-six years had been fighting in the battle of life. He 
Ixad been worsted, too, more than tmoe. He was left an 
orphan, and, while he ought to have been playing, had to 
work from early morning to late night to earn a few 
shillings to find himself the necessaries of life. Later, 
though he worked hard and skilfully, he met with many 
losses : there were fires, and unfortunate speculations, and 
&iling banks. Whatever catastrophe there was, he was 
pretty sure to have a share in it. Now that he was old, 
he found himself alone, save for the fri^ids he had made; 
relations gone, fortune gone, strength gone, and yet he loved 
life and clung to it still. Such is the stuff some men are 
made of. And a noble race th^ are ! 

Thinking of this instance, we are reminded of an illustra- 
tion of a widely different kind. 

A " boy poet " jfound himself at the age of eighteen in 
London. He earned a scanty living by writing for some of 
the periodicals of the day. But life went hard with him, 
he was reduced to great distress, and poisoned himself — 
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tired of life, and beaten by its troubles — at the age of 
eighteen. Such is the stuff other men are made of ! 

It takes some a long time to get tired of living. Others 
" wish it were all over," " would be glad to be in their 
graves," before they have attained the age of manhood. 

la it the trouble that makes the difference P Not so. We 
know if we look around us that many who have been the 
hardest tried, who have had the greatest sorrows, never get 
tired of life; but love it, cling to it, revere it, battle 
bravely with its difficulties, trample down its discourage- 
ments, conquer its opposition, holding it all the while with 
strong hands, as God's most precious gift. 

No ; it is not the tried but the weak who get tired of 
living. The coward wishes to die when trouble comes ; the 
brave man faces the dangers, and looks forward to summer- 
time. 

Moreover, there is another noticeable thing. It is 
generally the young who sigh for the rest of the grave, — ^it 
is those who should be strong and vigorous, who have as 
yet known few sorrows, who the soonest get tired of life. 
The old, the subdued, the disciplined, grow patient, and 
enduring, and strong, — ^they have learnt how to value the 
unspeakable blessing of life. 

Shall we also con the lesson P 

First, let it be to, us as a very solemn thing; lent to us 
by God and used under His supervision, fraught with 
eternal interests — a loan for which we must render strict 
account. And next, let us spend it not for ourselves, and 
our own peace, and our own enjoyments, but for others — 
our brothers and sisters, the poor, the sorrowful, little 
children and old men and women — any who need us; 
then, whatever troubles come to us, we shall never be 
tired of living. On the contrary, we shall pray, '* Spare us, 
Lord, that we may be useful in Thy world !" 
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RETURNIIMC THANKS. 

Pbatsb 18 a good Umig. Of oonrse theze are some peofJe 
who tell yoa tliat the Ueesmg would have oome aU the 
flame ; that, indeed, prayer and the faiiii we have in it are 
ratiier fluperati tions thaoi anything else. Th^ may say it, 
if it so please l^m, bat yon don't believe it. Ton know 
that pn^er is a direct means of communication between 
yoors^ and the Father. Yon have experienced times in 
which your sool has gone np to heaven in snpplication, and 
haa brought back the blessing, the safety, the help, the 
guidance — ^whatever may have been needed. 

And then P 

Well, then you have begun to consider whether there was 
nothing else which yon wanted equally as badly, and which 
could be had for the aeddng. Your wants are so many that 
i^elly, if you have so very nmch to be thankftd for (which 
yon rather doubt), you can give very little time to thank- 
fhlness. Yon will do that when all your wishes are 
fhlfilled. 

" Where are the nine P" 

*' And one of them, when he found that he was healed, 
turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, and fell 
down QfD. his &oe at His feet, giving- Him thanks." 

*' But where are the nine P " 

Grumblingr it may be, that th^ had not been healed 
before. Or, if not so bad as that, being too fhU* of jciy at 
their restoration to remember to give tiianks. 

What base ingratitude I 

Bo you think so, singing your merry songs, with no care 
upon your brow P And yet, in your radiance of hope, and 
health, and gladness, you have never fallen at His feet, 
giving Him thanks. 

Do you think so, sitting in your lonely room, with the 
early autumn winds sighing in your ears, and your heart 
far away in the happy companionship of one long since 
borne away from your aching eyes P Are you never with 
those who return not thanks P 

You have nothing now but the desolation of loneliness ? 
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Ah ! bat yoa have yonr memory. Your path is narrowing 
now, but do not forget that it was once wide, and beautifol, 
and full of love. 

One marvels sometimes at the thoughtless oomplaisanoe* 
of youth, which almost believes that everything and every- 
one has been made for their enjoyment idone. What to 
them is the every-day love that throws its clear shining 
aixmt themP It is only right that your brothers and 
sisters should love you. And mother? "Tes, she is 
good ; I shall repay her some day." 

Little they reck of a day that may come to them all 
when they will yearn for a mother's kiss, a sister's sym- 
pathy, when only one sentence in the brother's hearty voice- 
would be as a draught of water to the fever-stricken. 
" Relations — ^what are they P" Not much until you stand 
alone in the bleak winter, and have no one in the wide 
world the shelter of whose warm love you may claim. 

** I can't have the pleasures that other young people do. 
We are such a large family." Oh, do not repine at that. 
There is the more hope that for you shall never come the 
desolate, uncared-for old age. Oh, happy ones in large 
ftmilies full of love, stay and return thanks for your bless- 
ings. Take the good things of life with appreciative grati-- 
tude, but give thanks. Be not you among those who hastily 
a^ a blessing on ihe untasted food of life, but to whom the 
" grace after meat " is as an uninteresting and unnecessary 
ceremony. 



TAUGHT IN THE STREETS. 

TttVKE are many and valuable lessons to be learnt in our 
streets. No one passing through them with his eyes open 
but must see numberless liiings to awaken his interest and 
instruct his mind. They are crowded with incident, not 
only when a chimney on lire, or the fall of a house or a 
garret, attracts a crowd, but always, when it is compara- 
tively stilly and the people are wending, their way in quiet 
unconcern. 

M 2 
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Sad lesHons some of them are. You see a hoj, jonngf 
and fresh, and strong, snatch an article from a shop and 
scamper away with it! You stay a moment to look at 
something, and a girl passes you, dirty, ill-clothed, and as 
wetchedly thin as she can be, and enters a gin-palace and 
drinks some of the poison before your very eyes ! A party 
of boys are conversing on the pavement. You are amazed 
at the oaths and obscene language they use ; they cannot 
speak a sentence without embellishing it with foul 
words I 

You have learnt a lesson in the streets — how inefficient 
are all the efforts at present made for the redemption of the 
young ; and that there is much to be done yet. 

Pleasant lessons some of them are. An old woman 
tottering beneath the weight of a heavy basket is helped by 
some old working man with almost aristocratic courtesy. 
A lady goes up and speaks to the swearing boys so kindly 
as to make even them thoroughly ashamed. A driver pulls 
up his horse that a lame dog may not be injured. A busy 
man stays to lift a little girl over a pool of water. A gen- 
tleman buys a strong stick for an old stranger whose feet 
will scarcely sustain his weight. You learn how much good 
it is possible to do even in the streets. 

Solemn lessons some of them are. How many persons 
whom you meet are clothed in the sombre garments of woe ! 
What friends have been lost by those who must take up the 
burden of the world and march on with it aU the same ! 
Then there are the muffled knocker, and the lowered blinds, 
and the tanned street. And then comes slowly along the 
hearse and the mourning-coach, even while you gaze. 
" How short and uncertain is our life ! " This is a lesson 
taught in the streets. 

Cheerful lessons some of them are. Of all the countless 
crowd whose feet echo on the pavement, not one is forgotten 
by " our Father who is in heaven." They have all some 
covering from the cold, they are all fed, they have all some 
one to care for them, they have all somewhere to go ; and 
so another lesson taught in the streets is, that none need 
despair, for Qod will provide. 

Let us keep our eyes open to discern the lessons of the 
streets. 
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GENTLY. 

Geittlt take the little child's hand, and tenderly — ^for so 
ipiFonld He have done who said, "Suffer them to come." 
Ton wish to lead it along a smooth way of green pastures, 
by the cool still waters, on to the peaceful shore of holy 
gladness, to bask in love eternal P Well, then, never do it 
with a rough hand, but ever as nearly as you can with a 
mother's own love and. careful tenderness. 

Oently woo the young to the feet of Jesus. Those who 
have passed out of childhood's buoyancy meet with enough 
of harshness ; do you never increase it. Courteously, 
kindly tell them the Gospel, filling their hearts with quiet 
love, healing them with the balm of glad tidings. They 
have warm, sensitive hearts ; play upon the fine instrument 
with very delicate fingers. 

Oently speak to them of their &nlts, as a sympathising 
friend always, never as a superior accuser. They do very 
wrong ; perhaps they seem unpardonably thoughtless. Ah ! 
but you know not what thoughts fill their hearts. Deal 
leniently, pityingly, following, though it be afar off, the 
Almighty, of whom it is said, " Like as a £a,ther pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him." 

Oently, but very perseveringly, be their friend. Never 
give them up, though they seem to grow worse and worse, 
and to repay all your kindness with ingratitude. Oh ! faint 
not nor grow weary. Very soon some will appreciate your 
love, and give you back such warm, gushing affection that 
you may well be proud of; and, better still, the Master will 
smile, and there will steal into your heart unutterable 
gladness. 



PEOPLE WE MEET. 

One of the greatest amusements during holiday-time is to 
note the different people one is thrown into contact with. 
It is pleasant enough to visit strange cities, and climb grand 
mountains, and ramble into beautiful valleys ; but, after all, 
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the best diversion is not in these ; and when all is over, and 
we look back, we shall estimate our holiday not altogether 
according to the sights we have seen ; we shall also take 
into consideration the people whom we have met. 

" How have 70U enjoj^ your holiday ? " 

" Yery much indeed. Everybody has been so kind to us.** 

" Oh ! very well, but we are not sorry to get back. We 
have met with so many disagreeable people." 

It is not very often that the latter answer has to be given. 
Taken as a whole, people are more disposed to be kind and 
entertaining than the reverse to strangers. But there must 
be some of all sorts, and it does happen now and then that 
one is thrown into the society of persons whom it is not 
easy to forget. 

Some people have the knack of bestowing a oopioos 
shower-bath on every one who is so unfortunate as to engage 
in conversation with them. You meet one of these indi- 
viduals on a bright morning, and congratulate him on the 
weather. He tells you that it will certainly rain before 
night. You remark upon the beauties of the place you are 
visiting; but he tells you it is nothing, and speaks so 
slightingly of it that you begin to feel a little ashamed ci 
your own enthusiasm. He has been everywhere and seen 
everything, especially the places and things which you never 
heard of, so that you are rather painftdly aware of your own 
ignorance. 

Another will not be persuaded to pay the least attention 
to the things that are going on. He talks about nothing 
but books and newspapers. Very good things to talk about, 
only you cannot agree. You are so foolishly good-natured 
as to like a few things you read ; but he knows better than 
that. He criticises everything, speaks slightingly of every- 
thing, ridicules everything. You ask him in a triumphant 
tone if he has read a certain tale in which you are deeply 
interested, feeling sure that he must have a good word for 
that. But he gives you quite a shock by declaring it to be 
" milk and water — ^in fact, no better than the merest sky- 
bine." You impatiently tell him that you wonder he should 
waste his time at all in reading, seeing that every book is in 
his opinion so inferior. 

There is another person whose acquaintance you are liable 
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to make who is of a most umnercifiil kind. He soon con- 
stitutes himself the guide of his party, and makes up his 
mind to ** do " everything at all >within reach. " You must 
see the prospect from Danes Hill;" he says, and at eight in 
the morning he starts, having been engaged since six in 
arousing weary sleepers and hurrying them off with half a 
breakfast. 

As soon as the hill is climbed he talks his friends into 
visiting a church with a very peculiar window, — not far off, 
he assures them, — and proceeds to lead the way mile after 
mile with inexorable indifference. 

When they have looked at the window he volunteers to 
take them home by an entirely new route, so that they may 
have the opportunity of visiting a "wishing well." But 
the forlorn pedestrians are so wearied that when they arrive 
there they only care to wish for one thing, which is — ^that 
their guide may soon know what it is to be tired himself. 

But, after all, these people are in the minority. Holiday- 
keepers are generally good-natured and unselfish in their 
pleasure, and desirous of contributing as much as possible 
to one another's happiness. It is refreshing to meet those 
who unostentatiously, and yet courageously, avow them- 
selves Christians. After spending a day in the midst of 
critical, cynical unbelievers, how pleasant and homehke it 
sounds to hear a gentleman speak in humble gratitude of 
the God who has made the world so beautiful, and whose 
goodness helps us to enjoy it! Such quiet example may 
well make us ashamed of our own inconsistency, and arouse 
us to be courageous and true. 



Poetry. 



POETRY AND PR08E. 

" Oh, like the sun, may I fulfil 

The appointed duties of the day : 



With ready mind and active will, 
March on, and keep my heavenly way 1 " 

Fro9t, 

"The record of a day: Morning devoted to thirteen 
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idiaptenof fliekrtiiewfleofliriaoiialiioveL Afternoon ghren 
up to deep, varied by dirtresBiiig draaiiiB of the haiiiirBadth 
eecapet of tihe heroine in the above. Syeningiaiedapwith 
recreation of a lig^ kmcL** 

Poeify. 

** Go, tiMB, mHhij fame and trcMoze, 
Come dimater, mmvh, and pain : 
In Thy Berrioe pain ia plaaaaro. 
With Tltjr faroor loaa is gain." 

Pro$e. 

** One has to give up so much to be a Chriatiaii. I shall 
atand more chance at the next municipal election if I attend 
town meetings instead of prajer-meetings. It is really 
necessary to be thought weU of now-a-days. The more a 
man does to obtain the fi&your of his townsmen the more he 
is likely to gain, and the less he wiH probably lose." 

" In weal or woe, in ior or can, 
Thyjportion shaU be onn : 
ChnituuLB their mntnal burdens bear ; 
They lend tiieir mntnal powers." 

Frose, 

Mr. Charity : " John Johnson, well known to you, for 
many years an attendant at your church — a Christian, I 
believe, but a very unfortunate man — ^is imprisoned for debt. 
We are trying to pay off the amount and set him free ; 
will you give us a donation P ** 

Mrs. Sharpe: "No, indeed, the man ought not to get 
into debt ; if he is a Christian, surely he has read the inj auc- 
tion, ' Owe no man anything.' 



f » 



Toet/ry, 

'* Ye wretched, hnngry, starving poor. 
Behold a royal feast ! 
Where meroy spreads her bonnteons store 
For every humble guest." 

Prose. 

" Oh, yes ; I am sure it is not I who would make the 
Gospel other than free to the very poorest. For you see it 
is the Gospel feast that is meant. As to feeding the hungry, 
it is quite out of the question. We have the hardest work 
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to find onrselves in everj comfort, without having to spread 
tables for other people." 

Poetry. 

" Throoffh floods and flames, if Jesos lead, 
1*11 follow where He goes ; 
' Hinder me not * shall be my ory, 
Though earth and hell oppose. 

Prose, 

** What a miserably wet Sunday ! I am sorry it happens 
to be the day for oommonion; but really it cannot be 
expected that we shall go through all this rain to worship. 
I shall spend a quiet day at home." 



How easy it is to sing hymns ! how hard it is to live 
them ! When our hearts are warmed by the loving messages 
which our Father sends us, then are we ready to do any- 
thing and bear anything for His sake ; but, alas ! the cold 
world comes in, and our hearts grow hard, and we live a 
very different creed from that which our hymns teach. 

And yet it is true that we try. The living principle 
within us, which breathes in our songs, also struggles to be 
heard when the spell of the world is upon us ; and sometimes 
we remember to give "the cup of cold water," or the gentle 
word, or the needed help. But not always ; we fail to keep 
up to the high mark too often. 

Yet let us not despair. In the land where there is " no 
more sin " we shall learn the new song, and our lives will 
echo it for ever. 



THE TANNED STREET. 

How many warnings we receive ! One, which should carry 
its own meaning to the heart, is the sight of a layer of tan 
in front of a door. The busy scene without — ^the market 
people ftill of life and activity — ^the horses and conveyances 
rushing by, subdued for a minute, as they pass that silent 
house with its lowered blinds and muffled knocker — all these 
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have a solemn voice for iis. There may be bloom upon oar 
cheek and elasticity in our step ; we meay be fall of thought 
«nd contrivance, glad in eagerness and energy; but we 
cannot help staying otlr worldly thonghts, and letting our 
minds wander into that anxious room. We picture the 
form racked with pain, the pallid &oe, the heavy drops 
upon the contracted brow, the writhing frame. Once, the 
busy scene without was doubtless interesting to the sufferer ; 
he may have stood at the window, watching the activities 
of life ; now, even the muffled sounds which reach him jar 
upon the pained nerves. Perhaps, too, the spirit is pervaded 
by an idea that the change is coming. And it may be that 
he is right. Perhaps the toil is well-nigh over, and the new 
world about to take the place of the fading old one. We 
may pass up the street again soon, and find the tan all swept 
away and the shutters closed, and a pall of desolation upon 
the house, which erst was musical with joy. 

Such sights should soften our hearts and make us very 
tender and piti^l, for the soirow that fidls upon our neigh- 
bours may &U upon us ere long, and sorrow should bind us 
together in the bond of sympathy. Moreover, we should 
be very careful how we treat those dear to us, who are 
around us. Yery dear are the members of the circle, yet 
we too often neglect them ; and should the cold hand take 
them away from our midst — as it may — ^we should never 
forgive ourselves for the little deficiencies we allow to pass 
so thoughtlessly now. 

The tamied street should impress upon us the uncertainty 
of our own lives. Only a vapour, it may soon be gone. 
Let us hear and obey the warning voice, " Prepare to meet 
thy God." 



''I WILI_« 

TuBBS are many kinds of will. One is a kind of head- 
strong obstinacy which adheres to its own opinion, and will 
not be convinced of its error, which will not be swayed by 
pthers, which knows nothing of the luxnryof relinquishing its 
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power to another. And though, this may be all very well in 
some cases, and may help its possessor through the world in 
a great measure, it is, after all, not the best kind of wiU, 

There is another. A quiet consciousness of power, a 
sUent self-reliance, firm, strong, yet respectful, that does not 
yaunt itself in words, does not court opposition ; but which 
fidls not in the day of trial, which stands erect and unmoved 
though the waves of difficulty dash against it, and uprears 
itself after repeated storms, true, inflexible as ever. These 
are the great, grand natures of the world. These have 
wrought good wherever they existed. These have fulfilled 
their mission with credit to themselves and benefit to others. 

It is this kind of will that we all should have. True, it 
must ever be in subjection to the Divine will, which arranges 
and orders events for us ; but once convinced that our aim 
is right in the sight of the Master, that aim should become 
a determination, from which we should never flinch, for cold 
or heat, opposition or applause, and toward which we should 
steadily, constantly go, resting not until we had attained it. 

It is wonderful what success sometimes — ^nearly always 
—crowns the worker who has a strong wiU to succeed. 
We BO often go about our work in a half-^hearted way, not 
expecting much good to follow, scarcely troubling ourselves 
to care particularly about it. But that is not the way to 
succeed. 

Not such servants should the Saviour*s be ! Scarcely 
may such hope to hear His spoken "Well done !'* Let us 
strive to work with our might as in His sight. 



TIRED. 

" KfiSPiNG hoHday tires one more thaoi hard work." Per- 
haps it does. Excitement, pleasure, enthusiasm, are very 
good in their way, but we are so weak that we cannot snp- 
poirt them long without feeling that we are flesh as well as 
spirit. We grow weary even of looking at beautiM things. 
We have expressed admiration so many times that we hare 
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no new words to use, and the old ones have become so stale 
and hackneyed that we are sick of hearing ourselves repeat 
them. 

And then the home-love grows strong upon us, and we 
do not want to go anywhere or do anything but just hasten 
back to some old fisimiliar scene and rest. 

But the longing for rest is not by any means confined to 
holidays. There are the work and worry of every day to 
make us sigh for the darkness, and stillness, and repose of 
night. How often with aching head and weary limbs, and 
over-wrought spirit, do we welcome the evening as the 
greatest blessing ! We " keep up " during the day because 
we are obliged; but the anxiety, and toil, and suffering 
have been ahnost too much for us ; we have felt ready to 
give up, and cast ourselves down by the roadside, tired out 
by the journey. 

But we need to be weary to find out the exquisite enjoy- 
ment of repose. Is there anything like the calm, thankful 
gladness with which we close the door on the outer world 
of work, where we have found it so hard to be patient, and 
gentle, and forbearing, and feel that we have eight or nine 
hours before us, and nothing to do P How many of us have 
felt Montgomery's words — 

" Nigfht is the time for rest. 

How sweet, when labonrs close, 
Togather ronnd an aching breast 

llie onrtain of repose ; 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lav the head 
Upon oar own delightftd bed. 

How many of us thank God for night ! Even sorrow is 
forgotten for a time. The anxiety which has crushed us 
takes its leave long enough to enable us to find new 
strength, to gather up our burden again when the hour 
shall come. The darkness and silence are like curtains 
which shut out all perturbing influences, so that we can for 
once have privacy, and hold quiet communion with our own 
hearts and God. And after that how peaceful is the night ! 
How calmly we close our eyes and fall asleep ! 

Is it not strange that when we feel the blessing of rest 
and sleep, we should yet look with a sort of terror on the 
last long slumber P What is it to frighten us P We shall 
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grow over-tired, and faint, and quiet, and the shadows will 
creep towards us, and the night will set in, the things of 
the world will grow very dim and indistinct ; and our heavy 
eyes will close, and some one standing by will say, " He 
giveth His beloved sleep." 

And then we shall be at rest. We have our dreams of 
golden crowns and waving palms, of sapphire walls and 
seas of glass ; but is any thought of that home so sweet as 
that which assures us that there we shall never grow tired 
again, — ^there we shall have continuous, satisfying, unbroken 
rest. 

Does it matter so very much that the hills are steep and 
our feet grow weary P This is only for a little while. 
Soon we shall begin a shorter journey, and hear our Father 
say, " My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest." And then we shall go home and find our morning 
of joy, and live without weariness for evermore. 



BECINNINCS AND ENDINCS. 

Thskb are many bright beginnings that have very dark 
endings. There are many dark beginnings that have very 
bright endings. We are so shortsighted that we cannot see 
&r before us. Endings are wisely, ay, and very graciously 
hidden. So we have to take a step at a time, only holding 
by our Father's hand. 

To many the spring is a double blessing — an April of 
flowers, and fragrance, and sunshine, and also a time of 
happiness, and hope, and promise. All looks bright to 
them ; the winter is far enough away ; they are going up 
singingly to the very heights of prosperity. Let them 
walk softly while they yet bless God, for the md may not be 
as they suppose. 

Others have commenced good works. They are sanguine 
and cheerful ; already have they accomplished much. Yet 
" let not him that giirdeth on his harness boast himself as 
he that putteth it off." 
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And if any of us are looking forward with a great fear 
that has been bom of sorrowful beginnings, let us trust in 
Qod and look cheerfully- on; for, indeed, we may generally 
feel certain that when the night is dark the morning will 
soon be here. If we have sorrow now, joy will follow next. 
If we clothe our ending in palls of thick dark clouds, God's 
sunshine shall clear them all away. 

Ay, but let our beginnings all be such as we can ask 
Qrod's blessing upon. Let us tremble to commence a sin — 
the ending of that shall be dark indeed. But for all works 
rightly begun we may expect that they shall be finished 
sncoessftilly and happily. 

" Never go gloomily, man with a mind : 
Hope is a better companion than fear ; 
Frondence, ever benignant and kind, 
, Gi7e8 with a smile what we take with a tear." 

There is often something sad in endings. Days of plea- 
sure, hours of calm enjoyment, holidays, friendships, bless- 
ings, lives that are dear to us — ^the endings of all these 
must fill us with sadness. 

There are few days in a lifetime the endings of which are 
perfectly satisfactory ; there is sure to be something left 
undone; there are certainly some regrets mingled with our 
rejoicings. We have not done aU we wished, we have not 
said all that we might have said, we have not been aU that 
we might have been. 

And' it is to be fbared that it wiU be the same with our 
lives. Not many of us> will be able to say at ihe close of 
our day* " I have finished the work which Thou gavest me 
to do." Our work will be unfinished and incomplete* 
threads snapped in the middle, the rapid, sudden- dai^ness 
of a winter's day. 

Still, we have now< and then the satisfaction of seeing a 
thing grow complete and finished under our hands. And 
this is a pleasuire well worth having. It only comes after 
toil, and; patience, and perseverance. But it is surely a 
foretaste of the satisfaction of the heavenly home to feel 
that some good work is well done, finished, perfect. 

' We are apt to feel somewhat proud of such an achieve- 
nient>*~too prone to take the praise to ourselves, and glory 
in it, forgetting that of ourselves we never could have 
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aooompliBhed it. We have not such magnificent endings 
to our work as One had to His. ** Blessed be the Lord 
God, iiie God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things. 
And blessed be Sis glorious name for ever and ever ; and 
let l^e whole easr&i be filled witii Hia glory. Amen, and 
Amen. 'Hie prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are 
ended." 

What sort of endings will our Hves have P Shall they 
be calm and peaceful as the setting of the summer's sun P 
or triumphantly jubilant as the conqueror's hymn P or will 
our lips utter the last sad lament, " The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved P " 



Ma:kt of the good gifts of God have in a measure to be 
earned before they can be enjoyed. We must sow the seed 
befbre we can reap the corn ; we must dig, and water, and 
watch, and prune before the fruit falls into our waiting 
laps. But some others of His gifts are perfectly free for us 
all to enjoy. He gives them at once into our open hands. 
Good gifts are they all, which will help to make us strong, 
and h^thful, and happy ; gifts which He gives to all, young 
and old, rich and poor. 

Will it be believed that these presents from the King are 
only enjoyed by about half of His children, after all P He 
giveth, upbraiding not ; but His children push back with 
their own hands His blessings, and effectually prevent their 
fellows from grasping them. 

God gives with bountifdl hand the blessed gift of light 
and sunshine, but man bmlds his houses so closely together 
in dark and narrow rows, that the sun can scarcely be seen. 
He closes in the home with thick brick walls, only putting 
in small windows through which the light shall come in 
patches. Then, besides that, he hangs curtains and blinds 
BO as to make the room less light and sunny. Perhaps he 
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does not know that light is health. Any waj, he keeps off 
one of the free gifts of the Father's love. 

In the same way gregarious man loves to live in the town, 
and escape from the country — ^it is so much more convenient 
in a business point of view ; and so he shuts out the fresh 
air which would be life to his lungs, and inhales instead 
large quantities of smoke and poison. 

Quiet is another of these free gifts. What rest is there 
to the weary spirit in the recesses of a thick wood, with the 
dark boughs interlacing overhead I But this is enjoyed by 
very few. There are, in place of it, the shrieks of the steam- 
engine, the noise of a thousand hammers, the rattling of 
hastening vehicles, and the never-ceasing tramp, tramp of 
the eager, busy multitude. Quiet, notwithstanding the ease 
and repose it brings, is a thing we have to learn to do 
without. 

Then there is beauty. Gfod has covered the world with 
it— dropping it on hill and river, and forest and ocean. 
But many of His children cannot find it. They look for it 
in the dusty streets, in the shop windows, in the galleries of 
art, wherein nature is but imitated ; they may not go abroad 
among the quivering trees, and silvery rivers, and shining 
waves. Gk)d*s free gifts are not free to them. They long 
for a sight of cool green leaves, or the sound of the patter 
of the raindrops on the tall grass, for the musical wind 
among the creaking branches ; and their longing is too 
often in vain. There is a sickness that comes over some of 
the dwellers in pent-up cities in the warm season of the 
year, a pining for the green leaves, a weary wish to lie 
down among the grass under the old trees, and shut 
the work out of the aching brain for one Uttle day at 
least. 

Now, what a good thing it would be if the philanthropic 
of our land would put it in the power of as many as possible 
to enjoy these free gifts of a loving Father ! All through 
the year there would linger in many a strong heart the 
refining influences of nature. And in many a home where 
now are heard discontent and murmurings, there would 
arise such a happy burst of song, as should fill the world 
with harmony and praise. 

The greatest gift of all — salvation by Jesus Christ — ^ia a 
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free gift. " Without money and without price '* it is offered 
to UB. And yet how many will not lift up the hand of &ith 
to take it I Oh, patient G-iver ! How long must He wait 
for our gratitude P 



STEPPING-STONES. 

Thibb is in us all a strong desire to rise. Eminence is a 
magic word. We wish to attain to it. The valley may be 
very peaceful and sheltered, but we love the breezy hill for 
all that. The foot of the mountain may be warm and plea- 
sant, and its sides fertile and flowery, but we love to stand 
upon the heights, and look down upon the landscape spread 
out beneath us. 

Therefore we gladly avail ourselves of the stepping- 
stones that come in our way. Generally, we watch for 
them with keen eyes ; seldom do we allow them to escape 
unnoticed. They may be insecure and slippery ; they may 
not be legitimate stepping-stones at all. But, provided 
they will really help us, it is not for us to hesitate. 

Still there is one stepping-stone, a very useftd and neces- 
sary one, that we do not use very joyfully, nor oftener than 
we can avoid. It is self 'denial. If we would have eminence 
of any kind, this must be exercised. He whose motto is 
" Excelsior I " must pass by the lights in happy homes, 
must go forth to his labour when he would &in be resting, 
must give up leisure hours, and fill them with earnest 
purposes. 

Another essential stepping-stone is mdustry. If only we 
could do without hard work! But we cannot. If only 
toiaking would land us on the eminence ! But it will not. 
Bay by day we must struggle and toil ; with weary hands 
and aching feet, we must climb on and on, losing no 
chance. For others are striving to gain the top of life's 
mountain, even as we are. The stepping-stones are all 
made use of before us; but sometimes Providence clears 
one for us. 

And sometimes we try to clear it ourselves. "If he 
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were tamed oat of office, I ahoald get in." "If she is 
esteemed ao highly, there is less chance for me." And ao, 
ft word is spoken, an inainaation ntiered, ft sospicion 
thrown like a shadow over the man. Bat it is not a yery 
enviable eminence that has been gained by the detrac- 
tion of another. That is a mean, dirty stepping-stone ; 
and it has this inconyenience, " With the measure ye mete, 
it shaU he measured to you <igain.** If all detractors wonld 
remember this, than which there is not a traer assertion in 
the Bible, this stepping-stone would be less frequently 
used. Besides, there are plenty of clean, strong, firm ones, 
without using that. 



WARRANTED. 

Now-A-DATS we get wiser, we try to make bettor purchases. 
We have found out how much tinsel looks like gold — ^how 
many times we shall be imposed upon imless we are careful. 
Human nature, or at all evento human wit, appears to be 
greatly sharpened in this world of progress, and therefore 
we are very particular to have our purchases wwrromted. 

It would be a good thing if people were wUling to warrant 
one another. But they seldom are. The shopman tells us 
that his goods are warranted to keep their colour. They 
are true and fast. But if he were speaking of a man 
instead, he would be pretty sure to put some " ifs " and 
•'huts" in. 

Warrcmted a consistent Christicm, Which of us would 
deserve that recommendation P Who is certain of doin^ 
right and leaving the wrong untouched? Who can say 
that he shall never bring disgrace to his Master's name P 

It is to be feared we are, after all, rather suspicious 
characters — ^uncertain, and not to be too implicitly trusted 
and relied upon. We may do well, but we are not proof 
against temptation and human weakness. We should not 
like to warrcmt either ourselves or each other. 

It is refreshing, after a saddening survey of the imper- 
fect creature, to turn our eyes tgward the Holiest, and feel 
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80 safe, so secnre, so fearless while trusting Him. He will 
never foil us in our hour of need. His way is light un- 
shadowed, His acts pure as the crystal stream. 

Yet may we try to be like Him, so that it shall not 
always be impossible to warrant us good. 



OLD THINGS. 

It is not possible, perhaps, to get up much enthusiasm about 
old things. Unless we are antiquaries, which very few of 
ns are, the new things, with their wonderful ingenuity or 
grandeur, attract us far more than the old. These old 
things, broken, and crumbled, and defaced, and musty, have 
had their day, have done their work, have fulfilled the pur- 
poses for which they were made, and we lay them aside, let 
them lie, and forget them. 

We don't care much about our old clothes. They have 
grown grey in our service, it is true, but we don't regret 
them much. Nevertheless there are times when feelings 
may be stirred by the sight of a &ded and worn-out gar- 
ment. Here is a spot made actually on the wedding morn- 
ing, when the dress was at its newest and best, but when 
eyes were so full of love that they never noticed that. Here 
is a rent that wad made when climbing over the rocks on a 
certain never-to-be-forgotten summer's day. Does not that 
coat of yours, which you have just discarded because it 
was getting rather tight in the waist, and was not exactly 
the latest cut, remind you of the occasion on which it was 
quite new, and of a feir little head, with brown curls, which 
rested on it confidingly a moment or two for the first time P 
And there is a mourning robe, my friend, which you can- 
not look at without a sigh ; it is &ded an4 brown now, but 
you wore it first when the heart beneath it was well-nigh 
bursting with sorrow. Old and worn-out garments — ^let 
them go. We shall have tears in our eyes if we look at 
them much longer. 

Old books are always interesting, with their quaint 

V 2 
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spelling, and broad printing, and peculiar binding. The 
inuide is better than the covering. Those old writers 
might not have been very good at sensational writing, bat 
they could give out some strong and sterling thoughts. 
One gets to wonder while looking at them how many weary 
hearts they have cheered, how many wandering feet they 
have brought back to the good narrow path, how many 
eyes have bent over them— «yes long since closed in sleep, 
before they came to us. 

Did you ever look over an old newspaper of thirty or 
forty years back P What a curiosity it is I How strange 
to see the things that are now recorded as history com- 
mented on at the very time that they occurred! How 
curious to read about the hangings that took place for very 
minor offences ; though really they were not more curious 
than is the fact that hanging is continued to the present 
day, with all the enlightenment and Christianity of the 
nineteenth century! 

Old letters are treasures that most of us possess. Seldom 
looked at, but prized as the beloved relics of the past, their 
stained pages and faded ink speak to us now, even as in 
days of yore. We take up one. Ah ! what changes have 
passed over the writer! Another, whose honest, hearty 
lines have come close to our hearts many times ; and we 
wonder where he is, and how speed his feet to the eternal 
city ; for he is a stranger now. We look at yet another : 
tender and womanly, and always kindly are these ; but the 
writer is beyond the sea, and only yearning thoughts can 
reach her. Old letters teach us how frail and changeable 
is the life we live. 

We should not like to part with our old words, especially 
those which we read in the Book as the words of our 
Father. They have comforted millions of souls ; they com- 
fort ours to-day. What new words would outweigh these ? 

Certainly many of our old things are as good as the new 
after all ; and when life is getting dim, and we turn our 
faces westward, I think it will be the old rather than the 
new which we shall love and enjoy. 
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" Absence makes the heart gxow fonder." 

That is a line which most of us have either repeated our- 
selves, or heard others repeat at some time of our life. 
And it is to be hoped that the sentiment it contains is a 
true one. For partings are such miserable things that it 
is just as well that some good should result from them. 
Why should we suffer tears, and last words, and wringlngs 
of hands, and all the rest of it, unless we are to reap some 
profit in the increased affection which either we shall feel 
ourselves, or others will be compelled to feel for us P 

After all, there is plenty of need for " the heart to grow 
fonder." How tired we get if we never go out, never have 
a holiday, never know what absence is ! How snappish, 
and snarlish, and fault-finding, and generally disagreeable, 
we become ! We really persuade ourselves that never were 
people so heartlessly provoking as those that we are sur- 
rounded by. The way in which they aggravate us is some- 
thing surprising. Nothing goes right. Everybody does 
everything to make everybody else uncomfortable. 

Then, as for the place, oh, how we sigh for a change ! 
Was ever anything so dreary as the walls of our house P 
Did any spot on the whole face of the globe ever wear such 
a forlorn aspect as that which we see a hundred times a 
day from our window P Dark, dismal, dusty, deplorable — 
"cribbed, cabined, and confined." Glad enough are we 
when we say good-bye to it, and away to pleasant places. 

But when we are about a hundred miles from it, and 
have not seen it for a few weeks, "a change comes o'er 
the spirit of our dream." The old &miliar places and faces 
wear a beautiful aspect. We send some very loving thoughts 
to the interior of those walls about which we grumbled so 
much before. After all, had we known it, they were happy 
hours which we passed there. It had a homely, pleasant 
look, which we long to see again ; it was snug and com- 
fortable. 

And as for the faces and the people — well, we have seen 
plenty of new ones, but none look at us so kindly, none care 
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80 much for ns, none are so desirona to make ns happj as 
the old ones. And so 

'* Abaenoe makes the heart gxow fonder." 

And what a pity it is that when we are in a grumbling 
mood we cannot be sent away, until we have been made 
thorooghlj ashamed of ourselves, and are chastised into a 
better and more amiable spirit ! 



KINDRED SPIRITS. 

Abe there any in this world of onrsP Yes, we most 
believe it, and yet — and yet — ^where do they hide from our 
eager eyes, that we find them not P How many know the 
weary watching and waiting of long lonely years, the deso- 
late walk through teeming cities, the restless scanning of 
the fsucea that pass, the springing hope at each fresh intro- 
duction, and then — ^the ever-recurring disappointment, the 
shrinking back into themselves, heartsick and sorrowful. 

Not that any of us can be alone in the world, however 
in morbid moments we may try to persuade ourselves so. 
Oh, no! thanks to our Father who has not made hearts 
and forgotten the love on which they feed. There are 
sweet ties of home and kindred for us all — ^pleasant smiles 
and kindly, cheering words, and clasps of earnest hands, to 
gladden us as we go. And there are sure to be themes of 
mutual interest upon which we can pleasantly converse, and 
some aims and hopes with which we can sympathise. 

But, after all, how very seldom we meet with a truly 
hind/red spirit, and even when we do, how transient and 
interrupted the intercourse is ! Ah, that is too delightfxil, 
and would make us too happy for earth ! The weary spirit 
would fold its wings, and nestle so closely and restingly to 
the loved one that perhaps the heavenly home would grow 
less attractive. Therefore is it that our thirst for perfect 
human sympathy is still denied satisfaction. Therefore is 
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ife that 80 often the heart remains a sealed book* because 
affection's eyes are not penetrating enough to read it. 

Well, let us be thankful for what we haye, and not waste 
in repinings the hours lent to us for earnest purposes. If 
anj have the blessing of communion with " kindred spirits/' 
let them thank God for His unutterably precious gift. And 
for those who have it not, there is still the ever-tender, 
ever-present Friend, our Saviour. Oh, it is sweet, when 
we are weary of glitter, and noise, and disappointment, to 
spend an hour with Him/ No longer need of disguise pr 
words. He can read thought and feeling. He can stay 
the yearning and quench the thirst. He can pour into the 
wounded heart the oil of His own precious, satisfying love. 
It is a sweet verse which the children sometimes sing — 

" Jeans is our Shepherd, wiping every tear ; 
Folded in His bosom, what have we to fear P 
Only let ns follow whither He doth lead, 
To the thirsty desert, or the dewy mead.'* 



CUEAMS OF SUNSHINE. 

** My boy is a gleam of sunshine in my home." 

The mother's face as she spoke bore witness to the 
truth of the assertion. And so he was, as he danced in 
and out of the house warbling his merry songs, free and 
happy as a bird. 

K all children were gleams of sunshine what a sunny 
world it would be ! And indeed they are, only they are 
sometimes shadows as well. Many poor hearts, tired and 
way-worn, have been lighted up by their flashing smiles. 
Wherever there is a child prattlbig away in his innocence, 
there is brightness and joy. 

Gleams of sunshine ! We should be very thankful for 
the children — should gratefdlly take them as God's best 
gifts, and aim always to make them lasting sunbeams, to 
keep them from throwing a dark shadow over the already 
too dark earth. 
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But ohildren are not the only gleams of sunshine in our 
homes. Many a sweet young face, wearing occasional 
flashes of the womanhood to be, is a gladsome sight, the 
absence of which creates a want and a dulness in the 
house. Many a pale worn mother, having many and 
heavy burdens laid upon her, is yet the one joy which 
enters the dwelling. How dark and shaded is the life 
when she is not there to share it! Neither genius, nor 
beauty, nor youth, are necessary to make sungleams, but 
only cheerftd kindliness and love for others. 



LAUGHING. 

" What a foolish fellow that is ! He is always laughing." 

Beallyl Well, isn't he almost as wise as those who 
are always cryi/ng ? It is true we have not a very high 
opinion of persons whose lips wear a perpetual smile, it 
doesn't seem exactly a proof of wisdom ; but they must 
not be altogether despised — ^we might learn a lesson from 
them. 

" There isn't much to laugh about in this sorrow-stricken 
world." No, there is more to grieve for, isn't there P We 
are very hardly used individuals: suppose we sit down 
and cry over our sorrows. I don't know that much would 
be gained by it, though, excepting a very bad headache. 
Tears cannot wash away the difficulties that beset us, sighs 
will not dispel sorrows, groans will never make the way 
more pleasant for us. 

But a good hearty laugh may do all this ! If we only 
would try it, the clouds would surely disperse and the sun 
shine again. Sorrow or discomfort flee at the merry sound 
of laughter. And it brings the light to the dark face, the 
sparkle to the eye, and strength to the frame which was 
well-nigh exhausted. 

There are many ways of doing good ; and he who can 
raise a laugh — ^who can elevate the spirits of his sad neigh- 
bours — \iBA found one of them. Indeed, we should not be 
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the worse, any of ns, for the ability to bring cheerfulness 
into the circles we frequent. 

It must be more pleasing for our heavenly Father to see 
US with bright hearts than sad ones. 

" His every act pure hlesavng is" 

Well, then, let us strive to take it all thankfully and cheer- 
fully. Let us not walk about His earth with woe-begone 
fiuses, let us not whine and fret like dissatisfied children 
who know no bettet*. Let us try to infuse more grateful 
laughter into our every-day Hfe. 



NOTHING TO DO. 

What a delicious feeling it must be to get up in the morning 
with " nothing to do ! " To most of us it is a treat that 
comes very few times after childhood — just a day or two in 
the year, and barely that. There is no need to go off on a 
long tour, to climb mountains, and sail on rivers. It is 
enjoyment enough to be able to sleep as long as we like in 
the morning, to dress as leisurely as we please, without a 
host of unperformed duties thronging upon us before we 
have well unclosed our eyes ; and then to go down quietly 
and tranquilly through the day, having absolutely nothing 
to do but to please ourselves. 

Is it not the very extreme of pleasure to lie down beneath 
some old oak upon a breezy hill, and hear the wind rustling 
among the leaves and shaking the heads of com together 
— ^to have nothing to think of as well as nothing to do — 
to give weary brains and aching limbs one pleasant holiday 
together ? 

Moreover, the idle days are not without their use. We 
have time to think of other people when the general strain 
is relaxed. We grow pitifiil towards our hard-worked 
brothers and sisters, and think how happy it would make 
us to see them all with " nothing to do " for a few days. 
Of course, many of them would soon get tired of it ; \>ut 
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sorely it would be worth something to make them feel glad 
— absolutely glad — to resume their work, about which thej 
have gp-umbled three hundred days of every year. 

Let as many of us as can take to ourselves this great 
pleasure of " nothing to do " for a day or two at least. We 
shall go back to our work with gladBome heartiness after 
it ; we shall feel more than ever thankful to our Father 
who hath made everything beautifiil in its time. 



8HOWER8. 

It isn't a particularly pleasant thing to be caught in a 
shower. But it happens to us sometimes that we go out 
when the skies are blue, and the sun shines, and the birds 
»e singing, and return amid angry winds and drenching 
rains; and this wonderful change takes place, not in a 
week, but in an hour. 

April is a month that ought to do that almost impos- 
sible thing — ^please everybody. If you have sown some 
seeds in your garden, and " wish there would come a nice 
shower," you have not long to wait before down comes the 
desired blessing in copious and plentiful drops. If you 
have a journey to take, and " hope the sun will come out 
and make it pleasant," be patient for an hour or so, and 
you will see the light touch the fields in the distance, and 
rapidly spread along the landscape imtil the colour of every- 
thing is changed, and even the highway is covered in beauty. 
If you want wind, you will have plenty of it, for you will 
feel your very house rocking sometimes under its blows. 
K you want calm, there will be days with which even you 
will be satisfied, in which the breeze will be so gentle that 
it will scarcely stir the budding branches of the silent 
wood. 

Many people, with a dash of superstition in them, are 
very anxious about certain days. 

" Happy is the bride that the mm shines on." 

If an unfortunate baby happens to come during a storm, 
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oh, what a tempestuous life that poor child is likely to 
have ! If the anniversary of your own birthday is a bright 
one, you will have a bright year. 

And if all these days could be in April, there would be 
Home reason to suppose that the weather would be an omen 
of the life we might expect. Snow, and hail, and wind, 
and rain, and blue skies, and sunlight, and fair weather, 
are things that go to make up our Uves, and we say nothing 
new when we admit that 

" Life is like aa April day." 

Apnl weather is one of the most encouraging things we 
can have. Who cares for a shower or two ? Why, we are 
not a bit afraid of black clouds and chill winds ; the sun 
will be out directly, and the whole world will awaken 
to warmth and beauty. You have had a loss. Kever 
mind ; a gain is coming directly. Somebody has frowned 
at you. Well, a black cloud is a very ugly thing. Look 
again, and you will scarcely know the same face for its 
many smiles. Only be sure not to close your eyes all the 
time the sun shines, and keep them open when the 
showers come, because that would not be flair. Do not 
imagine that April is only showers. If it rain at break- 
fast-time, that is no reason why it should be a wet day. 
When the rain is pelting, look after that little bit of blue 
which shall soon be the only covering over your head. 

We know the use of showers. We can almost see the 
things grow in ApriL The ground is moistened, the air is 
filled with fragrance, the thousands of little flowers lift up 
their heads in appreciation of the healthful drops. And so 
it is in the April of our lives. We must have the cold and 
drenching if we would have the sweetness and beauty, and 
calm and sunshine. 

And what does April bring us P It is not like Novem- 
ber, that takes us down into darkness. It is like the 
threshold of a palace of delights. We pass over it, and we 
are in a world of beauty and deep, deep summer blue. 
Yes ; April is like this life, and it is not far off from the 
June of eternal summer and sun. 
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8NOWBALL8. 

FiNB sport have the children had when aronnd their homes 
the groand is covered with snow. Glorious fiin it has 
brought — such building of houses, such making of snow 
men, such digging of trenches, and, best of all, such tossing 
of snowballs! The boys have worked at it, making a 
great toil of their play, until the fresh colour has covered 
their cheeks, and their eyes have been as bright as jewels. 
And certainly they have seemed to enjoy it greatly. 

Wherein ccmsists the pleasure of snowballing P It must 
be the delight of giving one another a knock or a cold 
shower. It cannot be very pleasant to receive a mass of 
snow among their hair, or in their necks, or against their 
eyes and noses. But the pleasure of giving the same to 
their comrades outweighs the annoyance of having it them- 
selves. 

Perhaps we cannot wonder at the children, seeing that 
we deal very largely in snowballs ourselves — ^taking quite 
as much trouble to make them hard and aim them well. 

There is a snowball called fault-finding, and very cold 
and hard it is, and one which we throw at one another 
pretty often. 

There is another, whose name is scandal. And although 
we only throw it at the backs of our opponents, it some- 
times hits them very hard. 

There is another, indifference. This is thrown about 
alike in the country and the crowded street. No one likes 
it ; it is a very cold snowball indeed, and very cold is the 
shoulder which has helped to throw it, but it reaches all 
of us some time or other. 

But it is not very necessary to enumerate the snowballs, 
seeing that we are all pretty well acquainted with them. 
We are as industrious in making them as the boys. But 
we do not receive them quite as good-temperedly ; neither 
do we throw them quite as merrily. 

Now this is a pity. Suppose we do get hit now and 
then — it is only a snowball. Who cares for a snowball — 
tmUas there is a Hone in it ? 
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8LIDE8. 

" Oh, what a capital slide I *' 

Most of as have heard these words gleefully shouted by 
the merry children during the frosts. The slippery ways 
that have been so dangerous and disagreeable to children 
of larger growth, have been the very joy and delight of the 
little ones. They love to go skimming along, and, I sup- 
pose, the danger of tripping only adds greater zest to the 
fun. As for the sober adults of the streets, they walk 
demurely enough, and when they come to a sHde their only 
reflection most likely is, " Those tiresome boys have been 
at it again ; where*s the policeman P " 

You see they have slidden so many times that they are 
tired of it. And they don*t at all care to measure thevr 
length upon the pavement. They have done that before 
to-day. 

What a slide that gentleman had who had risen in favour 
and position, and was altogether a popular man! He 
carried himself erect enough, but it was frosty weather, 
and slides were about liim, and he knew it not. He took 
one false step — only one ; but it was a public one, and many 
of the passers-by saw it ; and when he had a slip, people 
altered their tone, said it served him right, and never so 
much as held out a finger to help him up again. 

His fellow-traveller also had a slip. He had performed the 
greater part of his journey, to the satisfaction of some and 
the envy of others. Very carelessly he walked along the 
pathway, paying little heed to his feet, but humming 
as he went. Unfortunately he stepped on a slide, and 
gome one seeing that came quickly behind and tripped 
him up. 

Another individual scarcely dignifies his experience by 
the name of slipping. It was such a little slip— only a slip 
of the tongue — ^but it caused him a hard knock or two, 
though it was so unimportant. 

Yet another had a fall on the slide of speculation. He 
knew it was dangerous. But he had a clear head and 
perfect command of his feet, so he thought. But it was 
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too glassy even for him. He had a bad Ml, and it was mar- 
▼elloua that none of his limbs were broken. 

" There is no danger here," thought another ; " this is 
yery easy walking in the path of friendship." But there 
also were slippery places, and he who fell thereon was an 
bruised and shaken as any of the others. 

I don't wonder that adults dislike slides ; do you P 



A LONG WINTER. 

It is not very pleasant to live for a long time in the cold. 
We put up with winter because we know we must ; it is a 
thing which will come, and we prepare for it accordingly, 
and even make ourselves find some pleasure in its long 
evenings and cosy firesides. But we are never loth to lose 
it. The probability is that good fires and merry evenings 
are not the only things which the winter has brought us. 
Coughs and colds, and headaches and toothaches, and in- 
fluenza, and sore throats, and rheumatics, come with the 
winter, and we are not sorry when the cause of these dis- 
agreeable companions vanishes, and leaves us a chance to 
get rid of them. So that if the winter stays beyond its 
appointed time, we are very apt to grumble, and consider 
ourselves hardly used. Snow is a very good and healthy 
thing ; we can even see beauty in it at Christmas time ; but 
when the months have passed on, and we begin to look for 
March violets, and yellow primroses, and sunny days and 
warmer nights, why then a long and heavy snow-storm is 
the very reverse of comfortable. 

But, after all, that is because we are impatient and do not 
like to be kept waiting for our blessings. We never 
seriously suppose that the spring will be omitted, only we 
want it now. And because we are in a hurry, we grow 
angry, and revile the winter ; though it in itseLf may be a 
most excellent thing, purifying the atmosphere, nourishing 
the plants, fulfilling its good mission steadily and well. 

But that is just like us. We are all of us children want- 
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ing all our good UiiiigB afe onoe. One toy at a tone is 
never enough; we cannot like to have any one of our 
nnmber laid away on the ahelf oot of oar reach. When 
we are children how we long to be grown np I When we 
are poor how we desire to be rich ! When we are learning 
how impatient we are to become learned! We are not 
satisfied with going gradually, a step at a time, toward the 
end we wish for, — we want to reach it at a bound. We do 
not object to frosts and snows in January, but in February 
we are ready for genial skies and pleasant airs, and 
wonder what they are about, if they do not come at our 
bidding. 

But it must often be the case that the winter lasts long 
and the spring is late. 

You have had an affliction, and, when it first came, yon 
oomforfced yourself that it would not last long. A little 
while and surely the worst oi it would be over ; the clouds 
would melt away, and the sun shine again in its splendour. 
Bnt days go by, and nights slowly wane, and stiU the 
sorrow stays, and seems as if it will not depart. Wdl, do 
not get impatient; the winter is long, but the spring, with 
its songs and its flowers, will surely follow. 

Sometimes it is success which we want, and which 
tarries. And we all know that that spring is a long time 
in coming — ^longer, indeed, as it seems, than any other. 
Sometimes the sky grows brighter and the sun breaks 
through, and you cry, " Ah ! here it is — ^I have it at last !" 
and even while you speak the clouds gather and the snow 
&lls, and your beautiful prospect is as fiur off as ever. 
Snccess in life is very hard to obtain. We have to try and 
fiul, try and fiiil, try and faSl, sometimes many times befi)re 
at last we try and succeed. All that does not matter. 
What is wrong and foolish is when we give up, and pout, 
and go into despair, and say, ** Well, here is March nearly 
through, and snow is on the ground ; it is pretty certain 
that we shall get no spring this year." It is better to 
wait, and hope, and trust, believing in the promise, " Seed- 
time and harvest, summer and winter, shaU not fail.'* 

When the winter of life settles down upon us — the last 
winter we shall ever see — it may well be that now and then 
we grow impatient for the heayenly spring. These lower 
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scenes are so cold and dark, but there is eternal sonshine 
in our home. There is nothing here bnt storm, and wind, 
and noise, bnt there it is cahn, unruffled peace. The way 
is strewn with dead leayes and fiided flowers, but 



** There eTerlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers.*' 



ft 



Yet let us be patient. The cold blast, and leaden skies, 
and dreary winds must pass away before the spring can 
come. What thenP The glad sunshine will be all the 
sweeter for the present bitters. The eternal joy will make 
amends for all the suffering. Yet a little whHe, and the 
birds will sing, and the joy will come, and the eternal glad- 
ness will settle on our spirits. 



THE WIND. 

Wb have had, and are likely to have, some rough, stormy, 
blustering days and nights while March is visiting us, 
during which we shall be glad to have a strong covering 
around us, a pleasant home in which to hide. 

What a strange power is that of the wind, and how 
mighty it is I We often find it difficult to resist, even here, 
where we know comparatively little of its terrible might. 

It may be pleasant enough for us to sit by the fire and 
watch the passers-by, with umbrellas turned inside out, 
and hats flying about, while their owners run afber them 
with the hair in their eyes, and all the etceteras of a windy 
day ; but it is not so pleasant to be out in it ourselves. 

There is weird music in the wind. Sometimes it seems 
to sigh tenderly ; then it wails out as if in agony ; anon, it 
sounds full of passionate strength ; and then dies away, as 
if exhausted and repentant. We may sit in our sheltered 
comer, and analyse its sounds merrily enough. Bat it has 
very little music in its noise for many ears. The half-clad 
sufferer, who sits cringing on a stone step, sees nothing 
whatever to admire in it. The houseless only weep the 
more bitterly on the windy nights. The traveller would 
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&r rather dispense with all the hubbub and confnsion it 
makes, and the children are often frightened by its strange 
sounds. 

But it is the sailor who has to su£fer most from the wind. 
Little know we of what he may endure any stormy night, 
amongst the rigging or in the boat, tossed about in the 
fury of the stormy monarch, on the very verge of a watery 
grave. Who among us will pray for the saUor P 



CORNFIELDS. 

EabIiT in the summer we begin to look forward to harvest 
with joy and interest, and perhaps the least anxiety. In 
some places people are satisfied and glad: "The com is 
looking well." In others there is the usual cry, " It has 
been beaten down by rain and storm; the blight has 
touched it ; there is not much substance in it." 

Soon our eyes feast on the beautiful sight of fields 
covered with plenty — seas of com, which the wind stirs 
into rising and falling waves of green and gold ; and we 
get ready to sing our harvest-hymn with glad hearts. For 
our prayer, " Give us day by day our daily bread," has 
not been in vain ; our Father in heaven has dropped the 
manna from the skies ; and, though we have had to wait for 
its perfection, we are not disappointed at the last. 

The grim reapers are preparing for the battle. They 
are sharpening their sickles, and going among the tall 
com — taller than themselves sometimes — ^with the firm 
step of preadjudged conquerors. Now it waves in beauty 
on our hills; soon it shall be cut, and carried, and 
thrashed, and all its beauty wiQ have turned to dry 
stubble. 

And when the com is gone, the summer will shortly 
follow. It is strange how soon we look forward to the 
winter ; but even in the beauty of holiday August we can 
hear the first faint footfalls of the dreary monarch. We 
wiU not listen for them if we can help it ; we do not care 
to look down the dark vista of decay, and barrenness, and 
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oold. We are like those who hold a great joy in tliet^ 
liauds wlule the koell of d^aitmre rings in tbeir tfars. It 
must go, we know ; but with a sort of despair we tiy to 
finrget that, talking about something ^se, and dntefaiDg it 
tight^ with our hands «11 the time. 

How succeasfiil^ Grod always woirks I Hb nam and siin- 
shine ore never in vain, f(Mr they work silently md welL 
How different is Hia wc^rk from ours I We spend the 
months in anxious toil, we lay out our fields for the har- 
vest, digging, and watering, and weeding. Care comes 
over us, but we say, "We shall have our reward;" and it 
almost meets our sight. The firuit appears, begins to 
ripen, looks beautiful to our glad eyes ; and then we find 
that some one has been over the ground scattering tares, 
which have sprung np choking the good com ; or the enemy 
passes among our trees, brushing them with rough haodsy 
and knocking off the unripe fruit. 

But the contemplation of the cornfield should »ot bring 
us cheerless thoughts. It should be a glad, meny sight — 
a sight to teach us hope, and patience, and as^bounded trust 
in the love of our Pather. We should not let the sighs 
mingle with our songs, we should admit only gratefbl lidel- 
ings to our hearts. 

Even the children rejoice. Nothing is pleasaster thttn 
for their little feet to go over the hard stubble, while their 
diligent fillers gather together the stray ears of com — 
very few and £eut between nowtaHds>ys — ^to feed the chiokens, 
or make a nice big brown loaf for mother, And if even 
gleaning can bring them joy, we ought to be rath^ Ashamed 
of our ingratitude if we are not content^ who see the waggon^ 
loads carried into the bams. 



TV\» PfCTURCe. 



Most of us like looking at ^pictures. Is <eithBr of them 
&miliarP 

The first is a fair yoimg English girl in her wondrous 
spring-tide beauty. Bich folds of brown, glossy hair are 
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poshed back from her white forehead, long lashes sweep 
over the half-olosed eyes. The white cheek rests apon one 
tiny hand, the other lies listlessly by her side, scarcely 
holding a volume. The young lady herself is reclining on 
a couch in the midst of every luxury. It is a perfect pic- 
ture of repose ; everything is restful, calm, at peace. But 
she is young, and vigorous, and fall of life. What has she 
to do with repose 9 She has not earned the right to be 
overwearied while yet the morning sun throws its bright- 
ness over everything. One marvels, looking at her, that 
there are no aching heads for her cool hands to cure, no 
wounds that she may bind up, no spirits yeai'ning for her 
healing words ! 

The next is a very different picture. On a bed of straw 
In a dank, dark cellar lies an old woman, with haggard tetce 
and decrepid form. She has seen all of joy that the world 
has for her. Her friends have departed, her property is 
all gone ; nothing is left to her but the joys of the other 
world toward which she is hastening. By her side is a 
Bible. She cannot see to read its pages, but she loves to 
touch it caressingly with her withered fingers. No light 
is m that cella^f. No bright young creature comes and 
offers to read a chapter, no one gives with kindly hand a 
cordial for the poor parched lips, no one is trying to earn 
the *' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye 
have done it unto Me." The tears creep into her eyes as 
she thinks of this ; but she is resigned notwithstanding, 
for she knows the Master will the sooner call for her. 

Looking first on that picture, then on this, we can but 
wish that the young lady in the former had laid aside her 
repose to bring joy to the aged pilgrim. 



A STRANGE LIFE, 

These are many things in our lives which seem strange, 
many providences which are inscrutable. Sometimes in our 
midst one is stricken by the unseen hand who seemed to be 
doing so well his work, serving the Master so &ithAilly, 

2 
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that we should have said he ootild not be spared. Some- 
times, in our own life, things appear so strange and mys- 
terious, as if they imAat be wrong, that we are doubtful and 
even repining. And yet they are not wrong. Is it not 
wonderftil, and have we not proved it true, that if we will 
only wait and watch we shall see them all become right, we 
sludl look back and feel that all was for the very best P 

God's thoughts are not as ours. We cannot comprehend 
them, our understandings are so finite, our eyes so dim. 
And we cannot clear the mystery. But it wiU be cleared, 
and we must learn to take our Father's dealings on trtut 

And in this strange life of ours the best thing we can do 
is to work. It may be that we are sometimes smitten with 
fear when danger and death are around us, but nothing 
should make us forget that we have a mission to fidfil, a 
service to render. 

And oh ! by every trial that falls afresh on our shrinking 
hearts, by every terror that blanches our faces and fills onr 
hearts with fear, let us be pitii^ to those about ub, patient, 
long-suffering, tender-hearted, striving to be in some way 
a healer where there is so much pain. This life, strange as 
it is, is only a short one. And what we know not now we 
shall know hereafter. 



if 



THE GREAT CONOREOATION." 



** Lord, how delightfnl 'tis to see 
A whole assembly warship Thee I 



It 



It is indeed one of the most beautiful sights in this world 
of beauty. He who, sitting where he can see the faces of 
the multitude, and watch the play of a thousand counte- 
nances, is not moved by the sight, must have a very stolid 
heart. It is pleasant to see them all bow reverently while 
the minister leads them in prayer. There may be careless 
hearts and wandering thoughts, but if he pray from his 
heart, if he crave the blessings which our common humanity 
sighs after, many a silent, tearful Amen will give his prayer 
an impetus heavenward. 
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Ghtmd, too, it is when the people rise and join in singing 
some &yomite hymn to a well-lmown tune, such as ** All 
hail the power of Jesus' name." Ah I many a struggling 
spirit has cast ofif its mantle of self-glory and bent for the 
first time at the name of Jesus while joining in the jubilant 
refrain, " Crown Him, crown Him, crown Him Lord of all.*' 
It is cause for deep regret when some good old hymn is sung 
in a new tune known only by the choir. For IJie gushing 
heart is then often forced to keep its feelings to itself. 
The singing cannot be hearty when, in the most important 
line, there is danger of a treble voice singing some bass 
part, or vice versa, to the confusion of all around, and the 
absolute disgust of the frowning connoisseur in the next 
pew. But when hymn and tune are alike old &yourites, 
and the young dear voices have a ^or^-sound in them, 
and the aged cannot keep silent, though their voices are 
nearly worn out, then surely we can form some faint idea 
of what that song is like which rolls through the eternal 
mansions. 

That must be an awful moment to the minister when he 
rises to announce his text, and the eyes of the entire con- 
gregation turn expectantly toward him. It is a moment 
which should bear heavenward a prayer from every Chris- 
tian heart in the assembly — *' Grod help him, for his respon- 
sibility is too great for man to bear idone ! " See, yonder 
is an infidel. A single slip, a false assertion, an error, and 
he will cunningly colour it, and reproduce it by-and-by 
among his boon companions, in order to throw scorn and 
ridicule upon the Gospel. And there is a young man halt- 
ing betwixt two opinions ; the minister's words will turn 
the scale. God make him skilfiil! There are careless. 
Gospel-hardened sinners. Oh, shall no word pierce their 
hearts P And there are sufierers, whose hearts are heavy ; 
shall they not lose their burdens within the gates of Zion P 
Ay, there are old and young, rich and poor, simple and 
educated, turning their eyes to the minister, and he has to 
say something to them all — to take care that his sermon is 
interesting enough to secure the attention, and so earnest 
and searching that none shall say to him at the last day, 
" I sat at your feet, but you had no message for me." 
Oh ! do not the ministers need the prayers of us all P 
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When the Bertice u oyer, and the Sabbttth eon hae set, 
when the people haye either heard or rejected the Word, 
what repcnrt does the reoording angel take baokF Boon 
there will be another gathering, when the great eeparation 
shall rereal the hidden seorets of the gpreat congrogation. 
Before how many faoes will these Sabbath-days rise np in 
judgment then P 



BROKEN OFF. 

" His life was so nnfinished« He had seversl good works 
begun, but he died ere he could complete them. They 
would haye been blessings to the world, but it is too lato 
now ; he was not spared, and no one can finish them." 

This is a yery common lament. To our finite comprehend 
sion that mysterious call, which may not be disobeyed, 
seldom comes at a right time. It is sure to be too early. 
Bither there is some work left undone, or some &mily ties 
are snapped, or there is something that makes it a rery sad 
as well as a yery solemn occun^nce. Perhaps there neyer 
would come a time which we should think right. It would 
be still too soon, though the day had faded and midnight 
approached. Still, some hyes more than others seem to be 
b^ken off in the middle,^-^snapped asunder in the yery 
strongest part. We stay a long time in fruitless conjee* 
ture { no good can come of that. All we know is, it must 
be right because the Father has done it. . Only One 
could say of His life-work, ''It is finished;" only One 
has there been whose thread of life has not been 
broken off. 

But surely we may learn yery important lessons from 
this. Should it not make us more intent to finish the 
things we begin while yet we haye the time P Should we 
not be earnest about our work, deyoted to the mission which 
we are sent to work out f Should we not be more fearful 
of wasting any time, of losing the opportunity which may 
be our last P 
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For we cannot tell where next the arrow may fall ; we 
know not whether our own life, that seems so &r from the 
end, may not first be broken off. Let us labour with aU 
diligence, knowing that the time is short. 



BUT A STEP. 

* Tliere ia bat a step between me and death.** 

Ah ! and a Tery short step it is too ! How soon is it taken ! 
Troly our path lies cm the very verge of the grave^ almost 
a breath may send ns in. It is sometimes appaUing to 
read of the varied ways in which we may be harried over 
this one step I But so it is. ^A. party of pleasure-seekers 
in an excursion-train, a gang (tf workmen at the labours of 
the day, a gathering of people at a sight-seeing — how 
strange that they should be one minute gay and hearty, 
the next silent and pale ! they have sprung over the step 
separating them from another world. 

It is strange, seeing how precious life is and how easily 
It is forfeited, that we do not learn to be more careful of it ; 
strange that we go anywhere or do anything that can 
endanger it, especially when there is no particular duty 
calling us there 1 But we who are so timid are yet so 
thoughtless, so neglectful, so indifferent^ that we often run 
great risks without staying to think oi the danger. 
. But life is too valuable a loan to be wasted. God re- 
quires that His gifts should be cherished and preserved ; 
and all of us who go heedlessly into places or circum* 
stances to which danger is attached, save when He calls us 
thither, must displease Him. 

Only a st^! But oh, Chriatian! the shorter the 
better for you, since death is not death after alli but only 
the threshold of life eternal! And you need not fear 
to take the step ; for a strong hand will hold you, a kind: 
arm conduct you out of this odd, bleak world into the fair 
presence-chamber of the King. 
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WEARING AWAY. 

Not jet do we live in the Everlasting Land. Here are 
many matations. Here all things speak sadly, drearily, of 
death. The newness and freshness pass away — ^things grow 
old and decay. And our spirits are often subdued amid 
their mirthfulness by the thought that we, and all around 
us, are wearing away. 

The year is wearing away. It seems a very short time 
since it came to us fresh and young in its infancy. But 
the weeks have passed, and the months rolled on, and the 
end is drawing near. Very soon, too soon, all its joys — 
its opportunities for usefolness, its means of doing good — 
will be things of the past, will have glided out of our reach 
for ever. What good resolves gathered around its en- 
trance ! what bright hopes gladdened its early days ! what 
earnest, loving promises were made to it ! And, now it is 
old and feeble, and will soon depart, it behoves us to inquire 
what we have done with all our golden resolves. 

Our friends are wearing away. What a long list we 
should have by this time had there been no erasures! 
And yet with most of us it is not a very long list after all. 
Some have taken themselves off; time has drawn its oblite- 
rating pen through some names. Some are on the list, 
but beyond our reach, in the upper home. And of those 
who are left to us, we are forced to see that they are wear- 
ing away; for the hand of sickness is sometimes laid 
upon them ; we can see how they are ripening for heaven. 

We ourselves are wearing away. Our lives are slipping 
fix>m us. Many an indication comes that this is not our 
rest ; that here we have no abiding city ; that ^this is not 
our home ; that we are strangers and sojourners, as all our 
£a>thers were. Therefore let us see that we are ready for 
the change which shall usher us iato another world. 

It does not matter so much about this wearing away if 
we are sure of another and a better life in which decay 
cannot come. Let our eyes be directed toward that ever- 
lasting spring, and then we shall not care very much about 
the autumn of the earth. 
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WHO WILL STOP THE CAPSf 

With silent, stealthy step, robbers are coming into oar 
midst. Those who have filled well and long their very im- 
portant posts are taken from us, and the place that knewthem 
knows them no more. Death is the most frequent robber. 
He smites at a touch the strong man, and bears him away — 
the useful, the beloved, the earnest, eager worker is taken 
from us before we have time to realise it — and a gap is 
made, a dreary, vacant space left which is saddening, 
indeed, to behold. Or changes come, and our friends are 
called to distant spheres, whence their strong, helpful voices 
cannot be heard. 

And who will fill up the gapsP Who will step for- 
ward to guide the dim-eyed aright, to counsel the 
young, and help the inexperienced, in place of him who 
JB gone? 

Who will step forward and take the place by the sick and 
dying which was occupied by hor whose kind eyes are 
sealed in death P Who wiU fill up the gap occasioned by 
the sudden ceasing of that gifted voice which brought in- 
struction and comfort to all who heard it P 

Who will stop the gapP Where is the strong nerve, 
the warm hand, which should now offer itself P What are 
the young men of good education and powerful mind doing 
now, when they are so much needed P What idler will 
give up his listless, dreamy life, and step forward to become 
a benefactor, a friend, and so fill up the gap P Who will 
leave the ranks of the enemy, and join the army of King 
Jesus P Who will gather around the standard, and live and 
die in places left vacant P Dear reader, will you P Dear 
young friends, shall it not be your lips which say, " Here 
am I, send me P " 
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THE DARKENED MORNING. 

Thi moming of life! Haw msaiy beontifaDjr poetical 
things have been said and rang abont it ! Over and ovtir 
again we have been treated to glowing descriptions of ita 
flowers, its smiles, its simshine, its joy — of coarse, witli the 
interesting aooompaniments of flaxen ringlets and laa^iing 
bine eyes. But it sometimes (semeUmes f ay, very often) 
happens that the moming of lif^ passes without all these 
pleasant beanties; whOe, instead, otrer the cold, grey 
eastern skies is nothing but gloom. 

Alfred Amon hadn't flaxen ringlets, nor laughing blue 
eyes, nor much of the sunshine and flowers. Poor little 
fellow, his mother was in heaven, and on earth there was 
very little lore or care for him. Every one said he was 
** a dull, stupid child," he couldn't do anything, he had " no 
abilities." And these bright, charitable opinions were given 
not only about him, but to him. He was so constantly made 
to feel his infirmity that he would gladly have hidden him- 
self, even in the earth, away &om the eyes that seemed ever 
chiding. 

Alfred heard of the Sunday-school. He saw the bright 
fiices that came out of it, and longed to go. He did go, 
too, in spite of the taunt, "You go to school I What forP 
You'll never learn anything ! " 

Mr. Smith had heard of Alfred. So when he was placed 
in his class, he thought it better to " begin at once as he 
meant to continue, and prove that there would be no trifling 
with him." So his, first look was one of severity, which 
made poor Alfred quail and stammer, and confinned Mr. 
Smith in his opinion of Alfred's incapacity. 
^ He got a situation. '* We must be sharp with that boy; 
he has the character of being stupid," said his employer; 
and so the poor boy was watched, and laughed at, and 
crushed in the moming of his life. 

Poor boy ! his was a darkened moming. The buoyancy 
of childhood was checked, the joy beclouded, and nowhere 
did the light shine upon that sad heart. Do you wonder 
that he grew up moody, stem, and wretched P 



LIKB JXSUS. ^3 

Oh, Mends, never darken life's morning. You have no 
child, however bad he seems, bat has some good. If others 
disbelieve in it, be yon the alchemist to get gold oat of the 
ore. Be yoars the smile to cheer the morning of life. 



Like jesus. 

" Fatheb," said a little girl, " I know who I think is some- 
thing like Jesns." 

«*DoyoaP" asked the father. "WhoP" 

" My mother." 

What an enviable character! **Idke Jeeue" That 
mother mast have been very blessed, very happy, in any 
way to have deserved sach a golden opinion. It is said 
that children are shrewd, clever jadges of character — do 
those about as ever think the same of as P 

What is it to be " like Jesas P " It is to be very loving ; 
from the folness of a large heart of overflowing tender* 
ness to care for, and cherish, and bless others; to lay 
gentle hands npon fair young headSt and breathe softly, 
"Suffer them to come," "of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ; " to gather them in shielding arms, and take 
them among " green pastures " and " still waters ; " to 
give talent, life, time, energy, and unwearying care, because 
of love for these " Uttle ones." 

" Like Jesus " is to be very patient and forbearing ; to 
sympathise with the exuberant spirits of childhood, even 
when our own hearts are heavy, and never becloud the 
young brow by hasty and unkind words. 
; " Like Jesus " is to be " apt to teach ; " to imderstand 
and practise the " line upon line " system, little by little, 
and that httle very simple and easy ; quick to discern the 
capacity, and detecting when and of what things it may be 
said, " Te cannot bear them now ; " drawing our lessons 
from the cornfield, the street, and the house, illustrating 
with fiimiliar scenes, and teaching in parable, as He taught; 
. ** Like Jesus " is to be very holy ; to Uve as well as 
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tectch the Gospel; never to puzzle the young brain, or 
alienate the warm heart, by inconsistencies ; to be copyists 
— copte« of that spotless life, so sublime and beautifiil in 
its noble perfection, so free from stain and shadow, so 
incomparably above deceit, anger, anything that was eviL 
He bore about and around Him ever a heavenly, holy 
purity. Ah, when shall we be ** Uke Jegua ? *' 



SPECIAL DAYS. 

You have noticed what an influence days have upon you. 
You arise la the morning, and look out to see the pitiless 
rain coming down as doggedly as it has done for a whole 
week before ; not a break in the sky, not a bit of blue to be 
seen if you search the whole horizon, not a speck of bright- 
ness anywhere ; lead above and mud below, and a continual 
dreary splashing on your window, making you feel most 
wretdbedly dull and nervous every time you hear it. After 
having this to-day, and to-morrow, and the next day, sud- 
denly there comes up a strong -wind ia the night, and a 
morning that is all bright, and blue, and sunny, with not a 
cloud to be seen. In the very surprise of pleasure you 
throw open your window and let in the soft air and warm 
sun, and the twitter of birds, and the rustle of leaves, and 
with it a morning's portion of new life and gladness for 
yourself. You cannot help wondering at the change ; you 
feel altogether another person under the influence of the 
brightness, and all the power ia you rises with a glad 
eagerness to drink in the beauty of God's sunlight. 

And so there are special days bright and dark, with 
little but the weather to make them so. 

But it is not always the weather alone. You arise some 
morning, and the day is fine, and snow, and rain, and hail, 
and wind seem as great strangers as they well can. But 
at break&st-time comes a letter. Ah I you have been ex- 
pecting that. All the past week you have been picturing 
that handwriting and the words which lie hidden beneath 
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the envelope. You have done something of which the 
writer knows. You want one word of commendation &om 
him, or, if not that, a little lecture of blame. Of one thing 
yon a/re sore, that something by which yon can estimate 
that work of yours will be said. So you open the letter 
and read not a single word about it — -just a business, com- 
monplace letter, and nothing more. "Any bad newsP" 
asks some friend watching your falling countenance. '* Oh, 
no! not in the least; certainly not," say you. But the 
special feature in that day is your disappointment, which 
is more than you can get over, though you try very hard. 
And if your work is afterward proved to have been a good 
one, and you should be fortunate enough to find it out in 
your lifetime, you will never be able quite to forget the 
" cold bath " of that special morning when you expected so 
much and received so httle. 

Of course there are special days of joy and sorrow that 
stand out boldly in the retrospect of every Ufe. You wiU 
never forget the day on which you first spoke or heard 
(perhaps both) the words of love which have bound you all 
your life to that other occupant of the fireside, looking at 
you quietly enough, without so much as a blush or a 
tremble, while you read. That was a glad enough day ; 
surely the grass has never been so green since, nor the 
skies so glad, nor your own heart in such a tumult of joy. 
It was a happier day than that other which followed, when 
you stood before a host of friends and neighbours, and said, 
" I will," in a tone so soft that the minister looked to be 
sure that you had spoken it, and so loud that it seemed 
to your quaking heart to make the very walls ring. For 
on that day — ^the most special of your life — ^you were made 
to see how closely joy is hedged in by fears. And the un- 
certainty of that future, which might end in joy or might 
be black with sorrow, was felt so strongly as to steady you 
even amid such great excitement. 

But some days have been special because of a great grief 
which came to you on them. You remember one in which 
you prayed ail night, " Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me," daring not to utter the other, " Not my will, 
but Thine be done." And the morning light came in at 
the window, but threw no life into that white &ce, and 
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kindled not the eye, and stirred not the blood. That 
was a day in which there was nothing bat darkness for 
you, for the lights of earth seemed all to go oat togetiier. 
And yoa felt sadi a desolateness as joa often pray yoa m&j 
nerer feel again. 

We make some days special by oar fears. All kinds of 
spectres rise ap and gather aboat a certain inoffensive little 
letter in yoar almanac. On that day yoa are to go to a 
strange place and engage in a new ent^prise. Or on that 
day joa are to see a person before whom, having wronged 
him, yoa may well tremUe, and whose words will most cer- 
tainly overwhelm yoa with shame. Or yoa have to perform 
some new and oneroos daty, whidi yoa fear yoa have not 
the skill to perform. Of coarse yoa lie awake all night 
dreading it ; there comes a hideoas nightmare if yoa once 
ventare to forget and drop into dreamland. And when 
joa do aroase yoarself, and go forth trembling in every 
limb, lo ! it is not a lion, bat a moase. 

There are always days in which we may feel that more 
than ever our glad song shall be, ** Sorely, goodness and 
mercy are aboat me ; blessed be the name cf the Lord ! " 
Ought not these days to be more common and less special 
then they are? 



6ELF-DEPRECIATION. 

It may be imagined that self-appreciation has taken snch 
deep root in oar hearts that we have no room for its oppo- 
site. We are obUged to confess now and then that we do 
think pretty well of oarselves on the whole, bat that per- 
haps the qaaUties of vanity and self-esteem are rather 
largely developed, even to a fault. We are forced to admit 
that now and then we make the mistake of rating oarselves 
a little too hi^y. It has occurred — ^say once or twice in 
a lifetime — that we discover our error £dfterwards, and are 
obliged to feel inconveniently humble in consequence. AJl 
this, being naturally truth-lovers, we are willing to admit ; 
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bat wbeneirar ore we goilty of the ^thsr exireme — self- 
depreeiation P 

Very often. 

It happeos in this way. We are Tery busy, or the ^y 
IB warm, or l&ere Jbappen^ to be a downfall of rain, and a 
firiend comes to us, requesting that we will perform a good 
justion by romongtratrng witii a man who has done wrong. 
And straighim^ay we see our own inability, and speak in a 
deprecatory way. " Oh, no ; let it not be expected of us. 
R»a.lly we have not the power. We are like Moses, very 
«lew of speech. Besides, we are not of sufficient weight 
and standing to have any influence. T^iere are so many, 
more suitable to bear the reponsibility than we are I " 

We are also given to depreciate our circumstances, 
especially when a subscription-list is brought before us. 
"EeaUy, with a very smaU income, and bo n>any claims 
Upon us, we are quite unable to do the things we wish." 
Our hearts would {nrompt us, but th^i we remember the 
precept, " Be just as well as generous," and pause, and at 
last give a very decided " Nor Many a man, rich enough 
in time of feoasting, grows suddenly " poorer than anyone 
would imagine," when the coQecting-box is brought round 
to him. 

There ore times when we even depreciate ourselves to 
ourselves. There is a blessing to be prayed for. Earnest 
men urge ns to set apart some hour in the day for prayer 
that Ood'fl kingdom may come, and that to that end aU 
good meass may be sanctified and blessed. Conscience 
reminds us of our individual duty in this respect, but we 
make e^euses for our fault by saying to oursdves, " What 
are we that we should be heard P " Ah, what indeed P If 
we feel Hke this, then we do not desearve even to have the 
honour of praying for the great blessings whioh must come 
and will not tarry. 

Humility, real heart hmnility, is, perhaps, the rarest of 
Ohnstian virtues ; but if we cannot have the genuine, we 
can get up a few counterfeits. But as tftiere is nothing 
more beautiful than humility, eo there is nothing more 
despicabte than what is ^cpressively termed "mock 
modesty." This is an article which is never called into 
action but ibr « bad use. Sometimes, as we have eeen, it 
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is to help US to shirk duty. Sometimes it is, as we call it, 
spelling for praise. And though, in reply to our ** I am not 
worthy/' our polite listener assures us that he " does not 
know a worthier person," we shall be sure, unless our vanity 
has made us stupid as well, that mentally he is laughing at 
our weakness. 

But if men so regard this insincere depreciation of eeU, 
how must it appear to Him to whom the thoughts of the 
heart are known? He has given us talents enough, if 
properly used, to help us to perform all the work He 
expects us to do ; how displeased then must He be when 
we deny His gifts ! 



THE LAST LESSON. 

Can it ever be otherwise than a painful thing — ^that ominous 
shake of the doctor's headP We have seen it for our 
firiends, and know well, far too well, what it means. For at 
that moment hope dies out, and a great fear merging into 
a sad certainty takes possession of us, and we begin already 
to taste the bitterness of parting. But if it is a startling 
thing for us, the by-standers, whose interest is necessarily 
of only a secondary character, what must it be for the 
patient, lying so quiet in the hush of expectation, waiting to 
know the worst P 

What will it be for us, when we too feel as if all our fate 
depended upon the opinion of the medical examiner P 

Frank Hollis, having been ailing for some time with a 
tiresome cough and a slight pain at his side, was persuaded 
at length to have medical advice. 

" It is nothing," he said, " only a cold ; the doctor will 
laugh at us for our nervousness, but still if it will really 
satisfy you, let him come." 

He came, and the patient intercepted a look which stirred 
within him the first feeling of alarm. Afterward he was 
puzzled that his Mend did not immediately come and 
communicate the doctor's opinion, as he had promised to 
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do. Grrowing impatient, he left the room, and sought his 
Mend, who met him with scared look and averted eyes. 

" Yon must teU me what he says," said Frank ; " if it is 
anything serious, 1 ought to know. But 1 cannot think it 
is. I am not ill enough for much to be the matter." 

Nevertheless, the fiat had gone forth. 

" You are worse than we thought. There is danger, for 
your lungs are diseased." 

Greatly subdued, and without saying a word, Frank went 
back and lay on the sofa. He was almost stunned with the. 
suddenness and magnitude of the news. 

" Going to die, am I — actually to die — ^when I had looked 
forward to so many years ? " 

This was all he could say at first — the only thing for 
which his mind had comprehension. But it made that day 
— ^as well it might — ^the most solenm of his life. 

One of his first regrets was that his life-work was so 
unfinished. Perhaps it must be so. How often do we say 
of a Hfe that has been taken, " If he only could have lived 
to complete that task, to finish that book, or that picture, 
or that noble scheme of benevolence ! " But it may not be. 
One, and one only, could cry " It is finished ! " before His 
departure. 

Frank Hollis thought of his class at the Sunday-school. 
He had been its teacher some time ; had tried in a light 
sort of way to do his duty. But the presence of death 
changes our views. 

" I have not been faithful. I was never half enough in 
earnest," he said. " Once more, before my strength fails, I 
will meet them, and try to undo the past." 

Kotes were sent to the boys, informing them that the 
class on the foUowing Sunday would bear a very special 
character, and begging each to be present. 

And so, for the last time, teacher and scholars met in the 
old accustomed place. The last time ! What solemn words ! 
What a solemn occasion ! We do not wonder that he spoke 
as a dying man to his boys, who must also die. There was 
no trifling, no indifference, no half-heartedness. 

Friends, we should be very different speakers if we knew 
we were speaking for the last time ; and can we ever be 
sure that such is not the case P 
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He told tbem that in a yery few weeks he wcmld be laid 
in the grave, and they would hear his voit5e no more. Very 
weak it was* and his cough and painful breathing corro- 
borated his words. The boys were touched, impressed. It 
was almost like one speaking to them from the dead. With 
tears he besought them to flee to the Saviour for pardon. 
He told them what an uncertain thing this life is — ^like " a 
tale that is told " — and these boys„ even in the full flush of 
health and vigour, felt it to be true. 

" What must I do to be saved P " He was not surprised 
to hear this question come from the lips of one ; he had 
prayed and taught expecting the blessing that day. A^d 
more than one penitent went with him to his home, with 
whom he wrestled in prayer to Grod, until the blessing 
came. 

A few weeks of weakness and rapid fading and all was 
over. But before he died he had the unspeakable joy of 
knowing that each of his scholars had been brought to the 
foot of the cross. 

We cannot all have the warning he had. But oh I that 
we might all teach as. we shall wish we had done, when our 
feet go down to the waves. 



THE LAST WORD. 

What makes it so much more valuajble than aU the others 
that have gone before itP What peculiar fascination is 
there in the sound of our own voice that we wish it to, 
linger after all else is silent ? Why are we willing to lose 
patience, good humour, pleasantry, — ay, even friends, — so 
that we may but gain the last word P The conclusion of 
the argument is not always the best part of it ; and many, 
words do not always reveal much ivisdom. And yet how 
we love to speak ; what music there is in our words, what 
wisdom, what strength 1 Is it likely that we are going to 
let our opponent get the better of us in the matter of lan- 
guage, when we are right and he is wrong P Of coursQ 
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not. The right shOtQd be tritunphant, and the wrong hong 
its head abashed. 

Bat then, are we so very snre that we are right P Yes ; 
^e feel it. We hare thought about it ; we know it. Only 
the unfortunate thing is this, that everybody else thinks 
#ith equal certainty that he is right and we are wrong. 
He, too, has thought, and felt, and known it. Who shall 
decide between us P Then there comes the fight, the 
(Struggle, the strife for the last word. 

Of course only that we may teach the other what is 
right ! Certainly not merely that we may exult over him. 
Let no one suppose that it is vanity or conceit which makes 
us so persevering. Of course it is pity for the ignorance 
and error of our fellows, and a desire to make them wise ! 

This is the comfortable way in which "we talk to our- 
selves ; but is it not just possible that we may be mistaken, 
and that our motives are not altogether so amiable as we 
would have them seem P Is it not possible that after all 
we may want the last word, not so much for the instruction 
of our friends as the delight of ourselves P 

Because, when we are trying for the last word earnestly, 
it does not always happen that a question of importance is 
at stake. We have heard of the happy couple who " quar- 
relled and parted " over a hole in the carpet, one asserting 
that it was burnt, and the other that it was cut. And so 
two lives were made miserable. Did it matter the very 
least in the world which way the hole was made so that it 
was there P Or did they suppose that a little contention 
about it was likely to mend it P 

And yet how often is our home-comfort stormed, and 
shaken, and wrecked, by just such simple little things ! It 
really is not that we desire the right to be triumphant, so 
much as that we may have our own way. What does it 
matter whether the fire is stirred or poked P Is any ques- 
tion of right or wrong at stake when one asserts that it 
rained on Tuesday, and the other as positively declares that 
it was a beautiful day, and Wednesday, not Tuesday, was 
wet P Is the ignorance exhibited by our friend with regard 
to an odd hundred in the population of a place of such vital 
importimce that we must wage a war of words, and separate 
with a coldness on eithcAr side in consequence P 

p 2 
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And yet such things do happen. Friends qnarrel, and 
fjEtmilies are divided, and hearts are broken — all for an idea» 
or, less still, all for the last word. 

Is it not time that we knew better F Might we not afford 
to keep our arguments for really important matters P Might 
we not ''agree to differ/' rather than lose friends, and 
fellowship, and love P Now, if there is any great virtue in 
the last word, suppose we resolve to give it to our friends, 
and be generous instead of exacting. Let us, anyhow, learn 
rightly to value our words. You know what we say is not 
likely to be of so very much importance to our Mends but 
that they can afford to do without it ; therefore let us try 
to be humble in our own estimate of ourselves. Let us try 
to be as willing to be taught as we are to teach, and we 
shall have accomplished no small thing. 
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